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PREFACE. 



In Scotland, of late years, a very laudable 
anxiety has been shown to collect and preserve 
every relic of past times, connected in any 
shape with the literary or political history of 
the country. Much skill, industry, and per- 
severance have been displayed in pursuit of this 
object; and in several departments the efforts 
of individuals have been eminently useful. In 
no instance, however, do these appear to have 
been exerted to better purpose, or with greater . 
success, than in collecting the ballads, songs, 
and legends of the Jacobites, — the productions 
of those nameless bards who so long sung the 
Stuarts and their cause, and who were wont, 
with irresistible effect, to rouse and inflame 
the partizans of that family. So keen, indeed, 
has been the zeal or the patriotism of those 
who undertook the task of gathering togetherthe 
widely scattered remains of the Jacobite muse, 
that they may almost be said to have done her 
more than justice. All sorts of collections 
have been anxiously sought after and procured ; 
manuscripts innumerable have been e^MfttftfeA. 
and collated; every stray verse ox iiwgmQGX 
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has been treasured with enthusiasm ; and hardly 
any thing worth perpetuating appears to have 
escaped their indefatigable search. These, 
again, have been embodied in various laborious 
publications ; and, at length, we have only to 
turn to the volumes of the collectors, particu- 
larly those of Ritson, Cromek, Cunningham, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, in order to find that 
the Minstrelsy of the Jacobite times forms one 
of the most valuable and interesting portions 
of our national song. 

Most of the productions which have been 
thus carefully collected, enjoyed at one time a 
very extensive popularity ; but it is a peculiar 
feature in their character, that the interest which 
they were originally written to inspire, is little 
diminished, either by change of circumstances 
or the lapse of time. They are still read with 
enthusiasm by all ranks in Scotland, and ad- 
mired as the very best compositions we possess 
of the lyrical kind. Several causes concur to 
produce this general partiality in their favour ; 
but none, perhaps, mare strongly conduces to it 
than the decided excellence of the pieces them- 
selves. The efforts of die Jacobite muse seem, 
in almost every instance, to have been faithful 
transcripts of die feelings of their authors— -the 
results of genuine passion working on heated 
imaginations, or the overflowing bitterness of 
exasperated, indignant, and disappointed minds. 
They were always tie bursts, too, of temporary 
and spontaneous excitement. Hence, whether 
they powtray the animated details of a battle, 
satirize the character of a state measure, ridicule 
the personal qualities of as enemy, or bewail 
the calamities of a friend, it is done with a 
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truth, energy, and feeling, that at once imparts 
kindred emotions to the breast of the reader, 
and leaves an impression on his mind that 
nothing can efface. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
not too much to assert of them, that as effusions 
of real passion, they are unrivalled by any 
similar compositions, either ancient or modern. 
Nothing can exceed the force and variety of 
their humour, the keenness of their wit, the 
vigour of their invective, the buoyancy of their 
hope, and not unfrequently the pathos of their 
despair. 

Though much of the pleasure which is felt 
in Jacobite song may thus be ascribed to the 
force of its own peculiar charms, it cannot be 
denied that a large share of the interest which 
belongs to it is owing to the cokm which it 
sung, and the events and recollections with 
which it is associated. On this account the 
greater portion of the pieces hitherto publish- 
ed, possess a value in the eyes of most Scots- 
men, altogether independent of their poetical 
characteristics. Not that the principles of the 
Jacobites, or the objects for which they con- 
tended, are now held in particular veneration, 
for these, it is well known, warred alike against 
common sense and the natural liberty of man- 
kind ; * but that there is felt in almost every 



* The extravagant nature of Jacobite principle* maybe best ascer* 
tained by contrasting them with those of the Whig* and Tories, as 
they have been defined by Mr Home the historian. " A Tory," says 
he, in one of his essays, " may be defined in a frw words:— to be a 
lover of monarchy, though without a b a n do n ing liberty, and a parti- 
aew o/<IWj%mtfy<tf aYsMirl; as a Whig may be denned to bea lover 
of liberty, though without renouncing monarchy, and a friend to the 
settlement In the British line. A Jacobite seems to be a Tory who 
has no regard to the constitution, but to either a sealous partisan of 
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; a warm and irresistible admiration of 
evoted constancy and heroic valour dis- 
i by the partizans of the House of Stuart, 
melancholy sympathy for the misfortunes 
pursued them. In spite of the equivocal 
es which are known to have actuated 
of those who took the lead in that luckless 
, we still admire the integrity of purpose 
dl as pathetic heroism displayed by the 
body of its followers. We forget their 
ken views, their pernicious enthusiasm ; 
nly think of their romantic courage, their 
rering fidelity, and their unshaken ford- 
through all the vicissitudes that marked 
attempts to recover what they, at least, 
ht their own and their monarch's right. 
; is chiefly in contemplating the reverses of 
icobites, and especially the grand catastro- 
lat followed their short lived triumphs in 
that we find our sympathies most power- 
iwakened in their behalf. However much 
oay have erred both in politics and religion, 
nnot but remember with pity the dreadful 
:y which was paid for their attachment 
3m; their powerful and warlike bands 
n up and dispersed, the frightful military 
tion by fire and sword inflicted on their 
ry, their wives and children exposed to 

monarchy, or at least willing to sacrifice oar liberties to the 
g the succession In that family to which be Is attached." 
j the whole of the period to which the MbutreUg of this re- 
fers, the people of England were divided into Whigs, Tories, 
•bites; though me two last were closely allied to each other, 
teotland, there were only two parties. All the Presbyterians, 
.t body of the people, were Whigs; and as the Episcopalians 
vorldly motive for dissembling their sentiments, having been 
ised at the Revolution, they were aU*nonjnrors, and open 
wed Jacobites. 
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the horrors of famine, and they themselves, 
when they escaped the axe of the executioner, 
driven into hopeless exile. Remembering 
those accumulated ills, all their faults, and all 
the vices of their cause, are lost in commiser- 
ation of their fate; and to this feeling of 
compassion for the wretched, must we ascribe 
that general prepossession which still exists for 
every thing connected with the Jacobite cause 
and Jacobite times. Hence, also, the univer- 
sally popular character of Jacobite Song. 

Independent, however, of the hold which 
these relics of the past thus have on the sym- 
pathies and affections of Scotsmen ; and, be- 
sides the charm which they possess as spirit- 
ed, graphic, and touching specimens of the 
muse, their practical use in illustrating many 
events of the period to which they refer, stamps 
them with an additional value, and renders them 
of no little estimation in the eye of the histo- 
rical reader. In fact, when arranged consecu- 
tively, and with attention to chronological order, 
these songs and fragments form a delightful 
commentary on the memoirs of the time, and 
may almost be said to constitute an epitome 
of Jacobite history. Subservient in some 
degree to this end, and with a view to make 
them as useful as agreeable, have the pieces in 
the present collection been selected and ar- 
ranged, and, on reference to their titles, it 
will be found that, taken in connection with 
the notes, they present such a series of political 
and personal details as may well serve the 
purpose of more legitimate memoirs. 

In this point of view, the Jacobite Min- 
strelsy is chiefly of importance from the date 
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of the abdication of James the Second;, for 
although there were numerous party songs in 
relation to the Stuarts at a much earlier 
period, few or none can be considered «r- 
chuiveh/ Jacobite, till that family was shut 
out from the succession to the throne. The 
Revolution of 1668 is the grand era of Jacobite 
Song. Accordingly, as the first event in the 
series, it forms the subject of satire in several 
pieces, but particularly in Cakes o* Orowdg. The 
next event was the attempt of Viscount Dun- 
dee to restore James, at the head of little more 
than three thousand Highlanders, when, though 
victorious over a larger Government force, 
under General Mackay, he was killed in 
battle. This is commemorated in JEtiZfe- 
cranky. The character of King William is at 
the same time severely handled in some other 
contemporary productions ; but particularly in 
WiBie Winkle's Testament. The famous Act 
of Succession, in 1703, follows in order, and 
it is immortalized in the ballad of the same 
name. Some of the characters who moved it 
in Parliament are noticed in the notes. The 
more important measure of the Union succeeded 
to this Act, and a valuable commentary, sati- 
rical of the Whigs who were instrumental in 
passing it, is to be found in The Awkward 
Squad. Queen Anne's Ministers, and their 
measures, are also ridiculed at the same 
period in The Avid Gray Marty The Biding 
Mare, and The Union. The accession of 
George the First, with his character, in The 
Wee, Wee German Lairdie, and The Sow's 
Tail to Geordie, complete the train of events 
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till the celebrated insurrection under the Earl 
of Matt, in 1716. 

Man's attempt is memorable for its melan- 
choly consequences, and these necessarily ex- 
cited the tender and sympathetic strains of the 
Jacobite songsters. The pieces of that period, 
therefore, will be found particularly inte- 
resting. Though The Batik of Sheriff -Muir, 
and a few others, be ludicrous, the greater 
number are plaintive and touching in a very 
eminent degree; especially such as relate to 
the march into England, and the subsequent 
surrender of the rebels. The characters of the 
principal leaders in this insurrection are de- 
scribed in the notes. The executions of die 
Lords Kenmure and Derwentwater, with the 
escape of Lord Nithsdale, are also copiously 
detailed. 

The intermediate period betwixt Man's in- 
surrection, and the more important one of 
1746, is occupied with various humorous and 
characteristic satires, some of them peculiarly 
caustic, in ridicule of the courts and characters 
both of George L and George 1L 

But it is in relation to the events of 1745 and 
1746 that the Jacobite songs must be deemed of 
the greatest and most permanent interest This 
last attempt of the Stuarts is, if possible, still 
better illustrated by those pieces than any of 
die events that preceded it. Indeed, there Is 
hardly an incident of any importance in Prince 
Charles' expedition that has not been comme- 
morated by the muse. To show this the more 
distinctly, it only requires to put the succes- 
sive events in juxta-position with their corre- 
sponding songs in the present collection. 
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Among the former may be stated — 1st, The 
Prince's arrival in Scotland ; 2d, His meeting 
with Lochiel ; 3d, The Battle of Prestonpans ; 
4th, The March into England and subsequent 
Retreat ; 5th, The Battle of Falkirk ; 6th, The 
Defeat at Culloden; 7th, Escape of Charles 
and dispersion of the Highlanders ; 8th, Cru- 
elties and character of the Duke of Cumber- 
land ; 9th, Trials and Executions in England ; 
10th, Expatriation of the survivors; 11th, 
Fate of the Prince; 12th, Return of the 
Exiles. These are the principal acts in the 
political drama of 1745, and, though forming 
the subject of numerous pieces in the collection, 
they are more particularly illustrated by those 
which thus follow in similar order of enumera- 
tion : — Welcome Charlie o'er the Main, Lockups 
Warning, Johnnie Cope, Mayor of Carlisle, Bat- 
tle of Falkirk Muir, CuUoden Day, Lockiets 
Farewell, and Woes me for Prince Charlie, The 
Tears of Scotland, and Cumberland and Mur- 
ray's descent into Hell, Ode on Prince Charles's 
Birth-Day, The Exile to his Country, When 
Royal Charles by Heaven's command, Restoration 
of Forfeited Estates in 1784. 
, Li these more prominent pieces the events 
are regularly commemorated as they successively 
arose, and though truth, satire, and romance 
are necessarily intermingled, they constitute, 
nevertheless, a speaking and accurate picture 
of the times. In fact, so minute, lively, and 
interesting are the details, so graphically are 
the incidents and characters pourtrayed, that 
this series may be said to exhibit in its princi- 
pal features, if not the art and contrivance, at 
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t, all the charm that belongs to some of the 
it Epic Poems. 

i selecting the materials which compose 
historical illustrations of this volume, it 
found difficult to avoid the contagion of 
f spirit ; few of the authorities, which it 
necessary to consult, being exempt from a 
lg political bias towards either the one side 
he other. Yet, upon the whole, it will 
aps be admitted, that no undue partiality 
isplayed. The account given of Prince 
rles will doubtless be taken as a test in this 
set, and by that test the publishers are wil- 
that the integrity of their work should be 
. The facts in the memorable expedition 
r45, have been taken indiscriminately from 
riends and foes of the Stuarts ; but it has 
teen thought necessary to adopt, at ran- 
, all that has been written against the dis- 
ion and character of the Prince. Without 
dng to be partial, it was deemed in better 
, to be indulgent to the memory of the 
rtunate. Rash, impatient, and indis- 
, he undoubtedly was, but it is impossible 
lieve that he showed neither courage nor 
in his own person, or to imagine him so 
ted of great qualities, as his enemies assert, 
sxpedition was wild and hazardous in the 
me ; but, to have undertaken and all but 
eded in it, betokened no ordinary powers of 
ind. As j ustly remarked by the author of 
srley, without courage he had never made 
ttempt, without address and military talent 
d never kept together his own desultory 
\j or discomfited the more experienced 
*rs of hk enemy; and finally, without 

b 
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nee, resolution, aodjortitttde, he could never 
! supported his cause so long under succes- 
disappointments, or fallen at last with 
ur, by an accumulated and overwhelming 
ture. 



ROYAL GENEALOGY, 

ILLOTT1ATITK Or TBB 

JACOBITE MIN8TREL8Y. 



Ai wme of the aBualons to the royal characters occasion, 
ally noticed in this volume would be obscure without 
expfamation of their connection with the Stuart family, 
the following genealogical introduction will be found 
useful for the take of reference s— 

Jama, Sixth of Scotland, and First of England, waa the 
c o m m on p rog eni to r of the two families, whose eontentlona 
tor the throne of Great Britain gave birth to what If caned 
•* Jacobite Song." He waa succeeded, hi 1625, by hit ton, 
unarm. 

Charles I, after a contenttoas reign of twenty-three 
yean, perished on the scaffold in 1619. 

Chaelbs II., eldest son of Charles L, Hved in exile for 
eleven years after the death of his father ; but was restored 
to the throne, May 1060 ; an event which is commonly 
called, " The Restoration." Charles died, without legiti- 
mate issue, in 1085, and was succeeded by his brother, 
James, who had previously borne the title of the Duke 
of York. 

James II. was fifty-three yean of age when he mounted 
the throne. In bis youth he had, as Admiral of Eagland, 
shown a talent tor business, and great skill in naval affairs ; 
but his character was now marked by sy m p t o ms of prema- 
ture dotage. A devoted and bigoted Catholic, he attempted 
to establish as a maxim, that he could do whatever he 
pleated by a proclamation of Ma own, without the consent 
of Parliament IBs obstinacy and infatuation in this pur- 
pose, rendered it necessary for all parties of the State to 
seek his deposition. By a coalition of Whigs and Tories, 
it waa resolved to caH in the assistance of William, Prince 
of Orange, his nephew and son-in.Urw. William accord, 
mgly landed upon the Southern coast of England, with an 
army of sixteen thousand men, partly his own native sub- 
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iecte, and partly English refugees, November 5, 1(188. Af 
he proceeded to London, James was deserted by his army, 
by nls friends, and even by his own children ; and in a 
confusion of mind, the result of fear and offended feelings, 
he retired to France. A Convention Parliament then 
declared that James had abdicated, and resolved to offer 
the crown to William and his consort Mary. This event 
is usually termed " The Revolution of 168a" 

William III., son of Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
I., and who had married his cousin Mary, eldest daughter 
of James II., thus assumed the crown, in company with 
his consort; while King James remained in exile in 
France. Mary died in 1695, and King William then be- 
came sole monarch. In consequence of a fall from his 
horse, he died in 1701, leaving no issue. 

Anns, second daughter of King James II., was then 
placed upon the throne, James, meanwhile, died in 
France, leaving a son, James, born in England, June 10, 
1688, the heir of his unhappy fortunes. This personage, 
known in history by the epithet of the Pretender, and 
more popularly by his incognito title, the Chevalier de St. 
George, continued an exile in France, supported by his 
cousin, Louis XIV., and by the subsidies of his English 
adherents. Anne, after a reign of thirteen years, distin- 
guished by excessive military and literary glory, died 
without issue, August 1, 1714. During the life of this 
sovereign, the crown had been destined, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to the nearest Protestant heir, Sophia, Electees* 
of Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
the daughter of King James VI. Sophia having prede- 
ceased Queen Anne, it descended of course to her son, 
George, Elector of Hanover, who accordingly came over 
to England and assumed the sovereignty, to the exclusion 
of his cousin, the Chevalier. 

George I. was scarcely seated on the throne, when an 
insurrection was raised against him by the friends of his 
rival. It was suppressed, however ; and he continued to 
reign, almost without further disturbance, till his death 
in 1727. 

Geobgb 1 1, succeeded to the crown on the death of his fa- 
ther. Meanwhile, the Chevalier de St George had married 
Clementina, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, the heroic 
King of Poland, by whom he had a son, Charles Edward 
Lewis Cassimir, born December 31, 1720, the hero of the 
civil war of 1745, and another son, Henry Benedict, born 
1725, afterwards well known by the name of Cardinal de 
York. James was himself a man of weak character j but 
the courage and enterprise of Sobieski was conspicuous for 
a season at least, in bis eldest son, whose romantic intre- 
pidity, displayed in 1745-6, did everything but retrieve the 
fortunes of his family. 
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THE THISTLE AND ROSE. 

It was in old times, when trees compos'd 
rhymes, 

And flowers did with elegy flow ; 
It was in a field, that various did yield, 

A Rose and a Thistle did grow. 

On a sun-shiny day, the Rose chanc'd to say, 
" Friend Thistle, I'll be with you plain ; 

^jid if you would be but united to me, 
You would ne'er be a Thistle again." 

Says the Thistle, "My spears shield mortals 
from fears, 

Whilst thou dost unguarded remain ; 
And I do suppose, though I were a Rose, 

I'd wish to turn Thistle again." 

" O my friend," says the Rose, " you falsely 
suppose, 
Bear witness^ ye flowers of the plain ! 
You would take so much pleasure in beauty's 
vast treasure, 
You would ne'er be a Thistle again." 

A 
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The Thistle at length, preferring the Rose 
To all the gay flowers of the plain, 

Throws off all her points, herself she anoints, 
And now are united the twain. 

But one cold stormy day, while helpless she 
Nor longer could sorrow refrain, [lay, 

She fetch'd a deep groan, with many Ohon ! 
" O were I a Thistle again ! 



CARLE AN' THE KING COME.* 

Carle, an' the king come, 

Carle, an* the king come, 

Thou shalt dance, and I will sing, 

Carle, an* the king come. 
An' somebody were come again, 
Then 'somebody maun cross the main, 
And ev'ry man shall ha'e his ain, 

Carle, an' the king come. 

I trow we swapped for the worse, 
We ga'e the boot and better horse, 
And that well tell them at the cross, 

Carle, an' the king come. 
When yellow corn grows on the rigs, 
And a gibbet's built to hang the Whigs, 
O then we will dance Scottish jigs, 

Carle an' the king come. 



•This Is one of the very earliest In the series of what are usually 
called Jacobite tongs, and as the words were happily applicable 
to almost atsry change of cjrcumstances which o c cur red prior to the 
fnal tirwV*"* of the Stuarts from the throne, it has been more unl« 
fornrij popular than any other. Perhaps the sweetness and originality 
efthe air to which it Is song, may likewise ha*e contributed to i 
Itaonvmawemtyafooarlta. 
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Nae mair wi' pinch and drouth well dine, 
As we ha'e done — a dog's propine, 
But quaff our waughts o' bouzy wine, 

Carle, an' the king come. 
Cogie, an' the king come, 
Cogie, an' the king come, 
I'se be fou, and thou'se be toom, 

Cogie, an' the king come. 



THE RESTORATION.* • 

To curb usurpation, by th' assistance of France, 

With love to his country, see Charlie advance ! 
He's welcome to grace and distinguish this day, 

The sun brighter shines, and all nature looks 

gay. [praise ! 

Your glasses charge high, 'tis in great Charles' 

In praise, in praise, 'tis in great Charles' praise ; 
To's success your voices and instruments raise, 

To his success your voices and instruments 
raise. 

Approach, glorious Charles, to this desolate land, 
And drive out thy foes with thy mighty hand ; 
The nations shall rise, and join as one man, 
To crown the brave Charles, the Chief of 
the Clan. 

Your glasses, &c 

* Though entitled only the Restoration, this was original) y a birth • 
day song, at well as a party one, commemorative of a change in the 
government. The words being adapted to a very fine air, it was long 
a prodigious favourite with the exclusively loyal. Like many others 
to the same tone, it was written fur the twenty-ninth of May, the 
anniranary both of the birth and the restora t ion of Charles II. 
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In his train see sweet Peace, fairest qu 

the sky, 

E v'ry bliss in her look, ev'ry charm in 1 

Whilst oppression, corruption, vile slav'j 

fear, [t 

At his wish'd-for return never mor< 

Your glasses, &c. 

Whilst in pleasure's soft arms million 

court repose, 

Our hero flies forth, though surround* 

To free us from tyrants ev'ry danger del 

And in liberty's cause, he conquers 01 

Your glasses, &c. 

How hateful's the tyrant who lives by falsi 

To satiate his pride sets our country in 

How glorious the prince, whose great ge 

mind, 

Makes true valour consist in relieving 

Your glasses, &c. 

Ye brave clans, on whom we just hone 

stow, 

O think on the source whence our dii 

Commanded by Charles, advance to Whi 

And fix them in chains who would I 

enthral. Your glasses, &c. 



THE EOYAL OAK TREE.* 

Ye true sons of Scotia, together unite, 
And yield all your senses to joy and deli 

* Tbe Kttrlck Shepherd tajiThe had thit aong from a curU 
tloa ofmodeat MS. «mgs, in the potwutoa of Kt.tt.Brijl 
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Give mirth its full scope, that the nations may see 
We honour our standard, the royal oak tree. 
All shall yield to the royal oak tree ; 
Bend to thee, majestic tree ! 
Honour'd was he who sat on thee. 
And thou, like him, thrice honour'd ahalt be. 

When our great sovereign, Charles, was driv*n 
from his throne, [own, 

And dared scarce call kingdom or subjects his 
Old Pendril the miller, at the risk of his blood, 
Hid the King of our isle in the king of the wood. 
All shall yield, &c. 

In summer, in winter^in peace, and in war, 
'Tis known to ourselves, and to nations afar, 
That the oak of our isle can best screen us from 

harm, 
Best keep out the foe, and best ride out the storm. 
All shall yield, &c. 

Let gard'ners and florists of foreign plants boast, 
And cull the poor trifles of each distant coast ; 
There's none of them all, from a shrub to a tree, 
Can ever compare, great royal oak, with thee. 
All shall yield, &c. 



CAKES O* CEOUDY.* 

Chinnte the deddy, and Rethy the monkey ; 
Leven the hero, and little Pitcunkie ; 

of Edinburgh ; bat he disputes Its Scottish origin, and seems to think 
it must be an old English composition. We have since seen it stated 
to be a modern production, and written by a member of \Jaft "Ro^ 
OmkBodetj, laatituted at Edinburgh, 17th February WT*. 
* T*M maag wm written in 1668 by Lord WewbottVe, «&A** «» *> 
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O where shall ye see such, or find such a soudy ? 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 

Deddy on politics dings all the nation, 

As well as Lord Huffie does for his discretion; 

And Crawford comes next, with his Archie of 

Levy, 
Wilkie, and Webster, and Cherrytrees Davy. 

There's Greenock, there's Dickson, Houston of 
that ilkie, [think ya? 

For statesmen, for taxmen, for soldiers, what 
Where shall ye see such, or find such a soudy? 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 

There's honest Mass Thomas, and sweet Geor- 
die Brodie, [Goudy, 

Weel kend Mr Wm Veitch, and Mass John 

For preaching, for drinking, for playing at 
noudy — 

Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 



There's Semple for pressing the grace on young 
lassies, [asses, 

There's Hervey and Williamson, two sleeky 

They preach well, and eat well, and play well 
at noudy — 

Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 

William, first Marquis of Lothian. The following are some of the 
heroes mentioned in it :— ChinnU ; Lord Melville, called Chin- 
nie from the length of his features— flethy; Lord Raith*— Uith Pftv 
amkU; Lord Melville's third ion.— Leven the hero ; who whipt Lady 
Mortonhall with his whip. He is the Lord Home of Dr. Pitcatm* 
M Assembly," where he is introduced beating fiddlers and tone-hirers. 
— CAcrryrwt Davie ; Rev. Mr. D. Williamson, famous in having been 
pot to bed with Lord Burke's daughter by her mother, for the purpose 
of concealing him when panned by the military. The young lady af- 
terwards proved with child.— Grmuck, Dickeon, HoueUm; taxata of 
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Bluff Mackay for lying, lean Lawrence for grip. 

ing» [piping* 

Grave Bernard for stories, Dalgleish for his 

Old Ainslie the prophet for leading a dancie, 

And Borland for cheating the tyrant of Francie. 

There's Menie the daughter, and Willie the 
cheater, [eater, 

There's Geordie the drinker, and Annie the 
Where shall ye see such, or find such a soudy ? 
JfaniMM**"* of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 

Next comes our statesmen, these blessed re- 

formers, 
For lying, for drinking, for swearing enormous, 
Argyle and brave Morton, and Willie my Lor- 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. [die — 

My curse on the grain of this hale reformation, 
The reproach of mankind, and disgrace of our 

nation ; [them a soudy, 

De'il hash them, de'il smash them, and make 
Knead them like bannocks, and steer them like 

croudy. 



8UCH A PARCEL OF ROGUES IN A NATION. * 

Fareweel to a* our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel our ancient glory ; 

the custom*. They wen Sir J. Hall, Sir J. Dickson, and Mr. R. Young. 
* BoHamd ; this is Captain Dnunmond, a great turn-coat rogue, who 
kept the stores in the castle.— Grow Burnet; old Gribo..— Jf«ry, 
WUHe, and Amtk ; prince and princess of Orange, and princess of 
Denmarkv— .4rgyfc ; he was killed (received his death's wound, at 
lent) In a brothel near Newcastle. 
•The whigs who promoted the Union, and strenuously opposed 
likely to prate fluonrabte to the Stuarts, were the 
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Fareweel e'en to the Scottish name, 

Sae fam'd in martial story. 
Now Sark rins o'er the Solway sands, 

And Tweed rins to the ocean, 
To mark where England's province stands : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 

What force or guile could not subdue, 

Through many warlike ages, 
Is wrought now by a coward few, 

For hireling traitors', wages, 
t The English steel we could disdain, 

Secure in valour's station, 
But English gold has been our bane : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 

O would, or I had seen the day 

That treason thus could sell us, 
My auld gray head had lain in clay, 

Wi' Bruce and loyal Wallace ! 
But pith and power, till my last hour 

I'll make this declaration, 
We're bought and sold for English gold : 

Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 



i ha'e nae kith, i ha'e nae kin.* 

I ha'e nae kith, I ha'e nae kin, 
Nor ane that's dear to me, 



objects of bitter hatred to the partisans of that unfortunate 

This flung la one of the angry ebullitions of the time. The air was 

popular as well as the words, and both have been since frequently 

republished. 

" The runes here are, in respect both of sentiment and expression, 

la the meat pleasing style of Scottish lyrical conypoitetaKu t\» 

/Ktf<*^a#aa<osu0fJcfeatJy refer to the tiim VOmto. 
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For the bonny lad that I lo'e best, 

He's far avont the sea. 
He's gane wi' ane that was our ain, 

And we may rue the day, 
When our king's ae daughter came here, 

To play sic foul play. 

gin I were a bonny bird, 

Wi' wings that I might flee, 
Then I wad travel o'er the main, 

My ae true love to see ; 
Then I wad tell a joyfu' tale 

To ane that's dear to me, 
And sit upon a king's window, 

And sing my melody. 

The adder lies i' the corbie's nest, 

Aneath the corbie's wame, 
And the blast that reaves the corbie's brood 

Shall blaw our good king hame. 
Then blaw ye east, or blaw ye west, 

Or blaw ye o'er the faem, 
O bring the lad that I lo'e best, 

And ane I darena name ! 



MY LOVE HE WAS A HIGHLAND LAD. * 

My love he was a Highland lad, 
And come of noble pedigree, 

the torj faction gained the ascendancy in her reign, the hopet of those 
who flmmred the Stouts were greatlj excited j and it it not unlikely 
that the lines, 

'< The adder i' the Corbie's nest, 
Aneath the corbie's wame,'' 
amy be aUtgoHealof tome plot or Intrigue which was, then fp!ta% w 
to/brtbtr taw pretender* riewa. 
'TbUmmg, Uk» toe preceding one, breathe* m mlx*o»°*Vm w& 
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• And nane could bear a truer heart, 
Or wield a better brand than he. 

And O, he was a bonny lad, 
The bravest lad that e'er I saw ! 

May ill betide the heartless wight ' 
That banish'd him and his awa. 

But had our good long kept the field, 

When traitors tarrow'd at the law, 
There hadna been this waefu' wark, 

The weariest time we ever saw. 
My love he stood for his true king, 

Till standing it could do nae mair : 
The day is lost, and sae are we ; 

Nae wonder mony a heart is sair. 

But I wad rather see him roam 

An outcast on a foreign strand, 
And wi' his master beg his bread, 

Nae mair to see his native land, 
Than bow a hair o' his brave head 

To base usurper's tyrannye ; 
Than cringe for mercy to a knave 

That ne'er was own'd by him nor me. 

But there's a bud in fair Scotland, ' 

A bud weel kend in glamourye ; 
And in that bud there is a bloom, 

That yet shall flower o'er kingdoms three ; 
And in that bloom there is a brier, 

Shall pierce the heart of tyrannye, 
Or there is neither faith nor truth, 

Nor honour left in our countrye. 



/nttdbv tfc«t«ntf/ JncnuMUw tartan* of it. Probably both mm 
production*} tor, as the Kttrkk Shcfbetd icanafci.**** 
and wbemeac* which th«? 
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THE HAUGHS OF CROMDALE.* 

I came in by Achindown, 

ittle wee bit frae the town, 

en to the Highlands I was boun', 

To view the haughs of Cromdale, 
et a man in tartan trews, 
ier*d at him what was the news ; 
»th he, the 'Highland army rues 

That e'er we came to Cromdale. 

were in bed, Sir, every man, 

en the English host upon us came ; 

loody battle then began, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 
i English horse they were sae rude, 
7 bath'd their hoofs in Highland blood, 
our brave clans they boldly stood, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 

tatle of the female mind, ever ardent in the cast* it 

Ja aong two •vents aw strangely jumbled together, though 
veil known to bare happened at many yean distance from 
wr. The Ettrick Shepherd accounts for the anachronism by 
; that as the celebrated action in which 1500 brave High- 
rare surprised and defeated at Cromedale in Strathspey, on 
May, 1690, is the only battle on record that ever was fought 
Is more than probable that on that action the original song 
tounded. The tint twenty lines, he observes, contain a true 
si of that memorable defeat, and these twenty lines may be 
d as either the whole or a part of the original song. As the 
■w good, and the air most beautiful, they had no doubt be* 
mlar ; and hence some bard, partial to the clans, and fired 
gnatlon at hearing their disgrace sung all over the land, 
• added to the original verses those which evidently refer to 
i of Auldearn, gained by Montrose and the clans in 1645. It 
var do now, says the Shepherd, in continuation, to separate 
nd popular song into two parts; but nothing can be clearer 
; one part of the song describes the victory won by Montrose 
dans, from the whigs in 1645, and tba otast \wtv, ^fiwfc 
« attained b/ the latter, under LivingMotv, over tt» «&iMk>oa, 
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But alas ! we could no longer stay, 
For o'er the hills we came away, 
And sore we do lament the day 

That e'er we came to Cromdah 
Thus the great Montrose did say, 
Can you direct the nearest way? 
For I will o'er the hills this day, 

And view the haughs of Cromd 

Alas, my Lord, you're not so strong, 
You scarcely have two thousand men, 
And there's twenty thousand on the plan 

Stand rank and file on Cromda 
Thus the great Montrose did say, 
I say, direct the nearest way, ~ 
For I will o'er the hills this day, 

And see the haughs "of Cromdi 

They were at dinner, every man, 
When great Montrose upon them came, 
A second battle then began, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 
The Grant, Mackenzie, and Mackay, 
Soon as Montrose they did espy, 
O then they fought most valiantly, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 

The M'Donalds they returned again, 
The Camerons did their standard join, 
M'Intosh play'd a bloody game, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 
The M'Gregors fought like lions bold, 
M'Phersons none could them controul, 
M'Lauchlins fought with heart and soul. 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale, 
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M'Lean, M'Dougal, and M'Neal, 
So boldly as they took the field, 
And made their enemies to yield, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 
The Gordons foremost did advance, 
The Frazers fought with sword and lance, 
Die Grahams they made the heads to dance, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 

Phe loyal Stewarts, with Montrose, 

k> fiercely set upon their foes, 

[*hey brought them down with Highland blows, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 
)f twenty thousand Cromwell's men, 
ive hundred fled to Aberdeen, 
*he rest of them lie on the plain, 

Upon the haughs of Cromdale. 



YOUNG AIRLY.* 

ken ye aught o' glide Lochiel, 

Or ken ye aught o' Airly ?' 
rhey've buckled on their harnessing, 

And aff and awa wi' Charlie.' 

* James, Earl of Airly, was obliged to leave Scotland In 1640, to 
aid subscribing the Covenant. The Marquis of Argyll had after* 
irds orders from Parliament to proceed against his castle and other 
■sessions, and 5000 men were levied for that purpose* Airly and 
ether, his two principal seats, were accordingly destroyed, and the 
isntry were plundered of all their goods, corn, and cattle. Though 
parent! j only an instrument in this act of political oppression and 
nelty, Argyll was secretly the prime mover of it ; and, as not unfre- 
ently happened in those days, he afterwards paid the debt of retri- 
eve Justice. At the restoration he was tried and condemned for 
iltical offences, and beheaded, May 5H, 1661. He died, however, 
th great equanimity and fortitude. When on the scaffold he took 
it of his pocket a little rule and measured the b\ock. ltontag, \^t- 
'redtbmt it did not lie even, he pointed out th«deSecXio»>c«\«*Kt> 
' it rmc&Bed, mad Chen calmly submitted tobla tote* 
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' Bring here to me,' quo' the hie Argyle, 

* My bands i' the morning early : 
Well raise a lowe sail glint to heav'n 

P the dwelling o' young Lord Airly.' 

' What lowe is yon,' quo' the gude Lochiel, 
' Whilk rises wi' the sun sae early?* 

* By the God o' my kin,' quo' the young Ogilvie, 

' It's my ain bonny hame o' Airly !' 

* Put up your sword,' quo' the gude Lochiel, 

And ' Put it up,' quo' Charlie : 
' Well raise sic a lowe round the fause Argyle, 
And light it wi* a spunk frae Airly.' 

* It is na my ha', nor my lands a' reft, 

That reddens my cheek sae sairly ; 
But the mither and babies sweet I left, 

To smoor i' the reek o' Airly.' 
O dule to thee, thou fause Argyle ! 

For this it rues me sairly : 
Thou'st been thy king and country's foe, 

From Lochy's day to Airly. 



OVER THE SEAS AND FAR AVA.* 

Come, all fast friends, let's jointly pray, 
And pledge our vows on this great day ; 
And of no man we'll stand in awe, 
But drink his health that's far awa. 

He's o'er the seas and far awa, 

He's o'er the seas and fur awa ; 

Yet of no man well stand in awe, 

But drink his health that's far awa. 

* TbU it oae at tl» aauMrou nbb *MA <■«• 14*1 «AKgte&*ti\ 
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Though lie was banish'd from his throne, 
By parasites who now are gone 
To view the shades which are below. 
Well drink his health that's far awa. 
He's o'er the seas, &c. 

Ye Presbyterians, where ye lie, 
Go home and keep your sheep and kye ; 
For it were fitting for you a' 
To drink his health that's far awa. 
He's o'er the seas, &c. 

But I hope he shortly will be home, 
And in good time will mount the throne ; 
And then we'll curse and ban the law 
That keepit our king sae lang awa. 
He's o'er the seas, &c. 

Disloyal Whigs, dispatch, and go 
To visit Noll and Will below : 
'Tis fit you at their coal should blaw, 
Whilst we drink their health that's far awa. 
He's o'er the seas, &c. 



WHEN THE KING COMES O'ER THE WATER. * 

I may sit in my wee croo house, 
At the rook and the reel to toil fu' dreary ; 



timet and circumstances by the Jacobite*, and It only lost Its popula- 
rity when the return of the Stuarts bad become hopeless. 

* Lady Mery Drummond, daughter of the Earl of Perth, was the 
heroine of this song, and is also supposed to be the authoress of it. 
80 strongly was she attached to the Stuarts, when her two sons re- 
turned to Scotland, she never ceased to importune them, tm>V*\.W 
■taadJiaj <*• Jfcerfu/ danger attending it, till they engufcA ucftreXi 
do the ceuee of the exiled fanilj. 
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I may think on the day that's gane, 
And sigh and sab till I grow weary. 

I ne'er could brook, I ne'er could brook, 
A foreign loon to own or flatter ; 

But I will sing a ranting sang, 

That day our king conies o'er the water. 

gin I live to see the day, 

That I ha'e begged, and begged frae Heaven 
I'll fling my rock and reel away, 

And dance and sing frae morn till even : 
For there is ane I winna name, 

That comes the reigning bike to scatter ; 
And I'll put on my bridal gown, 

That day our king comes o'er the water. 

1 ha'e seen the gude auld day, 

The day o' pride and chieftain glory, 
When royal Stuarts bare the sway, 

And ne'er heard tell o' Whig nor Tory. 
Though lyart be my locks and grey, 

And eild has crook'd me down — what matter 
I'll dance and sing ae ither day, 

That day our king comes o'er the water. 

A curse on dull and drawling Whig, 

The whining, ranting, low deceiver, 
Wi' heart sae black, and look sae big, 

And canting tongue o' clishmaclaver ! 
My father was a good lord's son, 

My mother was an earl's daughter, 
And I'll be Lady Keith again, 

That day our king comes o'er the water. 
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you're welcome, whigs, from bothwell 

BRIGS.' 



• *• 



You're welcome, Whigs, from Bothwell Brigs, 

Your malice is but zeal, boys ; 
Most holy sprites, the hypocrites, 

'Tis sack ye drink, not ale, boys ; 
I must aver, ye cannot err, 

In breaking God's commands, boys ; 
If ye infringe bishops or kings, 

You've heaven in your hands, boys. 

Suppose ye cheat, disturb the state, 

And steep the land with blood, boys ; 
If secretly your treachery 

Be acted, it is good, boys. 
The fiend himsel', in midst of hell, 

The pope, with his intrigues, boys, 
You'll equalize in forgeries ; 

Fair fa' you, pious Whigs, boys. 

You'll God beseech, in homely speech, 

To his coat-tail you'll claim, boys ; 
Seek lippies of grace frae his gawcie face, 

And bless and not blaspheme, boys. 
Your teachers they can kiss and pray, 

In zealous ladies' closets ; 
Your wits convert by Venus' art ; 

Your kirk has holy roset. 



* It has bean well remarked, that in proportion to the desperate 
state of their roaster** affairs, the songs of the Jacobites used to be- 
come angry, bitter, and outrageous ; this song affords evidence of the 
tact. It was written obvious! v just after the Revolution in 1688, and 
is accordingly full of gall and ill humour. It is, perhaps, one of the 
bast specimens that remains of the spleen and intemperanoe of the 
i of the whigs, 

B 
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Which death will tie promiscuously, 

Her members on the vail, boys, 
For horned beasts the truth attest, 

That live in Annandale, boys. 
But if one drink, or shrewdly think 

A bishop ere was saved, 
No charity from presbytrye, 

For that need once be craved. 

You lie, you lust, you break your tropt, 

And act all kinds of evil, 
Your covenant makes you a saint, 

Although you live a devil. 
From murders, too, as soldiers true, 

You are advanced well, boys ; 
You fought like devils, your only rivals, 

When you were at Dunkeld, boys. 

Your wondrous things great slaughter bring! 

You kill'd more than you saw, boys j 
At Pentland hills ye got your fills, 

And now you seem to craw, boys. 
Let Websters preach, and laddies teach 

The art of cuckoldry, boys, 
When cruel zeal comes in their tail, 

Then welcome presbytrye, boys. 

King William's hands, with lovely bands, 

You're decking with good speed, boys ; 
If you get leave, you'll reach his sleeve, 

And then have at his head, boys. 
You're welcome, Jack, well join a plack, 

To drink your last confusion, 
That grace and truth we may possess 

Once more without delusion. 
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KH.LICRANKIE.* 



Clavers and his Highlandmen, 

Came down upon the raw, man. 
Who, being stout, gave many a clout, 

The lads began to claw, then. 
With sword and terge into their hand, 

Wi' which they were na slaw, man, 
Wi' mony a fearful heavy sigh, 

The lads began to claw, then. 



• The battle of KDHeraalte «■ fought on the l7tb of July, 1689, 
between a body of 3000 Highlanders, under the command of Graham 
of Claverhouse, Viaooant Dundee, and an English and Scotch force, 
of from 4 to 5000 men, commanded by General Mackay. The two 
armlet cam* m eight of one another about two o'clock of the day, but 
it was not till the evening that the battle began. Dundee, it Is said, 
wished for the approach of night, which suited him either for victory 
or night. Within an hour of sunset, therefbre, the signal was given 
by the latter, and the Highlanders d es c en ded from the bill on which 
they were posted, in thick and separate columns to the attack. After 
a single desultory discharge, they rushed forward with the sword, be- 
fore the regulars, whose bayonets were then inserted within the mu«- 
kets, could be prepared to receive or resist their furious attack. Their 
columns soon pierced through the thin and straggling line, where 
Mackay commanded in person, and their ponderous swards completed 
the rout. Within a few minutes the victor* and the vanquished inter- 
mixed together in the field, ln a the pursuit, and in the river below, dis- 
appeared from view. Mackay, alone, when deserted by his horse and 
surrounded, forced his way with a few infantry to the right wing, 
where two regiments had maintained their ground. While the enemy 
were intent on plundering the baggage, he conducted these remain. 
ing troops in silence and in obscurity across the river, and continued 
his flight through the mountains till he reached Stirling. But Dun- 
dee, whose pursuit be dre a ded , was himself no more. After a des- 
perate and successful charge on the English artillery, while in the act 
of extending bis arm, to encourage his men forward, at the moment 
of victory, he received a shot hi his side, through an opening in hist 
armour, and dropt from horseback as he rode off the field. He sur- 
vived, howev e r, to write a concise and dignified account of the battle 
to King James. With the loss of 900 of his men, 2000 of bis oppon- 
ents were killed or taken. A rude stone was erected on the spot to 
mark the victory to future times. His memory, though hateful to 
the whigs, was long lamented by his own party, and to U t\VW c*\e- 
bnfd bj toaom of them as the last of the Soots. The modern w\i\a> 
*V ttmt air Wmltar Scott oas prostituted bis g w*\ w In maxtau, *tato 
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O'er bush, o'er bank, o'er ditch, o'er stank. 

She flang amang them a', man ; 
The Butter-box got mony knocks, 

Their riggings paid for a' then. 
They got their paiks, wi' sudden straiks, 

Which to their grief they saw, man ; 
Wi' clinkum clankum o'er their crowns, 

The lads began to fa' then. 

Hur skipt about, hur leapt about, 

And flang amang them a', man ; 
The English blades got broken heads, 

Their crowns were cleav'd in twa then. 
The durk and door made their last hour, 

And prov'd their final fa', man ; 
They thought the devil had been there, 

That play'd them sic a paw then. 

The solemn league and covenant, 

Cam whigging up the hills, man, 
Thought Highland trews durst not refuse 

For to subscribe their bills then : 
In Willie's * name they thought nae ane 

Durst stop their course at a', man, 
But hur nane-sell, wi' mony a knock, 

Cried, " Furich, whigs awa', man.** 

Sir Evan-Dhuf, and his men true, 
Came linking up the brink, man ; 

The Hogan Dutch they feared such, 
They bred a horrid stink then. 



of this man, since It is indisputable that through life be was nothing 
bat a blood-thirsty political ruffian, and only heroic in the accidental 
circumstance of his death. 

* The Prince of Orange. 

f Sir Eras Cameron of Loehiel. 
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The true Maclean, and big fierce men, 

Came in among them a', man ; 
Nane durst withstand his heavy hand, 

All fled and ran awa* then. 

Oh on a ri, oh on a ri, 

Why should she lose King Shames, man? 
Oh rig in di, oh rig m dt, 

She shall break a' her banes then ; 
With,/WrtcftsmsA, and stay a while, 

And speak a word or twa, man, 
She's gi' a straik out o'er the neck, 

Before ye win awa' then. 

O fy for shame, ye're three for ane, 

Hur nane-sell's won the day, man ; 
King Shames' red coats* should be hung up, 

Because they ran awa' then : 
Had bent their brows, like Highland trues, 

And made as lang a stay, man, 
They'd sav'd their king, that sacred thing, 

And Willie'd run away then. 



killicrankie. — Second Set 

Whabe ha'e ye been sae braw, lad ? 

Whare ha'e ye been sae brankie, O ? 
Whare ha'e ye been sae braw, lad ? 
Came ye by Killicrankie, O ? 
An ye had been whare I ha'e been, 

Ye wadna been sae cantie, O ; 

An ye had seen what I ha'e seen, 

I' the braes o' Killicrankie, O. 

4 btab recruit* Mnt by King Jim to Uw assistance of Cla whoa**. 
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I faught at land, I faught at sea, 
At hame I faught my auntie, O ; 

But I met the devil and Dundee, 
On the braes o' Killicrankie, O. 
An ye had been, &c. 

The bauld Pitcur fell in a furr, 
And Clavers gat a clankie, O, 

Or I had fed an Athol gled 
On the braes o' Killicrankie, O. 
An ye had been, &c. 

O fie Mackay, what gart ye lie 

I' the bush ayont the brankie, O ? 
Ye'd better kiss'd King Willie's loof, 
Than come to Killicrankie, O. 
It's nae shame, it's nae shame, 

It's nae shame to shank ye, O ; 
There's sour slaes on Athol braes, 
And deils at Killicrankie, O. 



THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE TILL JAMIE COMES 

HAME.* 

By yon castle wa', at the close o' the day, 
I heard a man sing, though his head it was grey ; 
And as he was singing, the tears down came, 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
The church is in ruins, the state is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars ; 
We darena weel say't, but we ken wha's to blame ; 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

* The plaintive tone of this song, independent of its politics, and 
the beauty of the air to which it was sung, made It lone, exceedingly 
popuhurmmoDg the jMcobite±—(8ee Hogg* Rdic$.\ 
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My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 
And now I greet round their green beds in the 

yird; 
It brak the sweet heart o' my faithfu' auld 

dame: 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
Now life is a burden that bows me down, 
Sin' I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 
But till my last moments my words are the same, 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 



THIS IS NO MY AIN HOUSE.* 

this is no my ain house, 

1 ken by the biggin ot ; 

For bow-kail thrave at my door cheek, 
And thristles on the riggin o't. 

A carle came wi' lack o' grace, 

Wi' unco gear and unco face ; 

And sin* he claim'd my daddy's place, 
I downa bide the triggin o't. 

Wi* routh o' kin, and routh o' reek, 
My daddy's door it wadna steek ; 
But bread and cheese were his door-cheek, 
And girdle cakes the riggin o't 

O this is no my ain house, &c. 

My daddy bag his housie weel, 
By dint o' head and dint o' heel, 
By dint o' arm and dint o' steel, 
And muckle weary priggin o't. 

O this is no my ain house, &c. 



«t\ 



* Tbk w$u mUo a war? popular song for a long toon, \Jtttosfc>Yj 
•eeoant of the BunilUur and easj character o£ tha a&x, aa> -«^\ *& fc* 
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Then was it dink, or was it donee, 
For ony cringing foreign goose 
To claucht my daddie's wee bit house, 
And spoil die hamely triggin ot r 
O this is no my ain house, &c 

Say, was if foul, or was it fair, 
To come a minder mile and mair, 
For to ding out my daddy's heir, 
And dash him wi' the whiggin o't? 
O this is no my ain house, &c. 



KING WILLIAM'S MARCH.* 

O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' frae name, 
Wi' a budget on his back, 

An' a wallet at his wame : 
But some will sit on his seat, 

Some will eat his meat, 
Some will stand i' his shoon, 

Or he come again. 

O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' to ride, 
Wi' a bullet in his bortree, 

And a shabble by his side ; 
But some will white wi' Willie's knifi 

Some will kiss Willie's wife, 
Some will wear his bonnet 

Or he come again. 

the coarse character of the satire against the reigning King. R 
paraphrased it into a lore song, which is poor in comparison wi 
original. 

* A satin on King William's departure to Join hit armj in Ir 
preijom to the battle of the Boyne. 
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O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' to sail, 
Wi' water in his waygate, 

An' wind in his tail, 
Wi' his back boonermost, 

An' his kyte downermost, 
An' his flype hindermost, 

Fighting wi' his kail. 

O Willie, Willie Wanbeard, 

He's awa' to fight ; 
But fight dog, fight bane, 

Willie will be right : 
An' hell do, what weel he may, 

An' has done for mony a day ; 
Wheel about, an' rin away, 

Like a wally wight. 

O saw ye Willie Wanbeard 

Riding through the rye? 
O saw ye Daddy Duncan 

Praying like to cry? 
That howe in a 'tato fur 

There may Willie lie, 
Wi' his neb boonermost 

An' his doup downermost, 
An' his Hype hindermost, 

Like a Pessie pie. 

Play, piper, play, piper, 

Play a bonny spring, 
For there's an auld harper 

Harping to the king, 
Wi' his sword by his side, 

An' his sign, on his reade, 
c 
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An' his crown on his head, 
Like a true king. 



rr was a' for our rightfu' king.* 

It was a' for our rightfu* king 

We left fair Scotland's strand ! 
It was a* for our rightfu' king 

We e'er saw Irish land, my dear, 

We e'er saw Irish land. 

Now a' is done that men can do, 

An' a' is done in vain : 
My love an' native land, fareweel, 

For I maun cross the main, my dear, 

For I maun cross the main. 

He turn'd him right an* round about, 

Upon the Irish shore, 
An' ga'e his bridle-reins a shake, 

With, Adieu for evermore, my dear, 

With, Adieu for evermore. 

* Captain Ogilvie, of the home of Inverquharity, Is believed to hate 
been the author of thi* long. He was with King James at the battle 
of the Boyne, and a fte rw ard s fell in an engagement on the Rhine. 
It is said also that be was one of the hundred gentlemen, ail of good 
families, who volunteered to attend their royal master in his exile. 
James had afterwards the pain of seeing these devoted followers sub- 
mit, voluntarily, to become private soldiers on his account in the 
French service, rather than return to their own country, with per- 
mission of the government, although it was optional to them to do> i 
so. They were formed Into one company, and fought both in Spain ' 
and on the Rhine with heroic valour and reputation. At the peace 
of 1696, only sixteen of them remained alive. Of the whole number 
only four were Catholics; the rest were Prote s t a nts of the Episco- 
palian persuasion, and several of them had been bred as divines. ■ 
What is perhaps still more curious, by far the greater portion of 
them were lowlands**. 
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The sodger free the wan returns, 

The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 

Never to meet again, my dear, 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, an' night is come, 

An' a' folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that's far awa, 

The lee-lang night, an' weep, my dear, 

The lee-lang night, an' weep. 



WILLIE THE WAG.* 

O, I had a wee bit mailin, 

And I had a good gray mare, 
And I had a braw bit dwalling, 

Till Willie the wag came here. 
He waggit me out o' my mailin, 

He waggit me out o' my gear, 
And out o' my bonny blade gowny, 

That ne'er was the waur o' the wear. 

He fawn'd and he waggit his tail, 

Till he poison'd the true well-e'e ; 
And wi' the wagging o' his fause tongue, 

He gart the brave Monmouth die. 
He waggit us out o' our rights, 

And he waggit us out o' our law, 
And he waggit us out o' our king ; 

O that grieves me the warst of a\ 



1 A satirical complaint of King William'* intnuion, at It vat called 
the Jacobite*, at the Revolution In 1688. The present song la a 
lb at bit IngraHtadw to hto nohf.ia.law Ja 
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The tod rules o'er the lion, 

The midden's aboon the moon, 
And Scotland maun cower and cringe 

To a fause and a foreign loon. 
O walyfu' fa' the piper 

That sells his wind sae dear ! 
And O walyfu' fa' the time 

When Willie the wag came here ! 



o what's the rhyme to porringer? 

O What's the rhyme to porringer? 

Ken ye the rhyme to porringer? 
King James the Seventh had ae dochter, 

And he ga'e her to an Oranger. 

Ken ye how he requited him ? 

Ken ye how he requited him ? 
The lad has into England come, 

And ta'en the crown in spite o* him. 

The dog, he sanna keep it lang, 

To flinch we'll make him fain again ; 
Well hing him hie upon a tree, 

And James shall hae his ain again. 

Ken ye the rhyme to grasshopper? 

Ken ye the rhyme to grasshopper? 
A hempen rein, and a horse o' tree, 

A psalm-book and a presbyter. 



WILLIE WINKIE'S TESTAMENT. 

O tell me, Fader Dennison,* 
Do you tink dat my life be done? 

* Thit i« a mitnommr, and altadat to ©r Thorn* TvokAma, fcnfe* 
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den do I leave vit you 
moments and my trunks at Loo ; 
cup, von cloak, von coverlid, 
press, von black book, and von red ; 
; you vill find direction give, 
mans shall die, and vat must live. 

•e you vill find it in my vill, 

t kings must keep deir kingdoms still, 

id, if dey please, who dem must quit ; 

ine good vench Anne must look to it. 

oe's me, dat I did ever sat 

m trone ! — But now no more of dat. 

Take you, moreover, Dennison, 

Je cursed horse dat broke dis bone.* 

Take you, beside, dis ragged coat, 
And all de curses of de Scot, 
Dat dey did give me yonder veil, 
For Darien and dat M acdonell. 
Dese are de tings I fain void give, 
Now dat I have not time to live : 

take dem off mine hands, I pray ! 
I'll go de lighter on my vay. 

1 leave unto dat poor vench Anne, 
Von cap void better fit von man, 
And vit it all de firebrands red, 

Dat in dat cap have scorch 'd mine head. 

■hop of Canterbury, a celebrated polemic writer against pope 
tended King William during his last illness. • Darien and 7 
I,' mentioned in the third verse, evidently allndes to the 8 
■neat at Darien, and the massacre of the Maodonalds at 
hkh are here made to hang heavy on the mind of Wiiiianr 
* King William's death was occasioned by his horse star 
mole bJltook. *T%» HttU gtmUtfmm in ttatkvtVc^i^mvk' 
AroarM* soatt with the Jacobites of that tej>\a «fto 
«towMcqw*jthecauaeofhla4etth. 
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All dis I hereby do bequeath, 
Before I shake de hand vit death. 
It is de ting could not do good, 
It came vit much ingratitude. 

And tell her, Dennison, vrom me, 
To lock it by most carefully, 
And keep de Scot beyond de Tweed, 
Else I shall see dem yen I'm dead. 
I have von hope, I have but von, 
'Tis veak, but better vit dan none ; 
Me visa it prove not von intrigue 
De prayer o/de selfish Whig. 



ON THE ACT OP SUCCESSION (1703).* 

I'll sing you a song, my brave boys, 
The like you ne'er heard of before ; 

Old Scotland at last is grown wise, 
And England shall bully no more. 

Succession, the trap for our slavery, 

A true Presbyterian plot, 
Advanc'd by by-ends and knavery, 

Is now kicked out by a vote. 

The Lutheran damef may be gone, 
Our foes shall address us no more, 

If the treaty}: should never go on, 
She for ever is kick'd out of door. 

* The Earl of Msrcfamont having one day presented an ad §x 
settling the succession in the house of Hanover, it was treated with 
each contempt, that tome proposed it might be burnt, and others 
that it might be sent to the castle, and was at last thrown oat of the 
house by a majority of fifty-seven vo i ce s . L o c ktutrCt Memoirs p. 60. 

t Sophia, el c Ltr ess dowager of Hanover, mother of George I. 

♦.For the union of the two kingdoms* 
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To bondage we now bid adieu, 
The English shall no more oppress us ; 

There's something in every man's view 
That in due time we hope shall redress us. 

This hundred years past we have been 
Dull slaves, and ne'er strove yet to mend ; 

It came by an old barren queen, 
And now we resolve it shall end. 

But grant the old woman should come, 
And England with treaties should woo us, 

We'll clog her before she comes home, 
That she ne'er shall have power to undo us. 

Then let us go on and be great, 
From parties and quarrels abstain ; 

Let us English councils defeat, 
And Hanover ne'er mention again. 

Let grievances now be redress'd, 
Consider, the power is our own ; 

Let Scotland no more be oppress'd, 
Nor England lay claim to our crown. 

Let us think with what blood and what care 
Our ancestors kept themselves free ; 

What Bruce, and what Wallace could dare ; 
If they did so much, why not we ? 

Let Montrose and Dundee be brought in, 
As later examples before you ; 

And hold out but as you begin, 
Like them, the next age will adore you. 
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Here's a health, my brave lads, to the duke* 
then, 
j Who has the great labour begun ; 

J He shall flourish, whilst those who forsook 

«] him. 

To Holland for shelter shall run. 



Here's a health to those that stood by him, 
i To Fletcher,f and all honest men ; 

i Ne'er trust the damn'd rogues that belie 'em, 

) Since all our just rights they maintain. 



it 



f 



Once more to great Hamilton's health, 
The hero that still keeps his ground ; 

To him we must own all our wealth :— 
Let the Christian liquor go round. 

Let all the sham tricks of the court, 

That so often have foil'd us before, 
Be now made the country's sport, 
And England shall fool us no more. 



THE AWKWARD SQUAD, f 

Shame fa' my een, 
If e'er I have seen 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation ! 

* James, Duke of Hamilton ; able and spirited, but unsteady. I 
was killed 15th Nov., 1712, in a duel with Lord Mohun, and, as w 
suspected, received his death's wound from General Macartney, tb 
J nobleman's second ; he himself falling at the same time. 

t Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a warm and strenuous advoci 
for republican government, and the natural rights of mankind. 1 
has left a volume of excellent political discourses. 

$ This song is chiefly valuable as comprising the names of all tl 
leading whlgs who strenuously promoted the Union, a measure 
which, of course, the Jacobites were violently opposed. 
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The Campbell and the Graham 

Are equally to blame, 
Seduc'd by strong infatuation. 

The Squadronie* and Whig 

Are uppish and look big, 
And mean for to rule at their pleasure ; 

To lead us by the nose 

Is what they now propose, 
And enhance to themselves all our treasury. 

The Dalrymples come in play, 

Though they sold us all away, 
And basely betrayed this poor nation ; 

On justice lay no stress, •* 

For our country they oppress, 
Having no sort of commiseration. 

No nation ever had 

A set of men so bad, 
That feed on its vitals like vultures : 

Bargeny, and Glenco, 

And the Union, do show 
To their country and crown they are traitors. 

Lord Annandale must rule, 

Though at best a very tool, 
Hath deceiv'd every man that did trust him ; 

To promise he'll not stick, 

To break will be as quick ; 
Give him money, ye cannot disgust him. 

It happen'd on a day, 

" Us cavaliers," he'd say, 
And drink all their healths in a brimmer ; 



* The Marquis of T»aedale and his party vera called the mptadrone 
«•<■*, from their pretending to act by themtelTea, and torn the 
balance of tte amending P«t*es in Parliament. •» 
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But now he's chang'd his note, 
And again has tum'd his coat, 
And acted the part of a limmer. 

Little Rothes now may huff, 

And all the ladies cuff; 
Coully Black* must resolve to knock unde 

Belhaven hath of late 

Found his father was a cheat, 
And his speech on the Union a blunder ; 

Haddington, that saint, 

May roar, blaspheme, and rant, 
He's a prop to the kirk in his station ; 

And Ormiston may hang 

The Tories all, and bang 
Every man that's against reformation. 

Can any find a flaw, 

To Sir James Stuart's skill in law, 
Or doubt of his deep penetration ? 

His charming eloquence 

Is as obvious as his sense ; 
His knowledge comes by generation. 

Though there's some pretend to say 

He is but a lump of clay, 
Yet these are malignants and Tories, 

Who to tell us are not shy, 

That he's much inclin'd to lie, 
And famous for coining of stories. 

Mr Cockburn, with fresh airs, 
Most gloriously appears, 



* The Earl of Rothes fought in the street with a caddie or pot 
called Black, because in derision of the whigs he nor* a hat « 
white tracing. Rothes is said to have been killed in the affray. 
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Directing his poor fellow-creatures ; 

And who would not admire 

A youth of so much fire, 
So much sense, and such beautiful features ? 

Lord Polworth need not grudge 

The confinement of a judge, 
But give way to his lusts and his passion, 

Burn his linens every day, 

And his creditors ne'er pay, 
And practise all the vices in fashion. 

Mr Bailey's surly sense, 

And Roxburgh's eloquence, 
Must find out a deaign'd assassination ; 

If their plots are not well laid, 

Mr Johnstoun will them aid, 
He's expert in that nice occupation. 

Though David Bailey's dead, 

Honest Kersland's in his stead,* 
His Grace can make use of such creatures ; 

Can teach them how to steer, 

'Gainst whom and where to swear, 
And prove those he hates to be traitors. 

Lord Sutherland may roar, 

And drink as heretofore, 
For he's the bravo of the party ; 

Was ready to command 

Jeanie Man's trusty band, 
In concert with the traitor M'Kertney. 



* David Bailey, and after his death, Kerr of Kersland, are laid to 
hart acted a double part In the politics of this period. They were 
employed by Qoeensberry for the whlgs, and by the leading Jacobites 
at the same time, and they are accused of having proved traitors 
to the latter by revealing all their secret proceedings to the whig 
ministry. 
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Had not Loudon got a flaw, 

And been lying on the straw, 
He'd been of great use in his station : 

Though he's much decay'd in grace, 

His son succeeds his place, 
A youth of great application. 

In naming of this set, 

We by no means must forget 
That man of renown, Captain Monro ; 

Though he looks indeed asquint, 

His head's as hard as flint, 
And he well may be reckon'd a hero. 

Zealous Harry Cunningham e 

Hath acquir'd a lasting fame 
By the service he's done to the godly : 

A regiment of horse 

Hath been given away much worse 
Than to him who did serve them so bold 

The Lord Ross's daily food 
Was on martyrs' flesh and blood, 

And he did disturb much devotion : 
Although he did design 
To o'erturn King WUlie's reign, 

Yet he must not want due promotion. 
Like a saint sincere and true, 
He discover'd all he knew, 

And for more there was then no occasioi 
Since he made this godly turn, 
His breast with zeal doth burn, 

For the king and a pure reformation. 

The Lady Lauderdale, 
And Forfar's mighty zeal, 
Brought their sons very soon into tww 
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With grace they did abound, 

The sweet of which they found, 
When they for their offspring did labour. 

There's Tweeddale and his club, 

Who have given many a rub 
To their honour, their prince, and this nation : 

Next to that heavy drone, 

Poor silly Skipness John, 
Have establish'd the best reputation. 

In making of this list, 

Lord Day should be first, 
A man most upright in spirit ; 

He's sincere in all he says, 

A double part ne'er plays, 
His word he'll not break, you may swear it. 

Drummond, Warrender, and Smith, 

Have servM with all their pith, 
And claim some small consideration. 

Give Hyndford his dragoons, 

He'll chastise the Tory loons, 
And reform ev*ry part of the nation. 

Did ever any prince 

His favours thus dispense 
On men of no merit nor candour ? 

Would any king confide 

In men that so deride 
All notions of conscience and honour ? 

Hath any been untold, 

How these our country sold, 
And would sell it again for more treasure ? 

Yet, alas ! these very men 

Are in favour now again, 
And do rule us and ride us at ptausoie. 
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QUEEN ANNE; OR, THE AULD GRAY MARE.* 

You're right, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 

You're right Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
You've tow'd us into your hand, 

Let them tow out wha can. 
You're right, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 

You're right, Queen Anne, my dow; 
You've curried the auld mare's hide, 

Shell funk nae mair at you. 
111 tell you a tale, Queen Anne, 

A tale of truth ye'se hear ; 
It is of a wise auld man, 

That had a good gray mare. 

He'd twa mares on the hill, 

And ane into the sta', 
But this auld thrawart jade, 

She was the best of a'. 
This auld mare's head was stiff, 

But nane sae weel could pu' ; 
Yet she had a will o' her ain, 

Was unco ill to bow. 
Whene'er he touch 'd her flank, 

Then she begoud to glowr ; 
And she'd pu' up her foot, 

And ding the auld man- owre. 

And when he graith'd the yaud, 
Or curried her hide fu' clean, 



• The pastry of this song Is mere doggret, bat the allegory it good. 
By the ttva mmret on the hill, Ireland and Wale* are meant. And 
England by tkt one into the ttaf, as enjoying the principal fruits of the 
Union. Scotland is rep re se nted by the amid gray seere; while the 
Furrier tlout and his smiths, are Qneensberry and his hirelings, who 
effected the Union. The drift of the song is evidently to represent 
to Queen Anne the danger of forming a union between the two king* 
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Then she wad fidge and wince, 

And shaw twa glancing een. 
Whene'er her tail play'd whisk, 

Or when her look grew skeigh, 
It's then the wise auld roan 

Was blyth to stand abeigh. 
" The deil tak that auld brute," 

Quo' he, " and me to boot, 
But I sail hae amends, 

Though I should dearly rueV 

He hired a farrier stout, 

Frae out the west countrye, 
A crafty selfish loon, 

That lo'ed the white moneye : 
That lo'ed the white moneye, 

The white but and the red ; 
And he has ta'en an aith 

That he wad do the deed. 
And he brought a' his smiths, 

I wat he paid them weel, 
And they hae seiz'd the yaud, 

And tied her head and heel. 

They tow'd her to a bauk, 

On pulleys gart her swing, 
Until the good auld yaud 

Could nowther funk nor fling. 
And rippet her wi' a spur, 

Ane daudit her wi* a flail, 
Ane proddit her in the lisk, 

• Anither aneath the tail. 
The auld wise man he leugh, 

And wow but he was fain ! 

dome. There it considerable humour displayed in it, thoagh rather 
of a vulgar kind. 



•il *" 



! 
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And bade them prod eneugh, 
And skelp her owre again. 

The mare was hard bested, 

And graned and routed sair ; 
And aye her tail play'd whisk, 

When she dought do nae mair. 
And aye they boi^d her ribs, 

And ga'e her the titherjswitch : 
" We'll learn ye to be douce, 

Ye auld wansonsy b — h." 
The mare right piteous stood, 

And bore it patiently; 
She deem'd it a' for good, 

Though good she couldna see. 

But desperation's force 

Will drive a wise man mad : 
And desperation's force 

Has rous'd the good auld yaud. 
And when ane desperate grows, 

I tell you true, Queen Anne, 
Nane kens what they will do, 

Be it a beast or man. 
And first she shook her lugs, 

And then she ga'e a snore, 
And then she ga'e a reirde, 

Made a' the smiths to glowr. 

The auld wise man grew baugh, 
And turn'd to shank away : 

" If that auld deil get loose," 
Quo' he, "we'll rue the day." 

The thought was hardly thought/ 
The word was hardly sped, 
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When down came a* the house, 

Aboon the auld man's head : 
For the yaud she made a broost, 

Wi' ten yauds* strength ami mair, 
Made a' the kipples to crash, 

And a' the smiths to rair. 

The smiths were smoor'd ilk ane, 

The wise auld* man was slain ; 
The last word e'er he said, 

Was, wi' a waefu' mane, 
" O wae be to the yaud, 

And a* her hale countrye ! 
I wish I had letten her rin, 

As wild as wild could be." 
The yaud she 'scaped away 

Frae 'rnang the deadly stoure, 
And chap'd awa hame to him 

That aught her ance afore. 

Take heed, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
Take heed, Queen Anne, my dovo ; 

The auld gray mare's ourset, 
The wise auld man is you. 



THE UNION. 

Now fy let u s a' to the treaty, 
For there will be wonders there, 

For Scotland is to be a bride, sir, 
And wed to the Earl of Stair. 

Three's Queensberry, Seafield, and Mar, sir, 
And Morton comes in by the bye ; 



had tan anted a Dnk» by JMMtU*, to* w"" % 
D 
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There's Loudon, and Leven, and Weems, s 
And Sutherland, frequently dry. 

There's Rosebeny, Glasgow, and Duplin, 

And Lord Archibald Campbell, and Roj 
The president, Francis Montgomery, 

Wha ambles like ony paced horse. f 

There's Johnstoun, Dan Campbell, and TU 

Whom the court hath had still on their ben 
There's solid Pitmedden and Forgland, 

Wha design'd jumping on to the bench. 

There's Ormistoun and Tillicoultrie, 

And Smollett for the town of Dumbartoi 
There's Arniston, too, and Carnwathie, 

Put in by his uncle, L. Wharton ; 
There's Grant, and young Pennicook, sir, 

Hugh Montgomery, and Davy DalrympI 
There's one who will surely bear bouk, sir, 

Prestongrange, who indeed is not simple. 

Now the Lord bless the jimp one-and-thirt 
If they prove not traitors in fact, 

theless supported the interests of the Prince of Orange, and too; 
lead in promoting the union. 

Seafield, son to the Earl of Flndlater ; was bred a lawyer, 
at the convention in 1689, supported the cause of King James 
was afterwards brought over by the Duke of Hamilton to the inl 
of William, and in 1698 was made one of his secretaries of state, 
was selfish, mean, and proud ; and when the treaty of union, i 
terminated the independence of Scotland as a kingdom, waa en 
he is said to have exclaimed, " There is the end o» an auld « 
This wanton insult to his country was not overlooked. His bm 
Captain Ogllvie, who was a considerable fanner and cattle dealei 
lng reproved by him for engaging fat a profession so mean, is sa 
have aborted, " True, brother, I diana flee sae high as yon, bt 
maun baith do as we dow— I only sell mam*, but ye sell nmHom*, 9 
The other characters mentioned in this song are suflciently ki 
by their names; but of the part some of them took in bringing j 
Uiaterentfnomitketetakenbyajiy'oftheasmaUsBSo/tb^pexii 
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But see that their bride be well drest, sir, 

Or the devil take all the pack. 
May the devil take all the hale pack, sir, 

Away on his back with a bang ; 
Then well may our new-buskit bridle 

For her ain first wooer think lang. 



AW A, WHIGS, AW A.* 

Aw a, Whigs, awa, 

Awa, Whigs, awa, 
Yete but a pack o' traitor loons, 
Ye'll ne'er do good at a'. 
Our thristles flourish'd fresh and fair, 

And bonny bloom'd our roses ; 
But Whigs came like a frost in June, 
And wither'd a' our posies. 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 

Our sad decay in kirk and state 

Surpasses my descriving ; 
The Whigs cam o'er us for a curse, 

And we ha'e done wi' thriving. 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 

A foreign Whiggish loon brought seeds 

In Scottish yird to cover, 
But we'll pu' a' his dibbled leeks, 

And pack him to Hanover. 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 

* None of the Jacobite songs have been more popular than this, 
chiefly on account of the beauty of Its air, which is said to be the 
most ancient of all the Scottish airs. The Piper to eleven's own 
troaf of hone Is reported to have plajed it with so much vigouT and 
rurj while standing on a bank of the Clyde, at the battle of Both well 
Bridge, thai he attracted particular notice, and a Whig bullet ac- 
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Our ancient crown's fa*n i' the dust, 
Deil blind them wi* the stoure o*t; 

And write their names i* his black beuk, 
Wha ga'e the Whigs the power ot 
Awa, Whigs, &c 

Grim vengeance lang has ta'en a nap, 
But we may see him wauken ; 

Gude help the day, when royal heads 
Are hunted like a mankin ! 
Awa, Whigs, &c 

The deil he heard the stoure o' tongues, 
And ramping cam amang us ; 

But he pitied us sae curs'd wi' Whigs, 
He turn'd and wadna wrang us. 
Awa, Whigs, &c 

The deil sat grim amang the reek, 

Thrang bundling brunstane matches ; 
And croonM 'mang the beuk-taking Whigs, 
Scraps of auld Calvin's catches. 
Awa, Whigs, awa, 

Awa, Whigs, awa, 
Ye'll run me out o' wun spunks, 
Awa, Whigs, awa. 



THE BIDING MARE.* 

My daddy had a riding mare, 
And she was ill to sit, 

cordingly Mat hi* Pipenhlp reeling over intp the flood below, whan 
be wm drowned. The fourth and ifth verses of this tonf an 
modern, and have been ascribed to Burns. * 

• This It a food specimen of the vulgarity of Jacobite wit, and fa 
nly one of a hundred which nilght be given of the sane kind. The 
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And by there came an unco loon, 

And slippit in his fit. 
He set his fit into the stfrup, 

And gripped sickerly; 
And aye sinsyne, my dainty mare, 

She flings and glooms at me. 

This thief he fell and brain'd himsel', 

And up gat couthy Anne ; 
She gripped the mare, the riding gear 

And halter in her hand : 
And on she rade, and fast sh* rade, 

O'er necks o' nations three ; 
Kent that she ride the aiver stiff, 

Sin' she has geck'd at me ! 

The Whigs they ga*e my Auntie draps 

That hastened her away, 
And then they took a cursed oath, 

And drank it up like whey : 
Then they sent for a bastard race, 

Whilk I may sairly rue, 
And for a horse they've got an ass, 

And on it set a sow. 

Then hey the ass, the dainty ass, 
. That cocks aboon them a' ! 



riUmg man b typical of the Government} King WttUam, Qoeen 
Anne, and Gaorge I. are the Sovereigns satirised. The Joke of the 
Sow, refer* to the Countess of Darlington, a mistreat of the latter, 
whom he brought over with him from Hanover. Having been ex- 
s seM i u ly fat, she never got any other name from the Jacobites than 
the 8*m. It b reported of this lady, that being insulted by a mob 
one day, she cried out of her coach In the best English she could* 
M Coot peoples, vy do you wrong us? We be come for all your coots." 
— • yes, damn ye !• cried one of the crowd, " and for alt our 
dk«tt»fe,tOQ»IthmkV 
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And hey the sow, the dainty sow, 
That soon will get a fa' ! 

The graith was ne'er in order yet, 
The bridle wasna worth a doit; 

And mony ane will get a bite, 
Or cuddy gangs awa. 



THE WEE, WEE GERMAN LAIRDIE.* 

Wha the deil hae we got for a king, 
But a wee, wee German lairdie ! 

An* when we gaed to bring him name, 
He was delving in his kail-yardie : 

Sheughing kail, and laying leeks, 

But the hose and but the breeks ; 

Up his beggar duds he cleeks, 
The wee, wee German lairdie ! 

And he's clapt down in our gudeman's chair, 

The wee, wee German lairdie ! 
And he's brought fouth o' foreign trash, 

And dibbled them in his yardie : 
He's pu'd the rose o* English loons, 
And brake the harp o' Irish clowns, 
But our Scots thristle will jag his thumbs, 
The wee, wee German lairdie. 

Come up amang the Highland hills, 
Thou wee, wee German lairdie, 

And see how Charlie's lang-kail thrive, 
That he dibbled in his yardie : 



* Ttw derision and contempt implied in thai aong mi 

ladloroot, that it b » generml fanmrlte ewn «t the pteeent d«j. It 

J« emy t9 many diflhreot toiMt. The Ettricfc Qh o ph a id — aarta that 

bmoompomd tbe air to which it it |poanttj W|litai 

coontle* maoy ymn mgo. 
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And if a stock ye daur to pu\ 
Or baud the yoking of a pleugfa, 
We'll break your sceptre o'er your mou', 
Thou wee bit German lairdie ! 

Our hills are steep, our glens are deep, 

No fitting for a yardie ; 
And our norlan* thristles winna pu', 

Thou wee, wee German lairdie ! 
And we've the trenching blades o' wier, 
Wad lib ye o' your German gear, 
And pass ye *neath the claymore's sheer, 

Thou feckless German lairdie ! 

He'll ride nae mair on strae sonks, 

For gawing his German hurdies ; 
But he sits on our gude king's throne, 

Amang the English lordies. 
Auld Scotland ! thou'rt owre cauld a hole 

For nursing siccan vermin ; 
But the very dogs o' England's court 

Can bark and howl in German ! 



CAME YE O'ER FRAE FRANCE ?* 

Came ye o'er frae France ? 

Came ye down by Lunnon ? 
Saw ye Geordie Whelps,f 

And his bonny woman ? 
Were ye at the place 

Ca'd the Kittle Housie ? \ 

• ThJa b another specimen of the vulgar mode in which the Jaco- 
bites displayed their wit. It is, nevertheless, a smart rant. 

t A low term used bj the Jacobites for Guetph, the faanV) uksa ot 
the Home of Hanover. 
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Saw ye Geordie's grace 
Riding on a goosie ? 

Geordie he's a man, 

There is little doubt o*t; 
He's done a' he can, 

Wha can do without it? 
Down there came a blade,* 

Linkin like my lordie ; 
He wad drive a trade 

At the loom o' Geordie. 

Though the claith were bad, 

Blythly may we niffer ? 
Gin we get a wab, 

It makes little differ. 
We hae tint our plaid, 

Bannet, belt, and swordie, 
Ha's and mailins braid — 

But we hae a Geordie ! 

Jocky's gane to France, 

And Montgomery's lady ; 
There they'll learn to dance : 

Madam, are you ready ? 
They'll be back belyve, 

Belted, brisk, and lordly ; 
Brawly may they thrive 

To dance a jig wi' Geordie ! 

Hey for Sandy. Don ! 

Hey for Cockolorum ! 
Hey for Bobbing John,f 

And his Highland quorum ! 

Count Konlngmua*. 
t Jdm, Earl of Mar, who, about thi» time, iraa nUnilmnVt 
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Mony a sword and lance 
Swings at Highland hurdie : 

How they'll skip and dance 
O'er the bum o' Geordie ! 



THE SOW'S TAIL TO GEORDIE. * 

i GeorchVs now come hereabout, 

me light on his sulky snout ! 

lawky sow has found him out, 

ind turn'd her tail to Geordie. 
The sow's tail is till him yet, 
A sow's birse will kill him yet. 
The sow's tail is till him yet, 
The sow's tail to Geordie ! 

Geordie he came up the town, 
a bunch o' turnips on his crown ; 
ha !" quo' she, " I'll pull them down, 
jid turn my tail to Geordie." 

The sow's tail is till him yet, &c 

Geordie he gat up to dance, 
I wi' the sow to take a prance, 
I aye she gait her hurdies flaunce, 
nd turn'd her tail to Geordie. 
The sow's tail is till him yet, &c 

use of the Cheralier. Sandy Don and Cockotontm allude to 
if the other chieftaini engaged in the tame interest, 
te humour of this satirical song atones for the grossness of It. 
says that when a boy he heard it frequently sung by an old 
i, a determined Jacobite, who always accompanied it with the 
atton, that " it was a cried-down sang, but she didna mind 
tnd that baith it and €fer Bogie were cried down at Edinburgh 
n the same day." George the First's mistreat, Ladj Darling* 
here again designated by the Sow. TYua \aAj w%» % coutaKBX 
br lampoon. Horace Walpoleu doKaciptkaa cCYsn Ytvautav 

E 
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It's Geordie lie gaed out to hang, 
The sow came round him wi' a bang : 
* * Aha !" quo' she, " there's something wrang; 
I'll turn my tail to Geordie." 

The sow's tail is till him yet, &c 

The sow and Geordie ran a race, 
But Geordie fell and brake his face : 
" Aha !" quo' she, " I've won the race, 
And turn'd my tail to Geordie." 

The sow's tail is till him yet, &c 

It's Geordie he sat down to dine, 
And wha came in but Madam Swine? 
" Grumph ! Grumph !" quo' she, " I'm come 
I'll sit and dine wi' Geordie." [in time, 

The sow's tail is till him yet, &c. 

It's Geordie he lay down to die ; 
The sow was there as weel as he : 
" Umph ! Umph !" quo' she, " he's no for me," 
And turn'd her tail to Geordie. 

The sow's tail is till him yet, &c. 

It's Geordie he gat up to pray, 
She mumpit round and ran away : 
" Umph ! Umph !" quo' she, " he's done for aye," 
And turn'd her tail to Geordie. 

The sow's tail is till him yet, &c. 

When contrasting her with another mistress of George's, he says, 
•* Ladj Darlington, whom I taw at my mother's in my infancy, and 
whom I remember by being terrified at her enormous figure, was as 
corpulent and ample, as the Duchess was long and emaciated. Two 
fierce black eyes, large and rolling beneath two lofty arched eye- 
brows ; two acres of cheeks spread with crimson ; an ocean of neck 
and bosom, that overflowed, and was not distinguished from the 
lower furt other body, and no put restrained toy «•*%.** Such was 
tf* Arm of bar who figure* as the Sow wkest t«tt we* W»V4 H 
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THE REBELLIOUS CHEW.* 

Ye Whigs are a rebellious crew, 

The plague of this poor nation ; 
Ye give not God nor Caesar due ; 

Ye smell of reprobation. 
Ye are a stubborn perverse pack, 

Conceived and nurs'd by treason ; 
Your practices are foul and black, 

Your principles 'gainst reason. 

Your Hogan Moganf foreign things, 

God gave them in displeasure ; 
Ye brought them o'er, and call'd them kings; 

They've drain'd our blood and treasure. 
Can ye compare your king to mine, 

Your Geordie and your Willie? 
Comparisons are odious, 

A toadstool to a lily. 

Our Darien can witness bear, 

And so can our Glenco, sir $ 
Our South Sea it can make appear, 

What to your kings we owe, sir. 
We have been murder'd, starv'd, and robb'd, 

By those your kings and knav'ry, 
And all our treasure is stock-jobb'd, 

While we groan under slav'ry. 



OwnKfc The air of this song has always been popular, and hat afforded 
infinite scope for variations bj the delighted masters of the fiddle- 
stick. 

« TUs is a general satire levelled at the political discrimination of 
the whlgs, and a particular one, in so far as it applies to the princes 
they s u pported on the throne, or those whom it styles, the 
Moffomjbrttgn things. 
fCmaitenm/br the Dutch words Himgh Mogedigt, Aajaf^xw^V^ 
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Did e'er the rightful Stuarts* race 

(Declare it, if you can, sir,) 
Reduce you to so bad a case ? 

Hold up your face, and answer. 
Did he whom ye expell'd the throne, 

Your islands e'er harass so, 
As these whom ye have plac'd thereon, 

Your Brunswick and your Nassau? 

By strangers we are robb'd and shamm'd, 

This you must plainly grant, sir. 
Whose coffers with our wealth are cramm'd, 

While we must starve for want, sir. 
Can ye compare your kings to mine, 

Your Geordie and your Willie ? 
Comparisons are odious, 

A bramble to a lily. 

Your prince's mother did amiss, * 

This ye have ne'er denied, sir, 
Or why liv'd she without a kiss, 

Connn'd until she died, sir ? 
Can ye compare your queen to mine ? 

I know ye're not so silly : 
Comparisons are odious, 

A dockan to a lily. 

* George I. while electoral prince, married his cousin Dorothea* 
jnly child of the Duke of Zell. She was very beautiful, bat her 
husband treated her with neglect, and had several mistresses. This 
asage seems to have disposed her to retaliate, by indulging in a lit- 
tle external gallantry. The celebrated Swedish Count Knningsmark 
wing at that period at Hanover, became the unfortunate object of bar 
»quetry ; and, although no criminal intercourse is said to have really 
sxUted between them, he was privately assassinated, and Dorothea 
luffered imprisonment during the remainder of her life. When George 
[I. first visited Hanover, he ordered some alterations in the palace, 
ind while repairing the dressing-room which belonged to hit mother, 
be Princess Dorothea, the body of Koningsmark was discovered nn- 
w the parement, when be it supposed to hne toea «kx*aa>t& «svi 
tied. 
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Her son is a poor matchless sot, 

His own papa ne'er lov'd him ; 
And Feckie* is an idiot. 

As they can swear who prov'd him. 
Gin ye compare your prince to mine, 

A thing so dull and silly ? 
Comparisons are odious, 

A mushroom to a lily. 



the cuckoo, f 

The cuckoo's a bonny bird, when he comes 

home, [home, 

The cuckoo's a bonny bird, when he comes 
Hell fley away the wild birds that hank about 

the throne, 
My bonny cuckoo, when he comes home. 
The cuckoo's the bonny bird, and he'll hae the 

day ; ' [may say ; 

The cuckoo's the royal bird, whatever they 
Wi' the whistle o' his mou', and the blink o' 

his e'e» 
Hell scare a' the unco birds away frae me. 

The cuckoo's a bonny bird, when he comes 
home, [home, 

The cuckoo's a bonny bird, when he comes 

He 11 fley away the wild birds that hank about 
the throne, 

My bonny cuckoo, when he comes home. 

* Frederick, Prince of Wales, fttber of George III. 
f This song was first printed in Hogg's Relics. The Shepherd says 
he had never before seen it either in print or manuscript; bat it mutt 

tune been a greet fimmrite In the last age; for abwat \k« \in« ^\v«n 
AeAejaa tint to know one song from another, alWhe tAo.^*ov\*^WbX 
eonldiingtt mU, mng The Cuckoxt, a bonny Bird, 
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The cuckoo's a bonny bird, but far fin* bis 
hame ; * [kame ; 

I ken him by the feathers that grow upon his 

And round that double kame yet a crown I 
hope to see, 

For my bonny cuckoo he is dear to me. 



BRITONS, NOW RETRIEVE YOUR GLORY. 

Britons, now retrieve your glory, 

And your ancient rights maintain ; 
Drive th' usurping race before you, 

And restore a Stuart's reign. 
Load the Brunswick prancer double, 
Heap on all your care and trouble, 
Drive him hence, with all his rabble, 
Never to return again. 

Call your injur'd king to save you, • 
Ere you farther are oppress'd ; 

He's so good, he will forgive you, 
And receive you to his breast. 

Think on all the wrongs you Ye done him, 

Bow your rebel necks, and own him ; 

Quickly make amends, and crown him, 
Or you never can be blest. 



JAMIE THE ROVER. 



Of all the days that's in the year, 
The tenth of June* I love most dear, 
When our white roses will appear, 
For sake of Jamie the Rover. 

• It would appear from this song, that the Chevalier* birthday 
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In tartans braw our lads are drest, 
With roses glancing on their breast ; 
For amang them a' we love him best, 
Young Jamie they call the Rover. 

As I came in by Auchindown, 

The drums did beat, and trumpets sound, 

And aye the burden o* the tune 

Was, Up wi' Jamie the Rover!- 
There's some wha say he's no the thing, 
And some wha say he's no our king ; 
But to their teeth we'll rant and sing, 

Success to Jamie the Rover ! 

In London there's a huge black bull, 
That would devour us at his will ; 
Well twist his horns out of his skull, 

And drive the old rogue to Hanover. 
And hey as he'll rout, and hey as he'll roar, 
And hey as he'll gloom, as heretofore ! 
But we'll repay our auld black score, 

When we get Jamie the Rover. 

O wae's my heart for Nature's change, 
And ane abroad that's forc'd to range ! 
God bless the lad, where'er he remains, 

And send him safely over ! 
It's J. and S., I must confess, 
Stands for his name that I do bless : 
O may he soon his own possess, 

Young Jamie they call the Rover ! 

had been celebrated by the Northern Jacobites at Auchindown, 10th 
Jane, }714; and that, during the festival, they swore fealty to the 
house of Stuart. Auchindown, noticed in so many of our Jacobite 
nags, from the " Bought & CromdaU,** downwards, is now a ruin. It 
was not froperljf a " town,*' but a romantic castle situated in the 
wilds of Glen Fiddicb, in Ba nff s hir e. 
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THE AULD STUARTS BACK AGAIN.* 

The auld Stuarts back again, 
The auld Stuarts back again ; 
Let howlet Whigs do what they can. 

The Stuarts will be back again. 
Wha cares for a 1 their creeshy duds, 
And a' Kilmarnock sowen suds ? 
We'll wauk their hydes and fyle their flic 

And bring the Stuarts back again. 

There's Ayr and Irvine, wi' the rest. 
And a' the cronies i' the west, 
Lord! sic a scaw'd and scabbit nest, 

How they'll set up their crack again ! 
But wad they come, or dare they come, 
Afore the bagpipe and the drum, 
We'll either gar them a' sing dumb, 

Or " Auld Stuarts back again." 

Give ear unto my loyal sang, 

A' ye that ken the right frae rang, 

And a' that look and think it lang 

For auld Stuarts back again. 
Were ye wi' me to chace the rae, 
Out-owre the lulls and far away, 
And saw the Lords were there that day, 

To bring the Stuarts back again. 



* The towns of Ayr, Troon, and Kilmarnock, and other towt 

the west, were very active in raising men in defence of the Prote 

succession at the rebellion in 1715. This song seems to have 

written in splenetic anger at their zeal on the occasion by a Jacc 

The latter part of the song refers to the famous Hunting in the fi 

of Brae-Mar, contrived by the Karl of Mar as a firetenoe for brin 

tbe noble* both of the South and the North together, to commhv 

tone for the rising which immediately afterward* took ^\m». 
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There ye might see the noble Max, 
Wi' Athol, Huntly, and Traquair, 
Seaforth, Kilsyth, and Auldubair, 

And money mae, whatreck, again. 
Then what are a' their westlan'd crews ? 
We'll gar the tailors teck again : 
Can they forestand the tartan trews, 

And auld Stuarts back again ? 



AT AUCHINDOWN.* 

It Auchindown, the tenth of June, 

Sae merry, blythe, and gay, sir, 
£ach lad and lass did fill a glass, 

And drink a health that day, sir. 
We drank a health, and no by stealth, 

'Mang kimmers bright and lordly : 
' King James the Eighth ! for him we'll fight, 

And down wi* cuckold Geordie !" 

We took a spring, and danc'd a fling, 

A wow but we were vogie ! 
We didna fear, though we lay near 

The Campbells, in Stra'bogie : 
for yet the loons, the black dragoons, 

At Fochabers a-raising : 
f they durst come, we'd pack them home, 

And send them to their grazing. 

We fear'd no harm, and no alarm, 
No word was spoke of dangers ; 



• This It another production of Norland JacoblUsm, coramemora- 
to of the featlval held at Anchlndo«n, on the CYkn«&« a* <s^ 
totgrnt birth-dmy, 10th Jane, 1714. It fe uiuttXYj «»& *° ^* ** X *- 
umdold tune ofCtmldKaUin Abtrdttn. 
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We join'd the dance, and kiss'd the lance, 

And swore us foes to strangers, 
To ilka name that dar'd disclaim. 

Our Jamie and his Charlie. 
" King James the Eighth ! for him well fight 

" And down the cuckold carlie !" 



LOCHMABEN GATE.* 

As I came by Lochmaben gate, 

It's there I saw the Johnstons riding; 
Away they go, and they fear'd no foe, 

With their drums a-beating, colours flying. 
All the lads of Annandale 

Came there, their gallant chief to follow; 
Brave Burleigh, Ford, and Ramerscale, 

With Winton and the gallant Rollo. 



* This song is commemorative of Southland JacoHHsai, i 
to a celebrated meeting of the Border Partisans of the houae of Stuart, 
which took place at Lochmaben in Dumfries-shire, on 29th May, 
1714. to ascertain their strength, and to concert measu res m aid ef 
the insurrection which was then in contemplation by the Earl of 
Mar and others in the north, and which took place the feUowmg 
jear. The meeting was held under the pretence of hone^raolBg; 
but the parties were at no pains to disguise the real object of it. Two 
plates, which were the prizes to be run for, bad peculiar devices. The 
one had a woman with balances in her band, the emblem of JostJos, 
and over the head was " JuetnHa," and at a little distance, « , 
cutque." The other had several men in a tumbling posture, and < 
eminent person erected above the rest, with this inecrlptfos from 
Scripture, Exekiel xxi. 27. " I nrUI overturn, overturn, overturn at | mi 
UihaUU no more, until htcvme whose right UU, and I rvW give Ukbn.* 
After the race, the leaders, and many more of the Jacobite gentry, 
such as the Maxwells of Tinwald, Johnston of Wamphray, Carruchen 
of Bamencales, the Master of Burleigh, went to the cross, and m pre- 
sence of hundreds, with drums beating and colours flying, drank maV 
King's health upon their knees. Such was the fury of their seal, if 
any one refused to drink the toast, be wasd—dto hell by the Master 
of Burleigh. This precious partisan had only a few weeks beta* 
made his escape from Edinburgh Jail, where he had been lying 
under sentence of death for murder. 
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I ask'd a man what meant the fray ? 

" Good sir," said he, " yon seem a stranger : 
This is the twenty-ninth of May; 

Far better had yon shun the danger. 
These are rebels to the throne, 

Reason have we all to know it ; 
Popish knaves and dogs each one, 

Pray pass on, or you shall rue it." 

I look'd the traitor in the face, 

Drew out my brand and ettled at him : 
" Deil send a* the whiggish race 

Downward to the dad that gat 'em !" 
Right sair he gloom'd, but naething said, 

While my heart was like to scunner, 
Cowards are they born and bred, 

Ilka whinging, praying sinner. 

My bonnet on my sword I bare, 

And fast I spurr'd by knight and lady, 
And thrice I wav'd it in the air, 

Where a' our lads stood rank'd and ready. 
" Long live King James !" aloud I cried, 

" Our nation's king, our nation's glory !" 
" Long live King James !" they all replied, 

" Welcome, welcome, gallant Tory !" 

There I shook hands wi' lord and knight, 

And mony a braw and buskin'd lady : 
But lang I'll mind Lochmaben gate, 

And a' our lads for battle ready. 
And when I gang by Locher Brigs, 

And o'er the moor, at e'en or morrow, 
111 lend a curse unto the Whigs, 

That wrought us a 1 this dool and sorrow. 
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THE WAES OF SCOTLAND.* 

When I left thee, bonny Scotland, 

O thou wert fair to see ! 
Fresh as a bonny bride in the morn, 

When she maun wedded be. 
When I came back to thee Scotland, 

Upon a May morn fair, 
A bonny lass sat at our town end, 

Kaming her yellow hair. 

' Oh hey ! oh hey!' sung the bonny lass, 

' Oh hey ! and wae is me ! 
There's siccan sorrow in Scotland, 

As een did never see. 
Oh hey ! oh hey ! for my father auld ! 

Oh hey ! for my mither dear ! 
And my heart will burst for the bonny lad 

Wha left me lanesome here.' 

I had gane in my ain Scotland 

Mae miles than twa or three, 
When I saw the head o' my ain father 

Coming up the gate to me. 
* A traitor's head !' and * a traitor's head !' 

Loud bawl'd a bloody loon ; 
But I drew frae the sheath my glave o' weir, 

And strack the reaver down. 

I hied me hame to my father's ha', 
My dear auld mither to see ; 



* ThU long U evidently modern, bat the subject relates to the 
early Jacobite Timet, and is beautifully handled. It is believed to 
be a production of that delightful master of the Scottish Lyre, Allan 
Cunningham. The air is the well-known one of the Sitter Cronm. 
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But she lay 'mang the black eizels, 

Wi' the death-tear in her e'e. 
' O wha has wrought this bloody wark? 

Had I the reaver here, 
I'd wash his sark in his ain heart's blood, 

And gie't to his dame to wear.' 

I hadna gane firae my ain dear hame 

But twa short miles and three, 
Till up came a captain o' the Whigs 

Says, ' Traitor, bide ye me !' 
I grippit him by the belt sae braid, 

It birsted i' my hand, 
But I threw him frae his weir-saddle, 

And drew my burlie brand. 

* Shaw mercy on me !' quo' the loon, 

And low he knelt on knee : 
But by his thigh was my father's glaive 

Whilk gude King Bruce did gie ; 
And buckled round him was the broider'd belt 

Whilk my mither's hands did weave. 
My tears they mingled wi' his heart's blood, 

And reek'd upon my glaive. 

I wander a' night 'mang the lands I own'd, 

When a' folk are asleep, 
And I lie o'er my father and mither's grave 

An hour or twa to weep. 
O, fatherless and mitherless, 

Without a ha' or hame, 
I maun wander through dear Scotland, 

And bide a traitor's blame. 
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OVER THE SEAS AND FAR AWA.* 

When we think on the days of auld, 
When our Scots lads were true as bauld, 
O weel may we weep for our foul fa', 
And grieve for the lad that's far awaj 
Over the seas and far awa, 
Over the seas and far awa, 
O weel may we maen for the day that* s gane, 
And the lad that's banish'd far awa. 

Some traitor lords, for love o' gain, 
They drove our true king owre the main, 
In spite o' right, and rule, and law, 
And the friends o' him that's far awa. 
Over the seas and far awa, &c 

A bloody rook frae Brunswick flew, 
And gather'd devil's birds anew ; 
Wi' kingmen's blude they gorge their maw ; 
O dule to the louns sent Jamie awa' ! 
Over the seas and far awa, &c. 

And cruel England, leal men's dread, 
Doth hunt and cry for Scottish blude, 
To hack, and head, and hang, and draw, 
And a' for the lad that's far awa. 

Over the seas and far awa, &c. 



* The absence of the exiled family was always a 

with the Jacobites for the exercise of the muse, The r 

were based upon that topic, had usually more 'popwlarity than am, 
others, and remains* much longer in rogue. Hanae, the atov 



specimen, though not very choice in respect of the/ peetry, was al 
ways popular for its subject, and it really does breathe the tree aaW 
of ultra loyalty. The Whigs, who are designated as ** derire betas, 
would have scarcely had Jeddart justice from the — "fenee of lb 
writer of this Song, or those who held the same political 
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There's a reade in heaven, I read it true, 
There's vengeance for us on a' that crew, 
There's blude for Mude to ane and a* 9 
That sent our bonnie lad far awa. 

Over the seas and far awa, 

Over the seas and far awa, 
He'll soon be here that I loe dear, 

And he's welcome hame frae far awa ! 



LET OUR GREAT JAMES COME OVER.* 

Let our great James come over, 

And baffle Prince Hanover, 
With hearts and hands, in loyal bands, 

We'll welcome him at Dover. 

Of royal birth and breeding, 

In ev'ry grace exceeding, 
Our hearts will mourn till his return, 

O'er lands that lie a-bleeding. 

Let each man, in his station, 
Fight bravely for the nation ; 
Then may our king long live and reign, 
In spite of abjuration. f 



" Though this Song is not -without merit, it it so general in its 
application as to afford no ground for remark. One thing may be 
inferred, however, from the last verse— which is, that if the Jaco- 
bites had got their own way, they would have made sad work among 
the Wb4f£| Hanging would have been thought by far too gentle 
a pansthassrit for them. 

tfTtae Act of Abjuration here referred to, was passed by the par - 
UanJent of King William, in 1*701. By this Act, all persons holding 
situations in church or state, were compelled, by oath, to abjure the 
pretended Prince of Wales (James It's son) ; to recognise William as 
their * right and lawful King, and his heirs, according to the Act of 
Statement :" they also became bound to maintain the Established 
Church of England, at the same time tolerating dissenters. 
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i F .. He only can relieve us 

uj. From every thing that grieves us : 

III, Our church is rent, our treasure spent; 

He only can reprieve us. 

Too long he's been excluded. 
Too long we've been deluded : 

Let's with one voice sing and rejoice ; 
The peace is now concluded. 
The Dutch are disappointed, 
Their whiggish plots disjointed ; 

The sun displays his glorious rays, 
To crown the Lord's anointed. 

Away with Prince Hanover ! 

We'll have no Prince Hanover ! 
King James the Eighth has the true ri 

And he is coming over. 

Since royal James is coming, 

Then let us all be moving, 
With heart and hand at his command, 

To set the Whigs a-running. 

Let not the abjuration 
Impose upon our nation, 

Restrict our hands, whilst he commanc 
Through false imagination : 
For oaths which are imposed 
Can never be supposed 

To bind a man, say what they can, 
When justice is opposed. 

The parliament's gone over, 
The parliament's gone over, 
And all the Whigs have run their rigs, 
And brought home Prove* Haxwyi 
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And now that he's come over, 
O what will ye discover. 
When in a rope we'll hang him up ? 
And so farewell, Hanover. 

But whom will ye have over? 

But whom will ye have over? 
King James the Eighth, with all our might, 

And land him in our border. 

And when that he's come over, 

O what will ye discover, 
But Whigs in ropes high hanging up, 

For siding with Hanover? 



WEEL MAY WE A' BE.* 

Weel may we a' be, 
HI may we never see, 
Here's to the king, 
And this good company ! 
Fill nil your glasses high, 
We'll drain our barrels dry ; 
Out upon them, fie ! fie ! 
That winna do't again. 

Here's to the king, boys ! 
Ye ken wha I mean, boys ! 
And every honest man, boys, 
That will do't again ! 

Fill fill your glasses high, &c. 

• Tha compliment paid the King of Sweden in thU drinking song, 
most have bean owing to the preparations which that monarch was 
than muring to assist James to recover the throne of Britain. George 
I. had provoked the wrath of Charles by entering into a league with 
soma of tha continental powers. The death of the Swede soon after, 
pat m atop to hU p/ans, and relieved tha aporahenfttoraolxXv*!.^^ 
Coaxtt tb» aaoM tin*. 
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Here's to a' the chieftains 
Of the gallant Scottish clans, 
They hae done it mair than ance, 
And they'll dot again. 
Fill fill your glasses high, &c 

When the pipes began to strum 
Tuttie tattie to the drum, 
Out claymore, and down the gun, 
And to the knaves again. 
Fill fill your glasses high, &c. 

Here's to the royal Swede, 
Fresh laurels crown his head f 
Pox on every sneaking blade 
That winna do't again ! 
Fill fill your glasses high, &cc 

But to make a* things right now, 
He that drinks maun fight too, 
To show his heart's upright too, 
And that he'll do't again. 
Fill fill your glasses high, &c. 



PETTICOATS LOOSE.* 

It's Hanover, Hanover, fast as you can 01 
Hey gudeman, away gudeman ; 

* Thu wild rant ia obviously a satire on some of the irrejra 
of the Court of George I. His two 'German mistresses, M 
Schulemberg, Duchess of Kendal, and Madam Kilmansegge, Q 
of Platen, afterwards Countess of Darlington, are re fe r r e d tn 
tbe appellations of Kenny and Ktily. The one was lean and hj 
and tbe other monstrously fat ; but George was as little const 
them as to his wife. Madame Kilman i egg e had a ^I'ghfr t 
who wam married to Lord Viscount Howe. Feda« aa& R«Mn, 
*ong, mean Frederick, Prince of Wales, and Wi Bates**.'* aVgj 
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It's Hanover, Hanover, fast as you can over. 

Bide na here till day gudeman. 
For there is a harper down i' the north, 
Has play'd a spring on the banks o' Forth, 
And aye the owre-word o' the tune 
Is, Away gudeman, away gudeman. 
It's Hanover, Hanover, &c. 

It's Feddy maun strap, and Robin maun 

string, 
And Killy may wince, and fidge, and fling, 
For Kenny has loos'd her petticoat string, 
Gae tie 't again, gae tie t again. 
It's Hanover? -Hanover, &c 

O Kenny my kitten, come draw your mitten, 
And dinna be lang, and dinna be lang ; 

For petticoat's loose, and barrie is slitten, 
And a's gane wrang, and a's gane wrang. 
It's Hanover, Hanover, &c. 



o what's the matter wi' the whigs ? * 

O what'b the matter wi* the Whigs ? 

I think they're all gone mad, sir ; 
By dancing one-and-forty jigs, 

Our dancing may be bad, sir. 

* This Bong must have been written on the accession of the Whigs 
to power In the beginning of George I.*» reign, since it ia equally caus- 
tic «• to that party and the monarch himself. The indiscretion of 
i, the Princess Dorothea of Zell, with regard to Count Ko- 
, Is severely alluded to. But, in truth, that story owed its 
rather to the Jealousy of the King than to any real guilt on 
tiki part of the Princess. The ground of George's suspicions, and the 
severe revenge he took, by destroying the Count, as noticed in a pre- 
ceding note, are thus related by Horace Walpote. " Dotovta*'««&<be 
onlyeblld ottbe Duke of Zell, and cousin to George \.w\«o Tn*n\a& 
hsr item convenience, and with a riaw to reunite Xive tawnJttv\.crcv\ cS. 
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The revolution principles 

Have set their head in bees, then; 
They've fallen out among themselves, 

Shame fa' the first that grees them! 

Did ye not swear, in Anna's reign, 
And vow, too, and protest, sir, 

If Hanover were once come o'er, 
Then we should all be blest, sir? 

Since you got leave to rule the roast, 
Impeachments throve a while, sir : 

Our lords must steer to other coasts, 
Our lairds may leave the isle, sir. 

Now Britain may rejoice and sing, 

'Tis now a happy nation, 
Governed by a German thing, 

Our sovereign by creation. 



the family. Though ahe was very handsome, the Prince, wli 
extremely amorous, had several mistresses; which p rov o c at loi 
his absence in the army of the confederates, probably dlspo* 
Princess to indulge some degree of coquetry. At that moms 
" rived at Hanover the famous and beaaflhful Count Kontagsuui 
charms of whose person ought not to have obliterated too m 
of bis vile assassination of Mr Tbynne. His vanity, the be au ty 
electoral Princess, and the neglect under which he found ha 
couraged his pres u mp ti on to make his addresses to her, not coi 
and she, though believed not to have transgressed her dnty, i 
cefve them too indiscreetly. The old Elector flamed at die baa 
of so stigmatised a pretender, and ordered him to quit his don 
at a day* warning. The Princess, surrounded by women too < 
co nn ected with ber husband, and consequently enemies to tn 
they injured, was persuaded by them to suffer the Count to kJ 
hand before his abrupt dep a r tu re; and he was actually introdu 
them into her bed*chamber the next morning before aba rose. 
that moment be disappeared ; nor was it known what bec a me c 
till on the death of George I„ when his son, the new King, wen 
to Hanover, and some alterations on the Palace being ordered b 
the boij ei Koninprntak. was discovered under the floor of tin 
tornl PrlnceuH dressing room. It Is nrobalte tasH yUa Cava 
"rmogltd, ndlii»l»djsecrevadtl>mll»»*a*to\«f&W 
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And whensoever this sovereign fails, 

And pops into the dark, sir, 
O then we have a prince of Wales, 

The brat of Konigsmark, sir. 

Our king he has a cuckold's luck, 

His praises we will sing, sir, 
For from a petty German duke, 

He's now become a king, sir. 

He was brought o'er to rule the greese, 
But, faith, the truth I'll tell, sir; 

When he takes on his good dame's gees, 
He -canna rule himsel', sir. 

And was there ever such a king 
As our brave German prince, sir ? 

Our wealth supplies him every thing, 
Save that he wants — good sense, sir. 

Whilst foreigners traverse our isle, 
And drag our peers to slaughter, 

This makes our gracious king to smile, 
Our prince bursts out in laughter. 

Our jails with British subjects cramm'd, 
Our scaffolds reek with blood, sir ; 

And all but Whigs and Dutch are damn'd 
By the fanatic crowd, sir. 

Come, let us sing our monarch's praise, 
And drink his health in wine, sir ; 

For now we have braw happy days, 
Like those of forty-nine, sir. 



Mfer after admitted eten to th« tkmbAmA >«*««» dt^w 
bub* tbmtxtbrwid always rtyted DQohAM <tf U«XU* 
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DONALD MACGILLAVRY.* 

Donald's gane up the hill hard and hnngi 
Donald comes down the hill wild and angj 
Donald will clear the gouk's nest cleverly. 
Here's to the king and Donald Macgillavr 
Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgill* 
Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgilli 
Balance them fair, and balance them clerc 
Off wi' the counterfeit, Donald MacgiUavJ 

Donald's run o'er the hill but his tether, n 
As he were wud, or stung wi' an ether, m 
When he comes back, there are some will 

merrily : 
Here's to King James, and Donald Macgill 
Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 
Pack on your back, and elwand sae clever 
Gie him full measure, my Donald Macgill 

Donald has foughten wi' rief and roguery ; 
Donald has dinner'd wi' banes and beggar) 
Better it were for Whigs and Whiggery 
Meeting the devil than Donald Macgillavi 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry ; 
Push about, in and out, thimble them clev 
Here's to King James, and Donald Macgillt 

* Tbere k nnriralled spirit in this Bong, and it moat have 
wonderfal effect on the popular feeling in Jacobite timet. It 
certain who vat intended at the hero of it, at the name of 1 
M'Gillany occurs in many of the Balladt, both of 17 15 and 1' 
Perhaps it was indiscrlmlnatelj used to signify the whole of tfai 
tish Clans. This Is the Ettrick Shepherd * idea, and it tea pli 
one i for, In using Donald M'GUUttj at a comical patronymJ 
the BighlMnden In general* no offence couVd be t^wavow^o 
ooald It rmmkr anj particular Clan Aawtowtottatftw? 
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nald's the callan that brooks nae tangleness ; 
rigging, and prigging, and a' newfanglene&s, 
ey maun be gane : he winna be baukit, man ; 
maun hae justice, or faith hell tak' it, man. 
ne like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry, 
tne like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry; 
it them, and bore them, and lingel them 
cleverly, 
wi' King James, and Donald Macgillavry ! 

nald was mumpit wi' mirds and mockery ; 
oald was blinded wi' blads o' property ; 
lea ran high, but makings were naething,man: 
rd, how Donald is flyting and fretting, man! 
me like the devil, Donald Macgillavry, 
me like the devil, Donald Macgillavry, 
sip them and scaud them that prov'd sae 

unbritherly. 
wi' King James, and Donald Macgillavry ! 



THE CHEVALIER'S MUSTER ROLL. # 

Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Jock an' Tarn an' a's coming. 

kMf being tang In mixed assemblies. It is mora than probable, 
rar, that the penon alluded to la this Song, wat M'Gillanj of 
nglass, whose name appears in the ChevoHer't Mutter Roll, and 
was attached to the army of the Earl of Mar, then in the High- 
s. 

On the accession of George I. in 1714, the dismissal of the Tory 
•try, and the rancour with which its members were prosecuted, 
tty Increased the number of the disaffected. The Earl of Mar, 
had held the office of Secretary of State during the late admi- 
•Hon, finding himself neglected by the gtmrameta, threw him- 
nto the mm* of the Jacobites, and being a nf)Wtatt\*n dtataeat vd«V 
tact, tte 1000 became the head of that fiacUoo. OoAbs «&«».«*. 
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Duncan's coming, Donald's coming, 
Colin's coming, Ronald's coming, 
DougaTs coming, Lauchlan's coming; 
Alaster and a's coming. 

Little wat ye wha's coming, 
Jock an 1 Tarn an* a's coming. 

Borland and his men's coming, 
Cameron and M'Leans' coming, 
Gordon and M'Gregors' coming, 
Alka Dunywastle's * coming, 
Little wat ye wha's coming, 
M'Gillavry and a's coming. 

Wigton's coming, Nithsdale's coming; 
Carnwarth's coming, Kenmure's coming 
Derwentwaterf and Foster's f coming, 
Withrington§ and Nairn's) coming. 

Little wat ye wha's coming; 

Blythe Cowhill and a's coming. 



\u 



his teat in Kttdrnmm y in Aberdeenshire, in August, 1715, ft n 
of the noblemen and gentlemen of that party repaired thither, 
whom vera the Marquises of Huntly and Tullibardin ; the ] 
Marishall, Nlthadale, Traquair, Errol, gouthesk, Carnwath, ta 
and Linlithgow; the Viscounts Kilsyth, Kenmure, Kingato 
Stormont; the Lord* Hollo, Duffus, and Drummond; and 
gentlemen of great interest, whose names are e num er a ted 
poem. They there resolved on setting up the Chevalier's sta 
and to sapport his claims to the crown, with all their r, 
accordingly, early in September, they proclaimed him in all th 
dpal towns between Perth and Inverness, estahHshJng theta 
quarters at the former place. 

* Main msUm, L e. Highland lairds or gentlemen. 

f Earl Derwentwater, a nobleman universally esteemed. 1 
taken prisoner at Preston, tried, and beheaded on Towet>bity 
with Viscount Kenmure. 

$ Thomas Forster, junior, of Etberstan, Member of Parlistm 

Northumberland, was commander of the rebel English arm; 

wat taken prisoner at Preston, but mad* his escape to the con 

l* The Karl of Widdrington. 

i The Lard Nairn, brother to tha T>uk* Q« KCboXe. ^%-< 
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lie Laird of M'lntosh is coming, 
['Crabie an* M'Donald's coming, 
['Kenzie and M'Pherson's coming, 
.nd the wild M'Craw's coming. 

Little wat ye wfca's coming, 

Donald Gun and a's coming. 

hey gloom, they glour, they look sae big, 
t ilka stroke they'll fell a Whig: 
her*n fright the rods o' the Pockpuds, * 
or mony a buttock bare's coming. 
Little watye wha's coming, 
Jock and Tarn and a's coming. 



THE BATTLE OF SHERIFF-MUIR.t 

herb's some say that we wan, 

ome -say that they wan, 

ie say that nane wan at a', man ; 

at one thing I'm sure, 

hat at Sherra-muir, 

attic there was, that I saw, man ; 

nd we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
Florence ran fastest of a', man. 



at Preston, triad, and condemned, bat afterward* 
ad by virtue of the act of indemnity In I7tt. 

i gifen to the English, from their atlachment 



i it waa known in London that the Bart of Mar had erected 
1 of rebellion, government instantly dispatched the Duke 
r/leto Scotland, aa commander-in-chief, to draw the military 
if the kingdom together, and to take other measures to conn. 
the eflbrts of the disa ffected. This was no easy task, how- 
far a great portion of the nobility and gentry had already 
.Mar, OTteorwtiy abetted him, and the meatet of «ha c\»wk\an 
mm amounted to several ttoonad men \ wuVe, oo>Vn% <*&*« 
the wbatmot the regular military dki not weed, f*»xvYw»- 

G 
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Argyle and Belhaven, 

Not frighted like Leven, 
Which Rothes and Haddington saw, man 

For they all, with Wightman, 

Advanc'd on the right, man, 
While others took flight, being raw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

died hone and foot. The Dnke-s personal mteresta fa this cs. 
perhaps the saving of the esJsthrejgovejrniiient. Ttoedansi 
the most part, hit mortal enemies, and he knew that If Mi 
terprtte succeeded, it would be the rain of die House of Arg 
was therefore prompted to make every effort to meet so pre 
emergency, and, accordingly, soon increased die national i 
3500 men, which be concen t rated at Stirling. This, to be ■ 
little more than a third of the rebel Ibices; bat the Doka 
undaunted courage and resolution, and whan be underetB 
Mar was on his march to penetrate into the south, he quitt 
ling, and led his small army north to attack him. On the 
November, his Grace encamped at Pnmhlain. The rebels app 
that night within two miles of him. Both armies draw up J 
of battle, and remained under arms till day-break. In tb 
ing, after mutually reconnoHering each other's position, tfaj 
began. The Duke of Argyle placed himself on the right, ait 
of the cavalry ; General Whitham commanded the left ; and 
General Wightman the centre. The Bar! of Mar led on tl 
under the Captain of Clanronald, Glengary, Mr John M*La 
Campbell of Glenlyon, who made such a furious charge on 
wing of the royal army, " that In seven or eight minutes,* 
account of the engagement, published shortly after at Perth 
the authority of the Earl of Mar, " we could neither para 
form of a battalion or squadron of the enemy before us." Tn 
landers on the left were not so successful. The Soke) of 
charged them with such vigour at the head of the cavalry, tl 
were obliged to retire, which they did In the great e st order, : 
ten times in the space of two miles. Having, however, snoot 
pushing them across the water of Allan, he ret urn ed to fl 
where, being Joined by General Wightman with three barta 
foot, he took possession of some mud-walls and Indosnrea t 
himself from the threatened attack of the enemy's right wing, 
on bearing of the defeat of then* left, stopt the pursuit, and c 
to its support; but either through Jealousy that the left hadn 
its duty, or awed by the imposing front which Argyle-s tree 
sented, the Highlanders did not renew the action. Both 
fronted each other till the evening, when the Duke retired o 
blain, and the Earl of Mar to Ardoch. The carnage on bol 
wmm nearly equal; about eight hundred of the rebels were kill 
wounded, whiim the lots of the royal army w«t wprufe of. i 
dred. The victory wm cMdmA bj botti f**^ trom itaa 
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Lord Roxburgh was there, 

In order to share 
With Douglas, who stood not in awe, man ; 

Volunteerly to ramble 

With Lord Loudoun Campbell, 
Brave Bay did suffer for a', man; 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

Sir John Schaw, that great knight, 

With broad-sword most bright, 
On horseback he briskly did charge, man ; 

A hero that's bold, 

None could him withhold, 
He stoutly enoounter'd the targemen : % 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 



i of Uw right whig of each army being victorious ; bat all the 
If rnmshiert with thn TTnka nf ftrgjln. whn nnt onlj rsrnrnrrt 
to lbs field next day and carried off the wounded to Stirling, but by 
tali action arrested the p r ogreai of the enemy to the southward, and 
desuujed their hopes of success by the delay which it occasioned. 

A$ggk John Campbell, second Duke of Argyle— >much respected 
by all parties, both for hb talents and his integrity. He died in 1743. 
Usttessn Tnhn Hamilton, Lord BelhaTen, served as a volunteer 
with Argyle. 
Ltwm David Leslie, Earl of Leven, fought for the governme n t. 
Ilsrtss Tnhn Leslie, Karl of Rothes, commanded the Government 
Hotse Volunteers. 

•Thomas Hamilton, Earl of Haddington, served as a 
for Government. 

Wightman, Major. General in the service of 

St. 

Xer, fifth Duke of Roxburgh, a volunteer for 
it. 

Dseglas— Archibald Douglas, Duke of Douglas, had levied and 
dssotpltned his Clydesdale tenantry for Government, and served with 
i as a volunteer. 

i Campbell, third Earl of Loudoun, fought for the 



Jsasy— ^Archibald Earl of Islay, brother to Argyle, was danger- 
ously wounded. He Joined the army only half an hour before the 



Mr Jtkm Sham of Greenock, an officer in th* Qo««Eona*A Vtwv 
Volunteers, This troop nm 1 **** oi nsibVerawu. vb& 
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For the cowardly Whittam, 

For fear they should cut him, 
Seeing glittering broad-swouds with a pa', man, 

And that in such thrang, 

Made Baird edicang, 
And from the brave clans ran awa, man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

The great Colonel Bow 

Gade foremost, I trow 
When Whittam's dragoons ran awa, man : 

Except Sandy Baird, 

And Naughtan the laird, 
Their horse shaw'd their heels to them a', man: 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

Brave Mar and Panmure 

Were firm, I am sure, 
The latter was kidnapt awa, man, 

With brisk men about, 

Brave Harry retook 
His brother, and laugh'd at them a', man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 



gentlemen of distinction, and it was said of them that they allowed 
their quality by the gallantry of their conduct. 

JVhUtam— Major>General Whitham, who commanded die left whig 
of Argyle*s army. 

Mar— John Erskine, Earl of Mar, Commander-in-Chief of the rebel 
army, was a man of spirit, ambition, and enterprise ; bat he hat bean 
accused of being little fitted to lead a host of Highlanders, in owns 
quence of the rapidity of his measures not having kept pane villi the 
ardour of their zeal. He has also been described, not over cotwtaoady, 
by a contemporary, as " another Richard the thifd, deformed in his 
person, and possessed of ambition and an entriguing genius beyond any 
man living; altogether a time-serving, self-interested person,wbo eoaJd 
at any time be bought and sold. Of this die court was well aware, 
but unhappily neglected to secure him to its interests. He had a 
most happy talent of gilding over bis own interested designs with a 
specious appearance of zeal for tbe voMfe «ooa,\ nil tantae,>k*L 
whole of hit political career, It waa observed, ttnfc Y» ww&A " 
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Brave Marshall, and Lithgow, 

And Glengary's pith too, 
Assisted by brave Loggia, man, 

And Gordons the bright, 

So boldly did fight, 
That the red-coats took flight and awa\ man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c 

Strathmore and Cknronald, 
Oyd still, ( Advance Donald, 1 

any man or any party with regard to hter^ intent and motives* He 
died at Aix-la-Chapelle In 1752." 

Hm. % r y - T he Honourable Harry Manle of Kellle, brother to the 
Bail, whom he reacned at a village, where he had been left stript 
and wounded after b e i n g taken prisoner. 

Ma r tka U George Keith, tenth Karl MariachaJ, was cousin to Mar, 
and had been deprived of bit command in the Scottish troop of Hone 
Grenadier Guards at the same time that the former had been dis- 
missed as a Secretary of State. He had accordingly come home in 
August, and along with his brother James, afterwards the celebrated 
Marshall Keith, on this occasion joined the rebel standard. 

LUhgvn Jamas Livingston, Bad of Calendar and Linlithgow. 

Qiengar y A l ex a n d er Maodonell, a Highland Chief of high spirit 
and great bravery. 

Loggia, w w ii T hat is to say, Thomas Drnmmond of Logie Al- 
He commanded the Drmnmonds, and was wounded in the 



Gordon*— 'Alexander Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, afterwards second 
Duke of Gordon. He joined Mar at Perth with a large body of hone 
and foot ; bat they were of all names and descriptions, the Gordons 
not being a distinctive clan of themselves, in consequence of being 
originally sprung from a border family. 

af i n rtmon John Lyon, fifth Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, a 
man of good parts and of most amiable disposition and character, 
was killed In this battle. 

flan irs—M Ronald Macdonald, captain of Clan-Ronald, was 
kflksd at the very first fire. He was a youth of good parts and ac- 
compHshments, much este emed and admired by all who knew him, 
and his death was like to have struck a damp upon the -Clans, who 
had a respect for him little short of adoration. But Glengary, who 
lacoaedcd him, as leader 4n-chicf, started out from the lines, and 
shouting Revengt ! so animated the men, that they followed him like 
niriwok)esuptotbemuzaia»ofthemusqueU,anduvdh^wAde\b« 
with tbtdr targe*, speed havoc aad death «Wu ttMta VroaA,. 
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Till both of these heroes did fa*, man ; 

For there was such hashing, 

And broad-swords a clashing, 
Brave Forfar himself got a claw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

Lord Perth stood the storm, 

Seaforth but lukewarm, 
Kilsyth and Strathallan not slaw, man ; 

And Hamilton pled, 

The men were not bred, 
For he had ho fancy to fa', man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

Brave gen'rous Southesk, 

Tullibardin was brisk, 
Whose father indeed would not draw, man. 

Into the same yoke, 

Which serv'd tor a cloak, 
To keep the estate 'twixt them twa, man : 
And we ran, arid they ran, &c. 

Forfar — Archibald Douglas, second Earl of Forflur, was Bri| 
General under Argjle. He received aeTenteen wound* in the ' 
of which be aoon after died at Stirling. 

Perth— Jamea, Lord Drummond, eldest ton of the Bail of 
acted aa LieutenanUGeneral of Hone under Mar, and behave 
gallantly. 

Seaforth— William Mackenzie, Earl of Seafort h aft erwaa 
tainted. 

Kilsyth— William Livingston, third Viscount Kilsyth— all 
tainted. 

Strathallan William Drummond, Viscount Strathallan. He e 
great activity and spirit on this occasion, but was taken priaone 
afterwards perished in the battle of Culloden. 

Hamilton-— Lieutenant-General George Hamilton, commi 
under Mar. 

Southesk— Junet Carnegie, fifth Earl of Southesk. He was 
wards attainted, but escaped to France. 

TWUiardine— William Murray, Marquis of Tullibardine, ekU 

of the Dukm afAthoU, was the first to Join Max. *Y»,fatiMK,toQi 

refused to take op arms for the Chevalier, wnA this, to* vo« 
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Lord Rollo not fear'd, 

Kintore and his beard, 
Pitsligo and Ogilvie, a', man, 

And brothers Balfours, 

They stood the first show'rs, 
^Clackmannan and Burleigh did claw, man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c 

But Cleppan fought pretty, 

And Strowan the witty, 
1 poet that pleases us a 1 , man ; 

For mine is but rhyme, 

In respect of what's fine, 
Dr-what he is able to draw, man, 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

For Huntly and Sinclair, 
They both play'd the tinkler, 



■Innate, was a measure of policy concerted between them, " to 
asp the estate twizt them twa." 

ITefle Robert Rollo, fourth Lord Rollo— -a man of merit and in- 
grtty, mnch esteemed at the time. 

Kimtor* WlUlam Keith, second Earl of Kintore. After this battle 
t never shared his beard. 

PtttNgo ' Alexander, fourth Lord of Pitsligo. A man of talents, 
ad universally beloved and esteemed. 

Ojftfeie James, Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of the third Earl of Airly, 
e was attainted, bat afterwards pardoned. 

B uff bm n S ome relations, it is supposed, of the Lord Burleigh. 

BmHdgh — Robert Balfour, Lord Burleigh. He was afterwards 



Ckpp** Major William Clephane, Adjutant-General to the Mar. 
its of Dmminond. 

St rmvmm Alexander Robertson of Strowan, who, baring expe- 
■need every vicissitude of life with a stoical firmness, died in 

749. 

Mumily — Alexander, Marquis of Huntly, afterwards second Duke 
'Gordon. He was confined in Edinburgh Castle the following year, 
it no penal proceedings were instituted against him. 

atndai*—John, Muter of Sinclair. Ha waft alUta\*&, \»X. l&ee 
ifds pmrdoned, and died in 1750. 
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With ron sciences black as a craw 
Some Angus and Fifemen, 
They ran for their life, man, 

And ne'er a Lot's wife there at * 
And we tan, and they run, & 

Then Laurie the traitor, 

Who betray'd his master. 
His king and his country, and a', 

Pretending Mar might, 

Give orders to fight, 
To the right of the army awa', mi 
And we ran, and they ran, & 

Then Laurie for fear. 

Of what he might hear, 
Took Drummond's beet horse, an 

'Stead of going to Perth, 

He crossed the Firth, 
Alongst Stirling bridge, and awa' 
And we ran, and they ran, & 
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To London he press'd, 

And there he profesa'd, 
That he behaVd best of diem a', man ; 

And so, without strife, 

Got settled for life, 
An hundred a-year to his fa', man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

In Borrowstounness 

He resides with disgrace, 
Till his neck stand in need of a thraw, man. 

And then, in a tether, 

Hell swing from a ladder, . 
And go off die stage with a pa', man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

Rob Roy there stood watch 

On a hill, for to catch 
The booty, for ought that I saw, man, 

For he ne'er advanc'd, 

From the place he was stanc'd, 
Till no more was to do there at a', man •. 
And we ran, and they ran, &e. 



Jtao ahm. flaw of the enwi of afar* kit wing beiag repulsed was 
the part whack Bob Boy acted in taw ping hia men together at some 
«kuing the battle, without allowing them to engage ; al- 
to w aaki ti^ shoved all the v/illingne» imaginable. "The 
of tMi awntleman," says Mote in hia manuscript, u was the 
rpelsmg , as ha had ever been remarkable for courage and 
activity. When aakad by one of hia own officers to go and assist his 
I, " If they cannot do it witfaoat me, they can- 
do It with me.» It Is more than probable, however, that his 
would have decided the day in favoar of hia own party, 
raw for some years afterwards, and committed 
in Oambartonshire, particularly on the Duke of 
lands, defeating soma detachments of troops sent to re- 
duce hfcn. Aa the conduct and character of this partixan waa very 
lemartaiilii about that period, the following paittcuXw* tespsstaa. 
hfan mmy mot a* ane cu e rpta bte to the reader *— M ***» *»^ '"a* %. 
•on af Iim«eoaat«Co4oael DotwM WGwajcet Vj % oa»a}a« 
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So we all took the flight, 

And Moubray the wright, 
And Lethem the smith was a bra' man, 

For he took a fit, 

Of the gout, which was wit, 
By judging it time to withdraw, man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c 



ttf Campbell of Gtenlyon. His original employment, She 
persons of some rank In the Highlands, was a grazier aad 
dealer, bat misfortunes and oppression compelled him to ttu 
less courses, in which he afterwards became aodtstliismlahai 
occupied as a grazier," says the author of the Highland ■ 
pamphlet published in London while Rob was alive, M he gai 
love of all who knew him, far he had good natural ; 
ing to every body, and a very diverting pleasant 1 
tion ; be kept good company, and regarded his word with tfc 
est strictn e ss Imaginable." But bis p ro sp e c t a were soon be 
the treachery of a person whom he had admitted as a parti 
his extensive business, and who absconded with a large 
money, the property of M'Gregor. This disaster, and the un 
ful issue of a law-suit against the Duke of Montrose, invoh 
in beggary and ruin. Seeing no possibility of retrieving his fc 
avoiding the persecution of bis enemies, he first retired fl 
storm with a few of bis followers, and lived in se cl u si on at 
rostan, a fastness belonging to hhn on the banks of Loch] 
As the very name of M'Gregor had been d en ounced and pra 
be adopted that of Campbell out of respect to John, gd \ 
Argyle, who continued to befriend him. Bat to a person of 
gor*s unsettled habits, accustomed to active exertion, and th 
of a savage but powerful dan, retirement only gave an oppi 
of brooding over bis wrongs, and nursing those rcasstfaeai 
heart-burnings against his oppressors, which at last bant I 
predatory Incursions upon their cattle and property. It b 
period of his history that we have so manyfanttaaeesofbJan 
generosity, and retributive tjUw , Being denounced by 
mem as a suspected person at the very oomasenceasent of th* 
lion, he Joined the Earl of Mar, and m the absence of his I 
who was chief of the M'Gregors, took the command of that 
the battle of 8heriff*-muir. His conduct on this i 
with that rude magnanimity for which he was 
excited general surprise. He Is charged in the verse to wt 
refer, with an unprincipled disregard to the cause la which hi 
ed to embark, and a love of the plunder, and not of the gtoi 
derived from the enterprise. His apologists state a different 
for bh coodoct. Being patronised by the Duke of Argyle, wt 

nmtdad the Royal Army, Rob could neither saakaalx. to, % . 

wMcb bm did not appro**, nor openly nan* ui 
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And trumpet M'Lean, 

Whose breeks were not clean, 
Thro' misfortune he happen'd to fa', man : 

By saving his neck, 

His trumpet did break, 
And came off without musick at a', man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

So there such a race was, 

As ne'er in that place was, 
And as little chase was at a', man ; 

From each other they run 

Without touk of drum, 
They did not make use of a paw, man : 
And we ran, and they ran, &c. 

Whether we ran, or they ran, 
Or we wan, or they wan, 



not oflmnd. Bat his conduct, and that of hi* follower*, immediately 
after the battle, affords too much room for the opinion, that plunder 
was the) chief object they had for aawmMing. They retired to Falk- 
land, and on pretence of levying cunUibutions for the King** friends, 
gratiLAed their own rapacity, and then retired to the mountains. 
Rob and the whole dan were afterward* specially excepted from 
the act of Indemnity, passed at the close of the rebellion. The 
following an ecdote i* recorded of M'Gregor when on his death-bed : 
— tiring urged by the priest in attendance to forgive his enemies, 
Rob demurred ; but the request being again pressed and enforced by 
the appropriate quotation from our Lord's prayer, Rob answered, 
M Aj, now ye ha* glen me baith law and gospel for't. It** a hard 
law, but I ken it** gospel ;»» then turning to his son Rob Oig, he 
said, M My sword and dirk lie there. Never draw them without 
reason, nor put them up without honour. I forgive my enemies ; 
•a* we ysw to them, or ma y ," and he expired. He was buried 

m the church-yard of Balquhidder, where a common grave-stone 
covers his remains, without inscription, and no other ornament than 
a sword in nsir, rudely executed. 

Tlawyrf Maclean This hero, who saved his life by the loss of his 
tru mpe t , had been employed in carrying a message from Mar to the 
Duke of Argyle, about three weeks before the armies met. His re- 
port of his mission is printed in J7ogg'« Relief, ana \s cartas*. "KoV 
withstanding the mishap in bis brteke, said to have. toattta&V&ca «X 
Bbnimnuir, he appears to hare been a spirit eAfcttow . 
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Or if there was winning at a', man, 

There no man can tell, 

Save our brave Genarell, 
Who first began running of a', man, 
And we ran, and they ran, &c 

Wi' the Earl o' Seaforth, 

And the cock o' the north ; 
But Florence ran fastest of a' man, 

Save the laird o' Phinaven, 

Who sware to be even 
Wi' any general or peer o' them a*, man. 

And we ran, and they ran, &c. 



BOGIE BIDE ; OR, HUNTLY'S HALDE.* 

From Bogie side to Bog o' Gight, 
The Gordons did conveen, man, 

For battle fight, wi* a* their might, 
Wi' courage stout and keen, man ; 



The Cock & ate North— An honorary title of the Dotes of i 
The Duke, however, was not prei ent at thto engagement, 
suspected of favouring the cause of the exiled family, ho w 
contned to Edinburgh on hie parole. 

Flortmee— The name of a celebrated hone belonging to tl 
qnli of Hontly. 

Laird qfPhin amm Carnegy of Phinaven, who afterward* < 
the Jacobite party in favour of Government. 

Thto ballad acoords so well with the facta which warn afl 
reported by the respective parties, that if it had no other i 
would be valuable, as a humorous gsaette account of the 1 
rhyme. According to the authority of the Ettrick Shapva 
tune to which it to most commonly and ap propr i ately eang to ' 
" It was played,** says he, " at the taking away of every I 
centuries before that period, and was called **•»# year*, «to> 
«A«*j naenweir «mm.» It also got the name of Sewn P mttrm* 
from a song that waa made on a wedding aroese, or I 
brUa's napkin; and thto to the mama wtkb. it Is 
known by at Use preeent day. 
* This Bong contain* many btttat ya w n n a M tiaa 
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To set their king upon the throne, 
And to protect the church, man : 
But, fie for shame ! they soon tura'd tame, 
And left him in the lurch, man. 
And wow as the marquis Fade, 

And wow as he ran : 
And hey as the marquis rade, 
A-coming firme Dunblane ! 

The marquis' horse were first set on, 

Glen-Bucket's men to back them, 
Who swore that great feats they would do, 

If rebels durst attack them. 
Wi' great huzzas to Huntry's praise 

They mov'd Dunfermline green, man ; 
But fifty Grants, and deil ane mae, 

Tum'd a* their beets to sheen, man.* 
And wow, &c 

Out cam the knight o' Gordonston, 

Forth stepping on die green, man : 
He had a wisp in ilka hand, 

To dight the marquis clean, man ; 
For the marquis he beryl'd himsel, 

The Enzie was na clean, man ; 
And wow as the marquis rade, 

A-coming frae Dumblane, man ! 
And wow, &c. 



md Is an inveterate party production. It was probably written 
of the Grants, woo wen always envious and Jealous of their 
potent neighbours, the Gordons. It meanly violates the truth 
with respect to the Utter; tor, though the Marquis of Hontly was on 
the left wing at the head of a body of horse, and among the gentle- 
men that fled, yet two battalions of Gordon* vassals behaved as well 
as any on the fteid, and were particularly instaunwntal in breaking 
the Whig cavalry and driving them back among theix fix*. 

• TV» etsaaa seems to reft* to an engagement feaXVos*. tA"m «x 
Dollar, m Artnlgbt before the battle of Sheriff rauYc. 
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Their chief he is a man of fame, 

And doughty deeds has wrought, man, 
Which future ages still shall name, 

And tell how well he fought, man : 
For when the battle was begun, 

Immediately his Grace, man, 
Put spurs to Florence,* and so ran, 

By a' he wan the race, man. 
And wow, &c. 

i 

When they went into Sherramuir, 

Wi' courage stout and keen, man, 
Wha wad hae thought the Gordons gay 

That day wad quat the green, man ? 
Auchluncart and Auchanochie, 

Wi' a' the Gordon tribe, man, 
Like their great marquis, they could not 

The smell o' powder bide, man. 
And wow, &c. 

Glen-Bucket cried, " Curse on you a' ! w 

For Gordons do nae gude, man ; 
The first o' them that ran awa, 

Was o' the Seton blood, man. 
Glassturam swore it wasna sae, 

And that he'd make appear, man ; 
For he a Seton stood that day, 

When Gordons ran for fear, man. 
And wow, &c. 

Sir James of Park he left his horse 
In the middle of a wall, man, 

And wadna stay to take him out, 
For fear a knight should fall, man. 

• Tbe nam* of a oelebrsted bone teton^n* \o to* 
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Magon he let the reird gae out, 

Which shows a panic fear, man ; 
Till Craigiehead swore he was shot, 

And curs'd the chance o' weir, man. 
And wow, &c 

Clunie play*d a game at chess, 

As well as ony thing, man, 
But, like the knavish Gordon race, 

Gave check unto the king, man. 
He plainly saw, without a queen, 

The game would not recover, 
So therefore he withdrew his knight, 

And join'd the rock Hanover, 
And wow, &c. 

The master, wi' the bully's face, 

And wi' the coward's heart, man. 
Wha never fail'd, to his disgrace, 

To act a coward's part, man, 
He join'd Dunbog, die greatest rogue 

In a' die shire o' Fife, man, 
Wha was the first the cause to leave, 

By counsel o' his wife, man. 
And wow, &c. 

A member o' the tricking tribe, 

An Ogilvie by name, man, 
Counsellor was to th' Grumbling Club, 

To his eternal shame, man. 
Wha wad hae thought, when he went out. 

That ever he would fail, man ? 
Or like that he wad eat the cow, 

And worry on the tail, man ? 
And wow, &c. 
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At Poincle Boat great Frank Stewart, 

A valiant hero stood, man, 
In acting of a loyal part, 

'Cause of the royal Mood, man : 
But when he fand, at Sberramuir, 

That battling wadna do it, 
He, brother-like, did quit the ground, 

But ne'er came back unto it. 
And wow, &e> 

Brimestone swore it waana fear 

That made him stay behhV, man* 
But that he had resolv'd that day 

To sleep in a hale skill, man. 
The gout, he said, made him take bed, 

When first the fray began, man ; 
But when he heard die marquis fled, 

He took to's heels and ran, man, 
And wow, &c. 

Methven Smith, at Sherramuir, 

Made them believe, he fought, man, 
But weel I wat it wasna sae, 

For a' he did was nought, man : 
For towards night, when Mar drew off, 

Smith was put in the rear, man; 
He curs'd, he swore, he bullied oft; 

And durstna stay for fear, man. 
And wow, &c. 

At the first he did appear 
A man of good renown, man ; 

But lang ere a' the play was play'd, 
He prov'd an arrant loon, man. 

For Mar against a loyal wat, 
A letter he did forge, man •, 
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Against hia prince he wrote nonsense, 
And swore by German George, man. 
And wow, &c 

The Gordons they are kittle flaws, 

They fight wi' courage keen, man, 
When they meet in Strathbogie's ha's 

On Thursday's afterneen, man : 
But when the Grants came down Spey side, 

The Enzie shook for fear, man, 
And a' the lairds ga'e up themsels, 
Their horse and riding gear, man. 
And wow as the marquis rade, 

And wow as he ran, 
And hey as the marquis rade, 
A-coming from Dumblane ! * 



SHERIFF-MUIR, MODERN SET. 

W. O cam ye here the fight to shun, 

Or herd the sheep wi' me, man ? 
Or were ye at the Sherramuir, 

Or did the battle see man ? 
T. I saw the battle sair and teugh, 
And reeking red ran mony a sheugh : 
My heart for fear ga'e sough for sough, 

* This tttnn obviously refers to the final submission of the Gor- 
dons to the government, which was made through the Grants and 
the Bail of Sutherland. 

The gentleman from whose collection this song was got by the 
Kttrick Shepherd, said, " Why, Hogg, if you publish this bitter old 
party squib, you will have to fight duels with every one of the Gor- 
dons Individually." " Qh t Pit tak my chance o- that," said the Shep- 
herd; "Jbr tfonyo* them challenge me, I will Just put them into the 
•oik* office, fthere they may cool their courage and come to their eenee* 
at their ain leitmre." The air to which \t V* vans; V» tab -wv^taarsm 
oaaof" Thert'e nae tack about the taust," bat VI Vk t&io ?AmpM&i 
tat to the tuna of** The loam of Stewart©*." 
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To hear the thuds, and see the duds 
O' clans fine woods, in tartan duds, 
Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three man. 

The redcoat lads, wi' black cockades, 
To meet them warna slaw, man ; 

They rush'd, and push'd, and blood out gush' 
And mon y a bouk did fit', man. 

The great Argyle led on his files, 

I wat they glanc'd for twenty miles ; 

They hough'd the clans like ninepin kyles, 

They hack'd and hash'd, while braid swor 
clash'd, [smash 

And through they dash'd, and hew'd, ai 
Till fey men died awa, man. 

But had ye seen the philabegs, 

And skyrin tartan trews, man, 
When in the teeth they dar'd our Whigs, 

And covenant true blues, man ; 
In lines extended lang and large, 
When baigonets o'erpowerVl the targe, 
And thousands hasten'd to the charge ; 
Wi' Highland wrath, they frae the sheath 
Drew blades o' death, till, out o' breath, 

They fled like frighted dows, man. 

W. O how deil, Tam, can that be true ? 

The chance gade frae the north man ; 
I saw mysel, they did pursue 

The horsemen back to Forth, man, 
And at Dumblane, in my ain sight, 
They took the brig wi' a' their might, 
And straight to Stirling wing'd their flight ; 
But, cursed lot ! the gates were tYrax, 
And mony a huntit, poor xeAcoaX, 
■For fear amaist did swarf, man. 
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Ay sister Kate cam up the gate 
crowdie unto me, man ; 
mate die b&w some rebels run 
Perth and to Dundee, man. 
left hand gen'ral had nae skill, 
Lngus lads had nae gude will* 
lay their neighbours* blude to spill ; 
At by foes that they should lose 
cogues o* broee, they scared at blows, 

I hameward fast did flee, man. 

re lost some gallant gentlemen 
ang the Highland clans, man; 
my Lord Panmure is slain, 
in his en'mies' hands, man. 
rod ye sing this double flight, 
fell for wrang, and some for right, 
lony bade the warld gude-night, 

II and mell, wi' muskets knell, 
Tories fell, and Whigs to hell 
v aff in frighted bands, man. 



UP AND WARN A', WILLIE.* 

p and warn a', Willie, 
Warn, warn a' ; 
bear my canty Highland sang 
elate the thing I saw, Willie. 

we gaed to the braes o' Mar, 
I to the weapon-shaw, Willie, 
ue design to serve our king, 
I banish Whigs awa', Willie. 

mag is written in a ilmllar poUtic%\ rtnta. U» ** ooaAm. 
pnoediag. it U difficult to account tcx tt* Oaat^^wfcaa* 
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Up and warn a' Willie, 
Warn, warn a*; 
For lords and lairds came there bedeen, 
And wow but they were braw, Willie. 

But when the standard was set up, 

Right fierce the wind did blaw, 'Willie : 
The royal nit upon the tap 
Down to the ground did fa,* Willie. 
Up and warn a', Willie, 

Warn, warn a' ; 
Then second sighted Sandy said, 
We'd do nae gude at a*, Willie. 

But when the army join'd at Perth,f 
The bravest e'er ye saw, Willie, 

We didna doubt the rogues to rout, 
Restore our king an' a' Willie, 



we are to cuppoM it adopted for the sake of the favourite old tear 
of " Up aiS n-avr them a* Willie,** since there was not a Willie of any 
note in the whole Jacobite army. 

* This stanza refers to an incident which happened at the great 
Jacobite meeting, which took place at Brae-Mar, just before the 
rebellion broke out. It is thus related by George Charles >— The 
Earl of Mar erected the Chevalier's standard there, on the 6th of 
September, 1*715, and proclaimed him King of S c o t l a n d, England, 
France, and Ireland. This standard, supposed to be made by the 
Karl*, lady, was Tery elegant ; the colour was blue, having on the one 
ude the Scottish arms wrought in gold, and on the other the Scottish 
thistle, with these words beneath, " No Union," and on the top the 
ancient motto, " Nemo me itnpune laeesset.* 1 It had penden t s of 
white ribbon, one of which had these words written upon lt-~" For 
our wronged King and oppressed country.** The other ribbon had 
" For our Hits and liberties.** It is reported that when this standard 
was first erected, the ornamental ball on the top fell of£— a dream* 
stance which greatly depressed the spirits of the Highlanders, whose 
superstitious prejudices led them to regard it as ominous of misfor- 
tune to the cause in which they had embarked. 

f At setting up the standard of the Chevalier, the Earl of Mar had 
not shore 500 foot and horse ; jet, In a few dart, bta umj in cr eased 
to between three and four thousand, and was aXAa Vj % dsfta«&aa**. 
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Up and warn a', Willie, 
Warn, warn a' ; 
The pipers play'd frae right to left, 
O whirry WTiigs awa', Willie. 

But when we march'd to Sherramuir, 
And there the rebels saw, Willie ; 
Brave Argyle attack'd our right, 
Our flank, and front and a', Willie. 
Up and warn a', Willie, 
Warn, warn a'; 
Traitor Huntly soon gave way, 
Seaforth, St Clair, and a', Willie. 

But brave Glengary, on our right, 

The rebels' left did claw, Willie, 
He there the greatest slaughter made, 
That ever Donald saw, Willie. 
Up and warn a', Willie, 
Warn, warn a'; 
And Whittam fyl'd his breeks for fear, 
And fast did rin awa, Willie. 

For he ca'd us a Highland mob, 

And swore he'd slay us a', Willie ; 
But we chas'd him back to Stirling brig, 
Dragoons and foot and a', Willie. 
Up and warn a' Willie, 
Warn, warn a' ; 
At length we rallied on a hill, 
And briskly up did draw, Willie. 



to take poasninlnn of Perth, where he pitched his head-quarters. The 
Bail of Seaforth, having, in the meantime, secured the important pass 
of terernecs, Mar found himself in a short time at the head of no 
contemptible armband in possession of tbxta ntxfe Vtf. <& tott <& fc» 
country, and no army near to oppose him. 
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But when Argyle did view our line, 

And them in order saw, Willie, 
He straight gaed to Dumblane again, 
And back his left did draw, Willie. 
Up and warn a', Willie, 
Warn, warn a* ; 
Then we to Auchterarder march'd, 
To wait a better fa', Willie. 

Now if ye spier wha wan the day, 

I've telTd yo» what I saw, Willie, 
We baith did fight, and baith were beat, 
And baith did rin awa', Willie. 
Up and warn a', Willie, 
Warn, warn a' ; 
For second sighted Sandy said 
We'd do nae good at a', Willie. 



o MY KING.* 

Hard fate, that I should baniflh'd be, 
Ajid rebel call'd with scorn, 

For serving of the kindest prince 
That ever yet was born. 

my king, God save my king, 
Whatever me befall ! 

1 would not be in Huntly's 

For honours, lands, and all. 



• This is the lament of one of the Highland Chieftain* wb, 
into exile shortly after the battle of Sberiff-muir. He stroni 
precatea the defection of Huntlj and Seafbrth, who went over 
Brunswick interest, to which Hnntlj remained firm % bat < 
landing of James in the neighbourhood of Alierdeeu, Lett 

forth again evpotued hit eause, which ha 

aertad. 
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My target and my good claymore 

Must now lie useless by ; 
My plaid and trews I heretofore 

Did wear most cheerfully. 
O my king, &c 

So cheerfully our king came o'er, 

Sent Ecklin to the north ; 
But treach'rously he was betray'd 

By Huntly and Scaforth. 
O my king, &c 

the broom, the bonny bonny broom, 
The broom of the Cowdenknowes ! 

1 wish these lords had staid at name, 

And milked their minnies' ewes, 
O my king, &c. 

O wretched Huntly, hide thy head ! 

Thy king and country's gone, 
And many a valiant Scot hast thou 

By villany undone. 
O my king, &c. 

Farewell, Old Albion, I must take 

A long and last adieu ; 
Or bring me back my king again, 

Or farewell hope and you. 
O my king, &c 

Set our true king upon the throne 

Of his ancestors dear, 
And send the German cuckold home 

To starve with his small gear. 
O my king, &c. 



Then happy duya in peace well 
And joy in every face : 

Confounded all the Whlgi shall 
And honeat men in place. 

ray king, God save my king, 
Whatever me befall! 

1 would not be in Huntly's CM) 

For honours, lands, and all. 



O Kenmube's on and awa, Willie, 
O Kenmure'a on and awa ; 

And Kenmure'a lord's the bravest I( 
That ever Galloway saw. 
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Success to Kenmure's band, Willie ! 

Success to Kenmure's band ! 
There's no a heart that fears a Whig, 

That rides by Kenmure's hand. 

His lady's cheek was red, Willie, 

His lady's cheek was red, 
When she saw his steely jupes put on, 

Which smell'd o' deadly feud. 
Here's Kenmure's health in wine, Willie, 

Here's Kenmure's health in wine ; 
There ne'er was a coward o' Kenmure's blude, 

Nor yet o' Gordon's line. 

There's a rose in Kenmure's cap, Willie, 

There's a rose in Kenmure's cap, 
Hell steep it red in ruddie heart's blude, 

Afore the battle drap. 
Here's him that's far awa, Willie, 

Here's him that's far awa, 
And here's the flower that I lo'e best, 

The rose that's like the snaw. 

O Kenmure's lads are men, Willie, 

O Kenmure's lads are men, 
Their hearts and swords are metal true, 

And that their faes shall ken. 



body was to march into England. Thi* last, though the most ra- 
tional scheme, was not listened to by the English, and the Scots were 
sbr a long time obstinately resolved to adhere to It ; and in the long- 
nan, when they were OTer.penuaded, above five hundred of them 
returned home. In the mean time, the rest of the body, in number 
abovt three thousand, continued their march southward, till they 
came to the town of Preston, where they were surrounded by the 
Ktng*s troops ; and after making a gallant dctancft, -etacnta. >to«^ 
bad the advantage of the royalist*, thfJx dfefo «*«*& to va- 
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They'll live, or die wi' fame, Willie, 
They'll live, or die wi' fame ; 

And soon wi' sound o' victorie 
May Kenmure's lord come name.* 



LAMENT FOR THE LORD MAXWELL, f 

Make mane, my ain Nithsdale,}: thy leaf's i 

the fa', 
The lealest o' thy bairns are dropping awa; 
The rose i' thy bonnet, whilk flourish'd aye sat 

braw, [awa 

Is laigh wi 1 the mools, since Lord Maxwell'i 



* Lord Kenmnra was one of the noblemen woo iiiilwiaweJ af 
Preston. He m afterwards tried in Westminster Hall, where, bate 
advised to plead guilty, he was condemned, and along with the Est 
of Derwentwater, executed on Tower*Hill, 89th February, 111& TT 
scaffold was no sooner cleaned from the stains of the 
that unfortunate Earl, than Kenmnre was brought oat, , 
by his son and some friends, and a t tend ed by two cler g y m en of 
Church of England, in which communion he pro fes s e d to die. 
made no formal speech, but testified his sorrow for pleading galir 
his trial, acknowledged the pretender's title to the crown, and wl 
he might one day atcend the throne of his ancestors. Being ess 
to undress by his friends, he kneeled and laid hi* bead on die I 
then raised it, gave the executioner some money, and told hf 
would give no sign, but when he laid down his head again, be 
do his office. After remaining a short time in prayer, be raw 
laid down his head, which at two blows was severed from hb t 
After his execution, a letter was found in his pocket addressee* 
pretender, by the title of King James, declaring that he died 
faithful services to Am Majesty, but hoped the came would 
after his death ; and as he died for his service, he trusted hJb 
would provide for his wife and children. 

f Written on the imprisonment of the Earl of Nithsdale 
trial for the part he took with the English Jacobites who n 
taneously with the Karl of Mar. 

£ The Earl of Nithsdale was one of those who sum 
Preston. He was afterwards tried and sentenced to dei 
Imt, by the extraordinary ability and admirable dextt 
Coaateu, be escaped out of the tower on the evening b> 
tended execution, and died at Roma, 1144. Tn» voty 
tire of the manner In which bis escape was effected., V 
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O wae be 'mang ye Southrons, ye traitor loons a' ! 
Ye baud him ay down, wha's back's at the wa' : 
T the eerie field o' Preston your swords ye wadna 

draw; 
He lies i* cauld iron wha wad swappit ye a'. 

tercet that the reader can hardly be displeased at its length, more 
particularly, salt exhibits a memorable Instance of that heroic In- 
trepidity to which the female heart can rouse itself on trying occa- 
sions, when man, notwithstanding his boasted superiority, is bot too 
apt to give way to despondency and despair. The tenderness of con- 
Jugal affection, and the thousand a ppre h ensions or anxieties that 
beset H In adversity, the long pressure of misfortune, and the dread 
of impending calamity, tend uniformly to overwhelm the spirits and 
distract the mind from any settled purpose ; but it b possible that 
those sentim e nts may be absorbed in a more energetic feeling, in a 
co ur a g e sustained by the conflicting influence of hope and despera- 
tion. Yet, even thus p re pa red, the mind may be Inadequate to the 
attainment of a long and perilous enterprise j and, in the present 
case, we have the testimony of Lady Nithsdale herself, that she would 
have sunk at the pros p ect of so many and such fearful obstacles, had 
she not relied with firmness on the aid of Providence. The detail of 
narrative win show bow greatly this reliance contributed to 
and regulate the tone of her resolution, not only in every 
i of expectation and disappointment, but in what Is more 
trying than either, the sickening intervals of suspense and doubt. 

Extract of a UUerfrom Lady NUktdaU to her titter Lady Lucy Herbert, 
Abba* of the Amguttim Ntme at Brugea .— » 

On the tSd of February, which fell on a Thursday, a petition was 
to be presented to the House of Lords. e e * e The 
subject of the debate was, whether the King had the power to par- 
don those who bad been condemned by Parliament. • • « 
• • • « •< As the motion had passed generally, I thought I 
oould draw some advantage in favour of my design. Accordingly, 
I im me di a t ely left the House of Lords, and hastened to the Tower, 
where* aff e cti ng an air of Joy and satisfaction, I told all the guards I 
pasted by, that I came to bring Joyful tidings to the prisoners. I de- 
sired them to lay aside their fears, for the petition had passed the 
House in their favour. I then gave them some money to drink to 
the lords and his majesty, though it was but trifling; for I thought 
that if I were too liberal on the occasion, they might suspect my 
ilnsjgns. and that giving them something would gain their good hu- 
mour and services tor the next day, which was the eve of the execu- 
tion. The next morning I could not go to the Tower, having too 
many things on my hands to put in readiness; but in the evening 
when all was ready, I sent for Mrs. Mills, wWu »Ywwa \ \qA«&* «&&- 
I acquainted her with my design of attenvpttna, mi \ost&% «»^ «* 
then wag no prospect of his being pardoned', ttnA.V.\V» -««& "OcaX^sx 
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O wae be to the hand whilk drew me the 
And cowed nae the rose frae the cap 

brave ! 
To hae thri'en 'mang the Southrons as 

men aye thrave, 
Or ta'en a bloody nievefu' o' fame to the 

night before the execution. I told nor that I 
readiness, and I trusted ahe would not refuse to i 
my loid might pass for her. I pressed bar to < 
we had no time to low. At the same time I 
then nasally known by the name of Hilton, to < 
my dear Evans had introdseed me, which I 
alngular happiness I immediately i iwnimialcased aaj aa 
her. She was of a tall and slender make ; so I baajai 1 
under her own riding-hood, one that I had prepaawl tar : 
a* the was to lend hen to my lord, that in coming oat, an 
taken for her. Mn. Mills was then with child ; ao that a 
only of the same height, bat nearly of the seme afaa ae aay I 
we were In the coach, I never ceated talking, that fhep i 
no leisure to reflect. Their surprise and — *"* ''f^ — ntt w 
opened my design to them, had made them coneent w* 
thinking of the consequences. On oar arrival at the Towi 
I introduced was Mrs. Morgan: for I was. only allowed to I 
at a time. She brought in the clothes that went to serve 
when ahe left her own behind her. When Mrs. Morgaa, 
off what the had brought for that purpose, I conducted a 
the stair-case; and in going I begged her to send nae to a 
dress me ; that I was afraid of being too late to preeent as* 
tion that night, if ite did iu*coine immediately. I deep] 
sab, and went partly down stairs to meet Mas. Mills, wa 
precaution to hold her handkerchief to her face, aswaevi 
for a woman to do when she was going to bid liar last to 
friend on the ere of his eaerarton. I had Indeed 
k, that my lord might go oat in the i 
were rather inclined to be sandy, and my lord's < 
thick; however, I had prepared some paint of the i 
disgnise his with. I also brought an artificial head dress c 
coloured hafar as hers; and I painted his face with when 
rii se ks with rouge, to hide his long beard, which he had an 
to shave. All this provision I had before left in the To 
poor guards, whom my slight liberality the day beebre bat 
nae to, let me go quietly with my company, and weee not 
on the watch as they usually had been; end the more i 
were persuaded, from what I had told mem the day basbr 
prisoners would obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. Mills t 
own boo&t and pot on that which 1 had brought for hei 
took bar ty the hand, and led her oat of mj Yorcf* i 
ptmtag through the next room, in which there ■ 
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The glaive for my country I doughtna then 
wield, [field ; 

Or I'd cock'd up my bonnet wi' the best o' the 

The crousest should been cowpit owre i' death's 
gory fauld, [cauld. 

Or the leal heart o' some i' the swaird should been 



wh^ a& the concern imagtaabfe, I said, « My dear Mrs. Catharine, go 
ta aO haste, and aend me my waiting-maid ; the certainly eaaaoc re- 
flect how lata it it j she ibrgets that I am to present a petition to- 
night) and, if I let tttpOili opportunity, I am undone; lor to-morrow 
wffi be too lata. Hasten her at much as possible ; for I shall be on 
thorns tm she comes.' Every body in the room, who were chiefly the 
asjsnua* wives and daughters, seamed to companionate me exceed- 
feagSy; and the centinel officiously opened the door. When I had 
seen her out, I r e turn e d back to my lord, and finished dressing him. 
I had taken care Mrs. Mflk did not go out crying as she came in, that 
my lord might the better pass for the lady who came in crying and 
1 1 and the more so because he had the same dress she wore. 
I had almost finished dressing my lord in all my petticoats, 
; one, I perceived that it was growing dark, and was afraid 
that the light of the candles might betray us; sol resolved to setoff. 
1 want out leading him by the hand, and he held his handkerchief to 
hat eyes. I spoke to him in the most piteous and afflicted tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of Brans, who had ruined me 
by her delay. Then said I, « My dear Mrs. Betty, for the lore of God 
rsm quickly and bring her with you. You know my lodging t and if 
aver you made despatch In your Has, do it at present; I am almost 
distracted with this disappointment.' The guards opened the doors, 
and I went down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make all pas- 
sable despatch. As soon as he bad cleared the door, I made him walk 
■efbru sue, for fear the canttnela should take notice of his walk; but I 
still continued to press him to make all the despatch he possibly 
could. At the bottom of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into whose 
hands I confided him. I had before engaged Mr. Mills to be In readi- 
ness before the Tower to conduct him to some place of safety, in case 
we s uccee ded. He looked upon the affair so very Improbable to sue* 
ceeil, that his astonishment when he saw us, threw him into such 
consternation, that he was almost out of himself; which Evans per- 
eetving, with the greatest presence of mind, without telling him any 
thing, lest he should mistrust them, conducted him to some of her 
own friends, on whom she could rely, and so secured hhn, without 
which we should have been undone. When she had conducted him, 
and left him with them, she returned to find Mr. Mills, who by this 
time had recovered himself from his astonishment. They went home 
together; and, having found a place of security, they conducted him 
to it. 

"in the mean while, as I had pretended to nave vsnxta* yraa% 
tadjr oa a atamg9 f I was obliged to return up ttato, ea& ap\js*X\o 
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simmer shoots o' the forest hae I 

[been, 
lie-laps in blude i* the battle hae I 
• kend o' dule till I kend it yestreen, 
ere laid whare the sods are growing 



, in the same felgMd anxiety of being too late, to that 

med sincerely to sympathise with my distress. When 

Mm, I talked to him aa if he had been nally present, 

my own questions, in my lord's voice, aa nearly as I 

it, I walked op and down as If we were < 

bought they had time enough thoroughly to 4 

guards. I then thought proper to make off also. I 

door and stood half In it, that those in the outward 

ght hear what I said; but held it so dose that they eoald 

. I bade my lord a formal farewell for the night; and 

something more than usual must haw h a ppened to make 

gent on this important occasion, who had always been to 

i the smallest trifles; that I saw no other remedy than to 

n : that, if the Tower were still open when I ^-Mri 1 my 

. would return that night; but that he might be ■eaiiiwl I 

with him as early In the morning as I could gain admlt- 

> the Tower ; and I flattered myself I should bring favour- 

j. Then, before I shut the door, I pulled through the string 

tcb, so that it could only be opened on the inside. I than 

rith some degree of force, that I might be sure of its being 

t. I said to the servant as I passed by, who was ignorant of 

le transaction, that he need not carry in candles to tut master 

ard sent for them, as he desired to finish some prayers first. 

own stairs and called a coach. As there were several on the 

drove home to my lodgings, where poor Mr. M^ktnrfr bad 

Iting to carry the petition, in case my attempt had failed. I 

there was no need of any petition, aa my lord was safe oat 

3wer, and out of the bands of his enemies, as I hoped ; bat 

d not know where he was. I discharged the coach and seat 

Ian chair, and went to the duchess of Buccleugh, who en- 

>e about that time, as I had begged of her to present the 

Tor me, having taking my precautions against all events, and 

ibe were at home, and they answered that she e x pected me, 

another duchess with her. I refuted to go up stairs, as she 

pany with her, and 1 was not in a condition to see any other 

r. I begged to be shown into a chamber below stairs, and 

t would have the goodness to send her grace's maid to me, 

omething to say to ber. I had discharged the chair, lest ' 

i pursued and watched. When the maid came in, I desire) 

esent my most humble respects to her grace, who they toi 

company with her, and to acquaint net fast «d!» w«s> w 

m for not coining up stairs. 1 a\*o cYkax«eAY«t ^^ 
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I tint half mysel when mygude lord I did tine : 
A heart half sae brave a braid belt will never bin', 
Nor the grassy sods e'er cover a bosom half sae 

kin'; 
He's a drap o' dearest blude i' this auld heart o' 

mine. 

slncereet thanks for her kind offer to accompany me when I went to 
present my petition. I added, that ahe might spare henelf any far- 
that tremble, as it wa now Judged more adviseable to present one 
general petition In the name of all : however, that I should never be 
unmmdfal of my particular obligations to her graee, which I would 
retexn wary soon to acknowledge in person. I then desired one of the 
servants to call a ehair, and I went to the duchess of Montrose, who 
had always borne a part In my distress. When 1 arrived, she left her 
company to deny herself, not being able to see me under the affliction 
whlohsbejadgedmetoaein. By mistake, however, I was admitted ; 
so there was no remedy. She came tome; and as my heart was in 
an testacy of Joy, I srprssssd it m my countenance as she entered the 
room. I ran up to her in the transport of my Joy. She appeared to 
teestaemeiy shocked and frighted ; and has since confessed to me, 
that she apprehended my trouble had thrown me out of myself, till I 
communicated my happiness to her. She then advised me to retire 
to soma place of security, for that the king was highly displeased, and 
even enraged at the petition that I had presented to him, and had 
complained of It severely. I sent for another chair; for I always 
di scha r g ed them immediately, lest I might be pursued. Her grace 
said that she would go to court, to see how the news of my lord 1 * 
escape was received. When the news was brought to the king, be 
flew into an excess of passion, and said he was betrayed ; for it could 
not have been done without some confederacy. He instantly de- 
spatched two persons to the. Tower, to see that the other prisoners 
were well secured, lest they should follow the example. Some threw 
the blame upon one, some upon another; the duchess was the only 
one at court who knew it. 

" When I left the duchess, I went to a house which Evans had 
found out for me, and where she promised to acquaint me where my 
lord was. She got thither some few minutes after me, and told me, 
that, when she had seen him secure, she went in search of Mr. Mills, 
who, by the time, had recovered himself from his astonishment ; that 
he had returned to her house, where she had found him ; and that he 
had removed my lord from the first place, where she bad desired him 
to wait, to the house of a poor woman directly opposite to the guard* 
boose. She had but one small room up one pair of stairs, and a very 
small bed in It. We threw ourselves upon the bed, that we might not 
be heard walking up and down. She left us a bottle of wine and some 
brea d, and Mrs. Mills brought us some more in her pocket the next 
da/. We subsisted on this provision fawn Itannx) \a %sx>»fcK* 
flJfM roan Jfxs. Milk cam* and CTnAiuftBi mi \atd\ft fc*N«o*>S*^ 
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O merry was the lilting amang our ladies a', 
They danc'd i' the parlour, and sang i' the ha', 
O Jamie he's come o'er, and he'll put the Wmgi 

awa; 
But they canna dight their tears now, sae fast 

do they fa'. 
Our ladie dow does nought now but wipe aye her 

een, [gown! 

Her heart's like to loup the gowd lace o' her 
She has buskit on her gay cleedin', an's aff for 

London town, [roun'. 

And has wi' her a' the hearts o* the countrie 

By the bud o' the leaf, by the rising o* the 

flower, 
'Side the sang o' the birds, where some burn 

tottles owre, 



ambassador's. We did not oommnnicate the affair to Ms < 
but one of hit servants concealed him in hia own room till 
day, on which occasion the ambaisadof 1 coach and ats wn to go 
down to Dover to meet hfe brother. Mj lord pot on a livery* and 
went down In the retinue, without the least suspicion, to Doear, 
where Mr Mitchell (which was the name of the ambassador's servant) 
hired a small Teasel, and immediately set sail for Calais. The passafe 
was so remarkably short, that the captain threw oat this refl ec ti on, 
that the wind could not hare served better, if his passengers had been 
flying for their lives, little thinking it to be really the case. Mr Mit- 
chell might have easily returned, without being susp ect ed of having 
been concerned in my lord's escape ; but my lord swumed Inclined to 
have him continue with him, which he did, and has, at present, a 
good place under our young master. 

" This is as exact and at full an account of this affair, and of the 
persons concerned in It, as I could possibly give you, to the beat of 
my memory, and you may rely on the truth of it. I am, with the 
strongest attachment, my dear Sister, yours most affectionately. 

WINIFRED NITHI8DALB. 
PalaU Moyai it Roitu, 
\6tkJprU, 1118. 



The original manuscript of this tetter is In the |rnsssssinn of 
Constable Maxwell, E»q. of Terreagies, a descendant of the noble 
UotuiafNltiudMte. As aproofc€trtetet*mtwYiV&ito^*fevc»fc 
in tb* etstnoniinarj adventaz* whkh it Aetata, ihe> toskmYne* was* 
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111 wander awa there, and big a wee bit bower, 
For to keep my gray head frae the drap o' the 

shower: 
And ay 1*11 sit and mane, till my blude stops 

wi* eild, 
For Nithsdale's bonny lord, wha was bauldest 

i' the field. 
O that I were wi* him i' death's gory fauld ! 
O had I but the iron on whilk hauds him sae 

cauld! 



WHAT NEWS TO ME, CABLIN ?* 

* What news to me, carlin? 

What news to me?' 
( What news !' quo' the carlin, 

* The best that God can gie.' 
' Has our true king come hame ? 

Or the duke hang'd himsel? 
Or ta'en frae his daddie 

The hettest neuk o' hell?' 

* The duke's hale and fier, carle, 

The duke's hale and fier, 
And our ain Lord Nithsdale 
Will soon be *mang us here.' 

* Brush me my coat, carlin, 

Brush me my shoon ; 
I'll awa and meet Lord Nithsdale, 
When he comes to our town.' 

monodom may be quoted. WUHatn Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale, 
mad* bis escape from the Tower, Pet «S# 1", 15, dressed In a woman's 
cloak and hood, which were for some time after called IHth*- 



* The joy of the peasantry o* the Nithsdale Estates was unbound- 
ed, whan they heard of hit Lordship's escape* tm* *s <m» dHfc» 
popaJsr rmnt$ exprastire of their fceUngt, and *Y»tak *»» y^^*"* 
"^ —— — — wAew at the time. 
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' Alake-a-day !' quo' the carlin, 

' Aliikt-the-daj* ! ' quo' she, 
' He's owre in France, at Chad 

Wi' only ae pennie.' 
' We'll sell a 1 our com, carlin, 

We'll sell a 1 our bear, 
And we'll send to Lord Nithsdi 

A' our settle gear. 

Make the piper blaw, carlin, 
Make the piper blaw, 

And make the lads and lasses b 
Their souple legs ahaw. 

We'U a' be glad, carlin, 



To put the Whigs mad.' 



O Derwentwateb'b a bonny lord. 

He wears gowd in his hair, 
And glenting is his hawking e'e, 

Wi' kind love dwelling there. 
Yestreen he came to our lord's yei 

And loud loud could he ca', 
" Rise up, rise up for good King 

And buckle, and come awa." 

Our ladie held by her gude lord, 
Wi' weel love-locket hands ; 

But when young Derwentwater a 
She loos'd the snawy bands. 

And when young Derwentwater k 

" My gentle fair ladle," 
The tears gave way to the gton t 

In our glide Indie's e'e. 
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" I will think me on this bonny ring, 

And on this snawy hand, 
When on the helmy ridge o' weir 

Comes down my burly brand. 
And I will think on thae links o' gowd 

Which ring thy bonny blue een, 
When I wipe awa the gore o' weir, 

And owre my braid sword lean.'* 

never a word our ladie spake, 

As he press'd her snawy hand, 
And never a word our ladie spake, 

As her jimpy waist he spann'd ; 
But, " Oh, my Derwentwater !" she sigh'd, 

When his glowing lips she fand. 

He has drapp'd firae his hand the tassel o* gowd 

Which knots his gude weir-glove, 
And he has drapp'd a spark frae his een, 

Which gars our ladie love. 
" Come down, come down," our gude lord says, 

" Come down, my fair ladie , 
O dinna young Lord Derwent stop, 

The morning sun is hie." 

And high high raise the morning sun, 

Wi' front o* ruddie blude : 
" Thy harlot front frae thy white curtain 

Betokens naething gude." 
Our ladie look'd frae the turret top, 

As lang as she could see, 
And every sigh for her gude lord, 

For Derwent there were three.* 

• Thta ballad was Ant pobliahad bj Mi CroiMk, axA %* *» «kjv 
wmtakm&am tb« radiation of a young t*A»Va tat ^aaAsXw eft YixV- 
bmo, In OtUowMj. it ia obviously commmnorati** <* V**. ^**- 
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derwentwater's farewell- 

Farewell to pleasant Ditaon HaD, 

My father's ancient seat ; 
A stranger now must call thee his, 

Which gars my heart to greet. 
Farewell each kindly well-known face, 

My heart has held so dear : 
My tenants now must leave their lands, 

Or hold their lives in fear. 

No more along the banks of Tyne, 

111 rove in autumn gray ; 
No more 111 hear, at early dawn, 

The Wracks wake the day : 



wentwatar*s oomMctttm with the rebellion la 1715* and sria en 
quentfate. He also was one of the noble priaoaen taken at Pratf 
but wm not so fortunate m to escape Ilka Lord Nfthsdale. His ft* 
thus daacrtbad bj a contem p or ar y aathor :— " KartrHff, Bad of 1 
wentwatar, an elegant and very promising young man, aaflavai 
tha tame morning with Viscount Kenmure. Previous to hla dai 
ha delivered a paper to the Sheriffs, in which be mpix— ud hb raj 
for piaadlng guilty at hfc trial, acknowledged * King lamas thaTl 
as hk lawful and rightful Sovereign/ and wished ' that the taj 
down of hi* life might contribute to the service of Ms Bmg and eo 
try, and tha re^estabUshinent of the ancient and fundamental coast 
tion of the kingdom, without which no lasting peace or tnMhapffa 
could attend them,' Ac. Afterwards turning to the block, he saw 
it dose, and finding in it a rough place that might offend hla ■ 
he bade the executioner chip It off; then preparing hkasalffbr 
blow, by pulling off his coat and waistcoat, be lay down to try If 
block fitted his head, telling tbe executioner, that tha sign be she 
give him was, Lord Jesus receive my soul, and at tha third tkaMOf 
pasting It he was to do his office; which he did accordingly at one bko 
Smollett obse r ve s of him, M that he was an amiable youth— bn 
open, generous, hospitable, and humane. His fata draw tears fl 
tha spectators, and was a great misfortune to the country la wt 
he lived. He gave bread to multitudes of people, whom be empsfl 
on his Estates;— 4be poor, the widow, and tbe orphan, rajosoad in 
bounty." This is an amiable character, and <hooa> s mirch e d 1 
«&• sbdaasj of rebellion, smatts aweauj of 
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Then fare thee well, brave Witherington,* 

And Forster ever true. 
Dear Shaftsburyf and Errington,| 

Receive my last adieu. 

And fare thee well, George Collingwood, 

Since fate has put us down, 
If thou and I have lost our lives, 

Our king has lost his crown. 
Farewell, farewell, my lady dear, 

HI, ill thou counselTdst me : 
I never more may see the babe 

That smiles upon thy knee. 

And fere thee well, my bonny gray steed, 

That carried me aye so free ; 
I wish I had been asleep in my bed, 

The last time I mounted thee. 



* Tha Wlddringtona of Cheesebura Graft wan deeply Implicated 
m the rebellion of 1715* Ralph Widdrmgton, Esq. was imprisoned 
and under sen t ence of death at Liverpool ; but he and his servant 
escaped oat of the gaol by means of a rope thrown across the ditch 
or fosse. Mr. W. retired a few years to the Continent. He returned, 
however, and though he lived long after 1745, was never mo- 



f Mr. Sartees says that ghaftstmry should have been written Shqflv. 
The Shaftoes of Bavtngton forfeited their esUte in 1715, which was 
repurchased from the crown by their relation, Admiral DeUval, and 
restored to the family. One of the Shaftoes is buried in the great 
Church at Brussels, with an Epitaph expressing his loyalty to James 
UI. 

$ Lancelot Errington, and his nephew Mark, literally unassisted, 
sawed Holy Island castle, and hoisted the white flag, but receiving 
no seslstsnra were obliged to escape over the walls, were fired at, 
(whilst swimming) and taken. They afterwards b uti om ml 
out of Berwick gaol, were concealed nine days in a peat 
Bamborough Castle, (then General Forster's seat,) reached 
House, and sailed from Sunderland for France. Both of 
returned to England, and one of tuem Vknd Voct% V& >&««• 
*cu J* said to Jiava dud of grief at thn tw»U* <* ** <*«« 
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The warning bell now bids me 
My trouble's nearly o'er; 

Yon sun that rises from the 
Shall rise on me no more. 



a!$ 



l£ i 




Albeit that here in London tov 

It is my fate to die, 
O carry me to Northumberland 

In my father's grave to lie : 
There chant my solemn requien 

In Hexham's holy towers, 
And let six maids of fair Tyne 

Scatter my grave with flower 

And when the head that wears 

Shall be laid low like mine, 
Some honest hearts may then I 

For Radcliff s fallen line. 
Farewell to pleasant Ditson H 

My father's ancient seat ; 
A stranger now must call thee 

Which gars my heart to greel 

* This Song was communicated to tfae Ettrick I 
Sttrtees, Esq. of Mainsfbrth, with the following 
•end yon all lean recover of this, jut as I had ft. 
that there la an biattu at the end of the first twe 
tainlj needs some connection to bring In ' Tbenf 
Wltberington,* &&— Perhaps the following lines 
the sentiments that would have arisen in unison 
ideas:— 

' And who shall deck the hawthorn 1 
Where my fond childhood strayed i 
And who, when spring shall bid it flc 
Shall sit beneath the shade ? 

With me the RadclifPs name most • 
And seek the silent tomb, 

And many a kinsman, many a friend, 
With me most meet their doom. 

Of tbe victims who perished in this task enta* 
lamented than tbe young and generous Derwta 
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THE WHITE COCKADE. 



My love was born in Aberdeen, 
The bonniest lad that e'er was seen : 
But now he's made our hearts fu' sad, 
He's ta'en the field wi' his white cockade. 

O he's a ranting roving blade ! 

O he's a brisk and bonny lad ! 

Betide what may, my heart is glad 

To see my lad wi' his white cockade. 

O leeze me on the philabeg, 
The hairy hou^h and garten'd leg ! 
But aye the thing that blinds my e'e 
Is the white cockade aboon the bree. 
O he's a ranting roving blade, &c. 



supposed that the unfortunate Carl's but request, that of burial with 
bis ancestors, was refused from a fear of exciting soaw popular move- 
meat in the north, and that the body was, in consequence, interred 
in the ehurchyard of St. Giles, Holborn. However, either a sham 
burial took place, or the corpse was afterwards removed; for it was 
certainly carried secretly by his friends, resting by day and travelling 
only by night, into Northumberland, and deposited with the remain* 
(*hb father, m the chapel at Dilston. 

• With viewless speed by night they pass, 

By day a silent vigil keep ; 
No priest to chaunt the holy mass. 

But Tynedale peasants wake and weep.' 

A little porch before the farm-house of Whitesmocks is still pointed 
out as the exact spot where the Earl's corpse rested, thus avoiding the 
city of Durham. The most extraordinary part is yet untold. Some 
years ago the coffin which contained the Earl's remains was, from 
curiosity or accident, broken open; and the body, easily recognised 
by the suture round the neck, by the appearance of youth, and by 
the regularity of the features, was discovered in a state of complete 
preservation. The teeth were all perfect, and several of them were 
drawn by a blacksmith, and sold for half-a-crown'a-ptece, till the 
or their agent, ordered the vault to be closed again. The 
i eswwifs, which appeared remarkably vivid on. \b»> n\a>l <£ \Va 
EarfU execution, to still known Vtv tatX *w\. <* ^* ww* 
trjbytbm name of Lord De r tvt ntiv a Ui^ UgMs. 
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I'll sell my rock, I'll sell my reel, 
My rippling-kame, and spinning-wheel, 
To buy mysel' a tartan plaid, 
A braid sword, durk, and white cockade. 
O he's a ranting roving blade, &c 

I'll sell my rokelay and my tow, 

My good gray mare and hawkit cow, 

That every loyal Scottish lad 

May take the field wi' his white cockade. 

O he's a ranting roving blade ! 

O he's a brisk and bonny lad ! 

Betide what may, my heart is glad, 

To see my lad wi' his white cockade.* 



MERRY MAY THE KEEL BOW. 

As I came down the Cano'gate, 
The Cano'gate, the Cano'gate, 
As I came down the Cano'gate, 
I heard a lassie sing : 
" O merry may the keel row, 
The keel row, the keel row, 
Merry may the keel row, 
The ship that my love's in. 

My love has breath o' roses, 
O' roses, o' roses, 
Wi' arms o' lily posies, 
To fauld a lassie in. 
O merry, &c 

* The words of this Song are of no value, and the nm am aM 
nimby pamby, but they express the prevailing sentiment of the la* 
at hut among the female part of the nation, and hence they ws 
?xoeedingd> popular. Perhaps they wexetaoateeAV* %>Yteaa«/« 
Uattnction to the turie^whklitaarAtaoarttoe^iuixxbft^swsaBA** 
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My love he wean a bonnet, 
A bonnet, a bonnet, 
A snawy rose upon it, 
A dimple on his chin. 

O merry may the keel row, 
The keel row, the keel row, 
Merry may the keel row, 
The ship that my love's in."* 



HEBE'8 A HEALTH TO THE VALIANT SWEDK. 

Hebe's a health to the valiant Swede, 
He's not a king that man hath made ; 
May no oppressors him invade ; 

Then let this health go round. 
A running bumper crown this toast ; 
We'll take it off, whate'er it cost. 
A fig for those that rule the roast ! 

We'll ne'er in liquor drown. 

Here's a health to the roval seed, 
And to the king that's king indeed ; 
If not ill ta'en, it's not ill said : 
Then let this toast go round. 
A running bumper, &c. 

To all our injur'd friends in need, 
On this side and beyond the Tweed ; 
May each man have his own with speed : 
Then let this health go round. 
A running bumper, &c. 

* This to probably the original of the pretty household song, 
* Wmi may tk» Boatk Ron,' which is rang to a well-known bridal 
tame, and la a universal favourite with the conuoaa. v«o$jt. VX« 
nan/ other Ira/meats of Soottkh Song, It bum i&» awAtom to* 
growing among its lore sentiments. 



May our affairs abroad succeed 

And may the king return in sp 

May each usurper shake for dr 

Let all these healths go row 

A running bumper, &c, 



COME, LET US DRINK A HEA1 

Come, let us drink a health 

A health unto our king ; 

We'll drink no more by ste 

Come let our glasses rinj 

For England must surrend* 

To him they call Pretende: 

God save our faith's defenc 

And our true lawful kin 



* George the I. baring joined the fiunoi 
Charles the XII., that madcap warrior vowet 
into arrangements with the Stuart party to 
reinstate James on the throne. Hence the c 
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The royal youth deserveth 

To fill the sacred place ; 
"Tit he alone preserveth 

The Stuarts' ancient race. 
Since 'tis our inclination 
To call him to the nation, 
Let each man, in his station, 

Receive hia king in peace. 

With heart and hand we'll join, boys, 

To set him on his throne ; 
Well all combine as one, boys, 

Till this great work be done. 
Well pull down usurpation, 
And, spite of abjuration, 
And force of stubborn nation, 

Great James's title own. 

We'll no more, by delusion, 

With Hogan Megan* join; 
Nor will we, with profusion, 

Waste both our blood and coin : 
But for our king we'll fight, then ; 
Who is our heart's delight, then, 
Like Scots, in armour bright, then, 

We'll all cross o'er the Tyne. 

Sophia's dead and gone, boys, 
Who thought to have been queen ; 

The like befell her son, boys, 
Who thinks o'er us to reign. 



* Htgmm Mogan, to oftan amployed In tongs raftering to Kim- 
Dan, it a comutkm of Hoigh Mogedigt, tat YWudk irate tat 
UgbamdWgbtji* a otto of the sutw<*t\»'Q^»BLYwi\&K**c& 
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We'll root out usurpation 
Entirely from the nation 
And cause the restoration 
Of James, our lawful king. 

But let the Duke of Brunswick 

Sit still upon his bum ; 
He's but a perfect dunseke^ 

If e'er he meant to come. 
The rogues who brought him over, 
They plainly may discover, 
'Twere better for Hanover 

He'd stayed and drunk his mum. 

Ungrateful Prince Hanover, 
Go home now to thy own ! 

Thou act'st not like a brother 
To him who owns the crown. 

There's thirty of that race, man, 

Before that thou take place, man ; 

It were a great disgrace, man, 
Thy title yet to own. 

Let our brave loyal clans, then, 

Their ancient Stuart race 
Restore, with sword in hand, then, 

And all their foes displace. 
All unions well o'erturn, boys, 
Which cauB'd our nation mourn, boys 
Like Bruce at Bannockburn, boys, 
The English home well chase. 

Our king they do despise, boys, 

Because of Scottish blood ; 
But for all their oaths «&& \tea, \wj%* 
His title still is good, 
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Ere Brunswick sceptre wield, boys, 
We'll all die in the field, boys ; 
For we will never yield, boys, 
To serve a foreign brood.* 



THE PIPER O' DUNDEE. 

c piper came to our town, 

our town, to our town, 

i piper came to our town, 

Jul he play'd bonnilie. 

play'd a spring, the laird to please, 

wing brent new fine 'yont the seas ; 

1 he then gae his bags a wheeze, 

nd play'd anither key. 

. wasna he a roguy, 
)guy, a roguy, 

wasna he a roguy, 
he piper o' Dundee? 
play'd " The Welcome owre the Main," 

"Ye'se be fou and I'se be fain," 

" Auld Stuarts back again," 
1' muckle mirth and glee. 

wasna, &c. 

ilay'd " The Kirk," he play'd " The Queer," 
le Mullin Dhu," and " Chevalier," 

" Lang away, but welcome here," 
te sweet, sae bonnilie. 



ik aong teams to have bean written after the death of the 
■ Sophia, Electron Dowager of Hanover, grand-daughter of 
VI. and mother of George I., In VlU. Tfc» lawMtae, win*- 
vptjon that event, a» looaantaf Qua ownestoa w*ww*k. , to«k 
riraoofwandthe British throw*. 
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He's anger'd his goodson and Fintry, 
By selling his king and his country, 
And put a deep stain on the gentry : 
He'll never be guidit by me. 

He's join'd the rebellious club, too, 

That endeavours our peace to disturb, too ; 

He's cheated poor Mr. John Grub, too, 

And he's guilty of simony. 
He broke his promise before, too, 
To Fintry, Auchterhouse, and Strathmore, too ; 
God send him a heavy glengore, too, 

For that is the death he will die.* 



PERFIDIOUS BRITAIN.! 

Perfidious Britain, plung'd in guilt, 

Rebellious sons of loyal race, 
How long, how long will ye insult 

Your hanish'd monarch suing peace ? 
What floods of native blood are spilt ! 

What sewers of treason drain our land .' 
How many scourges have we felt 

In the late aspiring tyrant's hand ! 

• This Bang appears to have bean written on the defection of Car- 
negie of Phinhaven, as already observed in a preceding noes. The 
last verse probably alludes to the circumstance of his trial for having 
accidentally kilted the Bad of Strathmore in a broil with Lyon of 
Brigton and others. Phinhaven was tried for murder, but the jury 
wary properly ac quit ted him, since the mahu anhmu necessary to con- 
sttfes that crime was cl e a rly awanting. Dundasof AraUton was his 
counsel, and to his firmness in pressing upon the jury that they were 
Judges both of the law and the fact, Phinhaven owed his acquittal. 

f This is a vigorous appeal to the loyalty of the nation in behalf 
of the exiled Prince, and the allusions, the sentiments, and the stile 
would betoken it a composition of Queen Anna's mlsja* VlWk cba* 
wcttrisfin mkmk, the Ettrick ahephard «**%, «\4aw* *ev*i 
■nrlwirand what the bard tamm\ bat safes warn* to\*a% wasj* » 
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An age is past, the age is come, 

When we from bondage must be freed; 
Hundreds have met an unjust doom, 

And right or slavery must succeed. 
Ye powers omnipotent, declare 

Your justice — guard the British throne- 
Protect the good, the righteous heir; 

And to no stranger give the crown. 

The heavens their vengeance now begin ; 

The thunder's dart shall havock bring : 
Repent, repent that hell-born sin ! 

Call home, call home your injur*d king ! 
His great progenitors have swavM 

Your sceptre nigh the half of time, 
And his lov'd race will be obey'd, 

Till time its latest ages claim. 

O think, ye daring Scots, what right 

This long succession does entail ; 
Think how your gallant fathers fought, 

That Fergus* line might never fail. 
Let England's worthies blush to own, 

How they their only prince withstood 
Who now remains to grace the throne 

Of their Edwards' and their Henrys' bloc 

But glorious James, of royal stem, 
Your God's vicegerent and your king, 

Your peace, your all combin'd in him, 
Haste, Britons, home your monarch bring 



ingenkxu though pejtkmate writer, I take It for granted thai 
knew perfectly well himaeif what he would have been at, » I I 
not altered a word from the manuscript." Thii 
the Shepherd had from Sir Walter Scott. 
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James, Heaven's darling and its care, 
The brightest youth of mortal frame, 

For virtue, beauty, form, and air : 
Gall home your rightful king, for shame ! 



AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG ON THE REBELLION.* 

Mackintosh was a soldier brave, 

And did most gallantly behave, 

When into Northumberland he came, 

With gallant men of his own name. 

Then Derwentwater he did say, 

That five hundred guineas he would lay, 

To beat the militia man to man ; 

But they prov'd cowards, and off they ran. 

Then the Earl of Mar did vow and swear, 

That English ground if he came near, 

Ere the right should starve, and the wrong 

should stand, 
He'd blow them all to some foreign land. 
Lord Derwentwater he rode away, 
Well mounted on his dapple gray ; 
But soon he wish'd him home with speed, 
Fearing they were all betrayM indeed. 



* This b a men street ballad, bat It is an ezoeUant specimen of 
the vulgar minstrelsy which speaks so powerfully to the understand* 
tags of the mora ignorant portion of the populace, It has also the 
merit of being a good descriptive account, in rhyme, of the Jacobite 
wpfdW^w into Kngland, which ended so fatally for the rebels at 
Preston, where the pusillanimity of Foster, who commanded them 
under a commission from the Karl of Mar, caused them to surrender, 
while they might have effected an honourable retreat, and thereby 
till at least the day of vengeance had past. The ballad ae- 
> of treason to the cause, but without sufficient grounds; 
the drcumstanoe of his making his escape with the 
i of those la power, may be construed into a presumption 
of guilt. Old M«Intc«hofBc»tam, however, siso escaped, and yet belt 

L 
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" Adzounds !' cried Foster, " never fear, 

For Brunswick's army is not near ; 

And if they dare come, our valour well show, 

And give them a total overthrow." 

But Derwentwater soon he found 

That they were all enclos'd around. 

" Alack !" he cried, " for this cowardly strife, 

How many brave men shall lose their life !" 

Old Mackintosh he shook his head, 
When he saw his Highland lads lie dead; 
And he wept — not for the loss of those, 
But for the success of their proud foes. 
Then Mackintosh unto Wills* he came, 
Saying, " I have been a soldier in my time, 
And ere a Scot of mine shall yield, 
We'll all lie dead upon the field." 

" Then go your ways," he made reply; 
Either surrender, or you shall die, 
Go back to your own men in the town : 
What can you do when left alone ?" 
Mackintosh is a gallant soldier, 
With his musket over his shoulder. 
" Every true man points his rapier ; 
But, d — n you, Foster, you are a traitor!" 

Lord Derwentwater to Foster said, 

" Thou hast ruin'd the cause, and all betray'd ; 

the hero of the Song throughout. He commanded Um MlghlMnlw 
tent by the Earl of Mar to Join the Jacobites who row ilewlUnenejt 
in tha south, while the dan* roee in the north. He wee a bra* 
oflieer, and pnssossiid the full confidence of his men. The govea 
ment was highly enraged at his escape, and offered a gnat rewaw 

Ar Us Jpfvahension, winch is pctkBlariy alleged to n tba lejt tan 

ofOuBoag. 
• GmmnX Wills, who commanded tot < 
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For thou didst vow to stand our friend, 
But hast piov'd traitor in the end. 
Thou brought us from our own country ; 
We left our homes and came with thee ; 
But thou art a rogue and a traitor both, 
And hast broke thy honour and thy oath." 

Lord Derwentwater to Litchfield did ride, 

With armed men on every side ; 

But still he swore by the point of his sword, 

To drink a health to his rightful lord. 

Lord Derwentwater he was condemned, 

And led unto his latter end ; 

And though his lady did plead full sore, 

They took his life, they could get no more. 

Brave Derwentwater he is dead ; 
From his fair body they took the head ; 
But Mackintosh and his friends are fled, 
And they'll set the hat on another head. 
And whether they are gone beyond the sea, 
Or if they abide in this country, 
Though our king would give ten thousand pound, 
Old Mackintosh will scorn to be found. 



THE CHEVALIER'S BIRTH DAY.* 

Let every honest British soul 

With cheerful loyalty be gay ; 
With James's health we'll crown the bowl, 

And celebrate this glorious day. 

* This is a *ery warm effusion of ultra Jacobite loyalty. What U 
w an ting In poetical spirit on the part of thewtVfcet,fc'«*NiTMft»'aBfc 
to political wrath. Re seems to hwe Veen ttttftet YaJMt dl^V^> 
aadwUggvj. Hoff says b*h»<l It from %c*ecSoicmdl*K»»x^ 
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Let no one care a fig 

For the vile rebellious Whig, 

That insect of usurpation ; 
Fill a bumper every one 
To the glorious tenth of June, 

And a speedy restoration. 

What though the German renegades 

With foreign yokes oppress us? 
Though George our property invades, 
And Stuart's throne possesses? 
Yet remember Charles's fate, 
Who roam'd from state to state, 
Kept out by a fanatic nation, 
Till at length came a day 
Call'd the twenty-ninth of May, 
Still renown'd for a true restoration. 

Britons, be loyal once again, 

Ye've a precedent before ye ; 
This day, crown'd with a Stuart's reign, 
Shall blaze in future story. 

Be resolute and brave, 

Your country ye may save, 
If once ye dare to be loyal : 

Then at honesty's call 

Let us conquer or fall 
In the cause of our old line royal. 

What though th' usurper's cause prevail ? 

Renew your constitution, 
Expel that race, the curst entail 

Of Whiggish revolution. 

lie* In the poaaeedon of young Steuart of Dalgulae, and aappoaai that 
it must have been written about the time that the Chevalier de it* 
George came over and was crowned at Bcoon. 
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Be bought and sold no more 

By a sordid German power ; 
Is it like our old proud-hearted nation ? 

Let King James then be the toast, 

May he bless our longing coast 
With a speedy and a just restoration. 



LET MISERS TREMBLE 0*ER THEIR WEALTH.* 

Let misers tremble o'er their wealth, 

And starve amidst their riches ; 
Let statesmen in deceit grow old, 

And pine with envious wishes. 
But we whom no vain motives sway, 

Our mirth from wine arising, 
Our nobler passions will obey, 

Both knaves and fools despising. 

Let them lament who have betrayed 

Their king and bleeding nation ; 
The rich they always are afraid, 

However high their station. 
But we will chant, and we will sing, 

And toast our bonny lasses : 
To all we wish, and ail we want, 

We'll circulate our glasses. 

Fill up once more the sparkling bowl, 

The brave feel no disaster, 
No bold informer dare control, 

Here's a health to our lawful master. 

• If then be not much spirit here, there is rather mow refine- 
ment than waallj marks baochanaltan spedmws of Jacobite song- 
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Our loyalty we will maintain, 
And drink to every true heart ; 

We'll ever honour and obey 
The royal race of Stuart. 



SOMEBODY.* 

My heart is sair, I daurna telly 
My heart is sair, for somebody ; 
I will walk a winter's night, 
For a sight o' somebody. 

hon for somebody 2 
O hey for somebody ! 

1 wad do — what wad I not, 

For the sake o' somebody? 

If somebody were come again, 
Then somebody maun cross the main, 
And ilka ane will get his ain, 
And I will see my somebody. 
O hon, &c 

What need I karae my tresses bright 
Or why should coal or candle-light 
E'er shine in my bower day or night, 
Since gane is my dear somebody ? 
O hon, &c. 



The verm are sentimental and pleating thromghoot. Those who 
still observe the good old custom of giving toasts and sentiments after 
dinner, will discover from this Song that •« All rvt with ami act aw 
tvant," was originally a political dombU enttmin. 

* The air to which these verses are sung is familiar to every Soot* 
tish ear, and delightful to all tastes, whether cultivated or not. The 
3ong woold hardly be recognised as a Jacobite one, wart a »©i I 
in old collections of that description. 
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Oh ! I hae grutten mony a day 
For ane that's banish'd far away : 
I canna sing, and mamma say, 
How sair I grieve for somebody. 
Ohon,&c 



THOUGH GKOEDtE KEIGN8 IN JAMIE'S STEAD.* 

Though Geordie reigns in Jamie's stead, 

Pm grieVd, yet scorn to shaw that ; 
111 ne'er look down, nor hang my head 

To rebel Whig, for a' that 
For a* that, and a' that, 

And thrice as muckle's a' that, 
He's far beyond Dumblane the night, 

That shall be kin* for a' that 



He wean a broad sword by his side, 

And weel he kens to draw that ; 
The target and the Highland plaid, 

The shoulder belt, and a' that : 
A bonnet bound with ribbons blue, 

The white cockade, and a' that, 
The tartan hose and philabeg, 

Which makes us blythe, for a' that 

The Whigs think a' that weal is won, 
But, faith, they maunna fa' that; 

• As the air of this Song is one which em a toneless voice may 
dag, and exceedingly pleasing from its ranting familiarity, it has 
atweje been popnlar tor the eapression of polltieal sentiment In the 
Jaeotnnt «aae* It was peculiarly so t bat it aftecw aids acquired ten- 
fold tnfln ence, whan, daring the French levtdationerv period, Barns 
adapted to it his admirable Song of " A man's a man for a* that." 
This latter p rodnctsou baeame the sort of politieal oread in verse of 

It b believed -was one of the main 
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They think our loyal hearts dung down, 
But well be blythe, for a' that 

For still we trust that Providence 
Will us relieve from a' that, 

And send us hame our gallant prince ; 
Then well be blythe, for a* that. 

But O what will the Whigs say syne, 

When they're mista'en in a' that ? 
When Geordie maun fling by the crown, 

And hat, and wig, and a' that? 
The flames will get baith hat and wig, 

As often they've done a* that* ; 
- Our Highland lad will get the crown, 

And well be blythe, for a' that. 

Then will your braw militia lads 

Rewarded be for a* that, 
When they fling by their black cockades ; 

A hellish badge I ca' that. 
As night is banish'd by the day, 

The white shall drive awa that ; 
The sun shall then his beams display, 

And we'll be blythe, for a' that. 



THE YOUNG MAXWELL, f 

" Whabe gang ye, thou silly auld carle, 
And what do ye carry there ?" 

* The Jlames will gtt batik hat ami wig, to fa allusion to a well 
known ludicrous custom of King George I. ; who, when suddenly tfii- 
tated, was wont to poll off his wig, and throw it with great rage into 
the Are. 

f TMf ballad to founded on fact. A young gentleman of the finally 
ftUxwaU, hflfaf an adherent of the atuaru, saSten&Va. Vd* ^mm! 
aftenntyfl/ Jib Mend*. Affcex seeing W» naftaiin* Vraae ™&an& >& 
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" I'm gann to the hill- side, thou sodger man, 
To shift my sheep their lair." 

Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle, 

And a glide lang stride took he : 
" I trow thou be a feck auld carle, 

Will ye shaw the way to me ?" 

And he has gane wi* the silly auld carle 

Adown by the green-wood side : 
"Light down and gang, thou sodger man, 

Fox here ye canna ride." 



ashes ; bis tether Ullad in its defence ; Us only sister dying with 
grief tar her rather and three brothers slain; he assumed the habit 
of an old shepherd, and in one of his excursions singled oat an indi- 
vidual who had been instrumental in the ruin of his family. After 
upbrai d in g him lor his cruelty, he slew him in single combat. The 
period of the civil wars was productive of numerous acts of similar 
heroism and retaliatory justice, of those which distinguished the 
later Jacobite times the following may be given as an affecting sped- 
men. In the rising of 1145. a party of Cumberland's dr agoons was 
hurrying through Nithsdale in searc h of rebels. Hungry and fatigued 
they s to pp ed at a lone widow's house and demanded refreshment. 
Her son, a youth of sixteen, dressed up a dish of long kale and butter 
for them, and the good woman brought new milk, which she told 
them was all her stock. One of the party enquired with seeming 
rlndnesi how she managed to live. " Indeed," said she, " the cow 
and the kale yard, wi' God's blessing's a' my mmUmJ* Without 
another word being spoken, the heartless trooper then rose 
and with his sabre killed the cow and destroyed all the kale. The 
poor woman and her son were thus in a moment thrown destitute 
upon the world. She herself soon died of a broken heart, and the 
disconsolate youth wandered away beyond the enquiry of friends or 
the search of compassion. In the continental war which followed 
some years after, when the British army had gained a great and signal 
victory, some of the soldiery were one day making merry with wine, 
and recounting their exploits. A dragoon roared out, " I once 
starved a Scotch witch in Nithsdale. — I killed her cow and destroyed 
i ; but," added he, " she could live for all that, on her God, 
■aid.** « And don't you rue it ?» cried a young soldier, 
up at the moment, " Don*t you rue it ?» «* Hue it ! rue 
what?'* said the other; "Why should I rue aught like that?" 
•'Then, by Heaven, you shall rue it," exclaimed the vouta,uxa\M»ftv- 
lag hit twtwd, "that woman was my mother 1 Draw, iwx Ysrc\»\ 
rWain, dxmwl" They rboght on the instant* Tne jw\k^a**«A\a»> 



' Tate's W> «« «g keart for my » "T" 
Wham * l0Y u 

To lay ^ * B 

mal t* 
• This ^^jJSe to******* 
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For I had better staid at hame, 
Than now to bide sac muckle blame. 
But my bate, poltroon, sordid mind, 
To greed o' gear was still inclin'd, 
Which gart me fell Count Koningsmark, 
For his braw claise and hoUand Bark. 

When that was done, by slight and might 
I hitched young Jamie rrae his right, 
And, without ony fear or dread, 
I took his house out-owre his head, 
Pack'd up his plenishing sae braw, 
And to a swine-sty tnrn'd his ha*. 
I connach'd a' I coukma tak, 
And left him naethmg worth a plack. 

But a' this eouldna me content : 

I hang'd his tenants, seiz'd their rent : 

And to my shame it will be spoke, 

I harried a* his cotter-folk. 

But what am I the richer grown ? 

A curse eomes aye wi' things that's stown ! 

Pm like to tine it a' belyve, 

For wrongous gear can never thrive. 

But care and wonder gars me greet, 
For ilka day wi' skaith I meet, 
And I maun hame to my ain craft: 
The thoughts o' this hae put me daft. 
But yet, ere sorrow break my heart, 
And Satan come to claim his part, 
To punish me for dreary sin, 
I'll leave some heirship to my kin. 

Ane auld Mack coat, batthtaug wA^wv^ 
Wi' snishen barken'd like a*, 
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A skeplet hat, and plaiden hove, 

A jerkin, clartit a' wi' brose, 

A pair o' sheen that wants a heel, 

A periwig wad fleg the deil, 

A pair o' breeks that wants the doup, 

Twa cutties, and a timmer stoup. 

A mutchkin cog, twa rotten caps, 
Set o' the bink to keep the draps, 
Some cabbage growing i' the yard, 
Ane pig, ane pock, ane candle-sherd, 
A heap o' brats upo' the brae, 
Some tree-clouts and foul wisps o' strae, 
A rusty sword that lies there ben, 
Twa chickens and a clockin hen. 

A rickle o' peats out-owre the knowe, 
A gimmer, and a doddit yowe, 
A stirky, and a hummle cow, 
Twa grices, and my dear black sow, 
A rag to dight her filthy snout, 
A brecham, and a carding-clout, 
A bassie, and a bannock-stick : 
There's gear enough to make ye sick. 

Besides a mare that's blind and lame, 
That us'd to bear a cuckold hame, 
A thraw-crook, and a broken gaud : 
There's gear enough to put ye mad. 
A lang-kail-kmfe, an auld sheer-blade, 
A dibble, and a nauchter-spade. 
Tak part hereof, baith great and sma 1 ; 
Mine heirs, it weel becomes you a'. 

But yet, before that tf \« tare, 
There's something fox m^ fpratam ws^, 
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That awkward ass, wi' filthy scouk ; 
My malison light on his bouk !* 
And farther, for his part o' gear, 
I leave the horns his dad did wear ; 
But yet I'd better leave the same 
To Whigs, to blaw my lasting shame. 

To the same Whigs I leave my curse, 
My guilty conscience, and toom purse : 
I hope my torments they will feel, 
When they gang skelpin to the deil. 
For to the times their creed they shape ; 
They girn, they glour, they scouk, and gape, 
As they wad gaunch to eat the stains. 
The muckle deil ding out their hams ! 

Wi' my twa Turks I winna sinder, 
For that wad my last turney hinder ; 
For baith can speer the nearest gate, 
And lead me in, though it be late, 
Where Oliver and Willie Buck 
Sit o'er the lugs in smeeky muck, 
Wi' hips sae het, and beins sae bare ; 
> They , ll e'en be blythe when Geordie's there. 

To Fisslerump and Kilmansack,f 
Wha aft hae gart my curpin crack, 
To ilka Dutch and German jade, 
I leave my sceptre to their trade. 



* Tins km has a bitter allusion to the dissensions that reigned 
in George* family, in consequence of hit jealousy of the queen and 
hb well known dislike of hi* ton. 

f The allusions ha this and the following Terse are ©brionsly to 
Georgia's german mistresses, mentioned in a former note. The M dar- 
ling sow,** is Madame Kilmansegge, and the " skrinklt witch,* Ma- 
dame gchnlesnhwy. George* taste In female beauts aajrosax* to taa« 
truijr Otimmm, The one was a mountain of fat «nd *?«•■*» ^» 
wm m Jean as a dried herring. 
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But O, my bonny (tailing sow, 
How sair my hearf • to part wi' y» 
When I think on the happy dayi 
b . That we hae had Inaiur tat and fl 

f' 

jj. My darling, danted, greasy dame, 

I leave thee fouth o' sin and shan 
'_. ■ And ane deil'a brander, when Fori 

To fry thy sonsy hurdles on. 

But to my lean and shrinkit witd 

I leave damnation and the itch. 
y To a* my friends, where'er they t 

' f The curse of heav*n eternally. 
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WHUBBY WHIGS AW A.* 



Where are the dayB that we hae 

When Phoebus shone so bright 

: j, ■ How blythe and merry we hae be 

When ev*ry ane gat right, man 

• This U s tort of historical recapHulatkm in ifcj 

Jacobites held to be the political sins of the WhJga, 

with the Marquis of Montrose* wan against the C 

dotes with the accession of George I. The priacfi 

intermediate period are touched with spirit, but wt 

virulence and party spleen. Graham of Ctaverboa 

Dalzell are of course described as beroas.thoagh a fh 

on record, denoting both of them to hare bean ratkk 

■1 political ruffians. The following instance with regard 

j will be sufficiently conducto on that point m tin 

humane reader.—" one morning in those evil day 

L name of John Brown, having performed the wood 

f.' finally, was going with a spade in his hand to make 1 

ground. The mist being very dark, he knew not 

darerhouse com p assed him with three troops of hot 

to his house, and there examined him, woo, though 

stammering speech, yet answered both dis t inctl y an 

* made Claverhouse to examine those whom he had 

.fl guides through the muirs, if they had beard him pre 

L. — -—' 
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But gloomy clouds do overstate, 

And spread wide oyer a*, roan ; 

Ill-boding comets blaze o'er-head. 

whurry Whigs awa, man ! 

Now ill appears wi' face fu' bare, 

In high and low degree, man, 
And wild confusion every where, 

Which every ane may see, man. 
The blind are chosen for our guides ; 

1 fear we'll get a fa', man, 

There's nane need wonder though we slide. 
O whurry Whig awa, man ! 



has na aw |wea< Jiail, msttls hat he prayed in hit tt— .» Ho then sakl to 
John, * Qo to your prayers, for you ■ball linmedlately dle.» When he 
was praying, Clawhousa lsfterruptsd htm three times : One time 
that ha interrupted him, ha waa praying that tha Lord would spare 
a r e mnan t, and not make a full end in the day of his anger. Cla- 
is ah o—a sntd, ■ I gave yon time to pray, and yon are begun to 
preach :' he tuned about on his knees, and arid* ' Sir, you know 
neither the nature of prayer nor preaching that calk this preaching,' 
than continued without coii fu ston. When ended, Clavorhouse said. 
* Take good night of your wife and children.* Bit win standing by 
with her children In her arms that she had brought forth to him, 
and another child of bis first wife's, he came to bar and said, * Now, 
Marlon, the day Is come, that I told you would come, when I first 
spoke to yon of marrying ma>» She said, • Indeed, John, X can wil- 
lingly part with you.' Then he said, 'This is all I desire ; X have no 
i to do but to die.* Be kissed his wife and bairns, and wished 
and prom i sed blessings to be multiplied on them, and gave 
bis blessing. Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to shoot him ; 
mat part of the bullets came upon his head, which scattered bU 
the ground. Then said Claverhouse to the hapless 
r, * What rhiahost thou of thy husband now, woman ?» To 
1 X thought ever much of him, and now as 
He said, « it were Justice to lay thee betide him.* 
Ska lepUed, * If ye were permitted, I doubt not but your cruelty 
woul d go that length j hut how will ye make answer for this morn- 
•egsj work?* * To man,' said he, • I can be answerable ; and, for 
I, X will take hhn in mine own hand.* Claverhouae mounted his 
and left her with the corpse of her dead husband lying there ; 
, the baton on the ground, and gathered his brains, and tied up 
Ms head, and straight** bis body, and covered him with her plaid. 
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Of primitive simplicity 

Some in our church was left, man ; 
But now of truth and verity, 

Alas, we are bereft, man ! 
Rebellion's horns do loudly tout, 

Wi* whining tone, and blaw, man; 
Yet deeds o' grace they leave without 

O whurry Whigs awa, man ! 

New upstarts only now succeed, 

Our nation's misery, man ; 
We're bound in slavery heel to head, 

Yet deav'd wi' liberty, man. 
But when did e'er the Whigs prevail 

'Gainst liberty and law, man ? 
At a' but treachery they fail. 

O whurry Whigs awa, man ! 

Montrose convened the gallant Graham, 

The loyal clans arose, man, 
To fight the Covenanter lambs, 

Wha did the right oppose, man. 
At Aldearn, Alford, and Kilsythe, 

Their bouks got mony a claw, man : 
The loyal hearts like sheep did drive 

The whurry Whigs awa, then. 



ind sat down and wept over him. It being a very 
there never victual grew, and far from neighbour*, b ■ 
xfbre any friends came to her : the first that came was a 
land, that old singular Christian woman, in the Cummerbead, i 
Elizabeth Menzies, three miles distant, who had been tried with the 
riolent death of bier husband at Pentland, afterwards of two worthy 
on*, Thomas Weir, who was killed at Drtunctag, and David ! 
»ho was suddenly shot afterwards when taken. The said 
SVeir, sitting upon her husband's grave, told me, that before that, she 
»uld see no blood but she was in danger to faint, and yet she was 
Mlped to be a witness to all this, without either fainting or 
»on; except when the shots were let off, her eyes were dasstsd. 
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King Charlie being foully data, 

For which thank Whiggery, man, 
Then Cromwell in his place did reign, 

The Whigs anointed he, man. 
That mushrom monarch Presbyt'ry 

Established by law, man, 
And overturn'd old Prelacy. 

O whurry Whigs awa, man ! 

King Charles the Second did retort 

Unto our loving isles, man ; 
His father's head took free the port, 

And set up gley'd Argyle's, man. 
Abolish'd was the Covenant, 

He lik'd not it ava, man, 
But rear*d true kingly government. 

O whurry Whigs awa, man I 

The restless Whigs, with their intrigues, 

Themselves they did convene, man, 
At Pentland Hills and Bothwell Brigs, 

To fight against the king, man ; 
Till brave Dalyell came forth himsel, 

With loyal troops in raws, man, 
To try a match with powther and ball : 

Then saints turn'd windlestraws, man. 

The brave Dalyell stood i* the field, 
And fought for king and crown, man ; 

Made rebel Whigs perforce to yield, 
And dang the traitors down, man. 

touted at Um end of the doom when he m slain."— < 

Hogg complains of the dtacnpanetoB which he met with hi different 
copies of this ballad, of which be says he had at least twenty. As be 
vary Jostfy remarks, it la obvious that it has been composed at dlf- 

M 
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Our blood is shed without remead. 
Our rights are scora'd at a', man ; 

For beggars boast and rule the roast. 
O whurry Whigs awa, man. 

Our fathers grieVd are with this yoke, 

The time it's drawing near, man, 
That vengeance breeds for tyrants' heads, 

The land no more can bear, man. 
May God preserve our rightfu' king 

From traitors' cursed claw, man ; 
Or lang we may have cause to sing 

" O whurry Whigs awa, man !" 



THE BLACKBIRD.* 

Once on a morning of sweet recreation, 

I heard a fair lady a-making her moan, 
With sighing and sobbing, and sad lamentation, 

Aye singing, " My Blackbird for ever is 

flown ! [pleasure, 

He's all my heart's treasure, my joy, and my 

So justly, my love, my heart follows thee j 
And I am resolved, in foul or fair weather,' 

To seek out my Blackbird, wherever he be. 

" I will go, a stranger to peril and danger, 
My heart is so loyal in every degree ; 



* In this production, though evldenth; a nmestrlag of rhymes fo 
the street, the allusion* are expressed with somewhat mora castk» 
than usual in Jacobite songs. Probably it was with a view to save 
the poor ballad singers from cmstlgatkra at the bands of the Whig 
authorities. Few ballads have been mora popular tham that, bat 
from what cause It is difficult to conjecture, unless we ascribe It to 
the mere common place character of the ran* whseh made It I 
w understood by list vulgar. 
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For he's constant and kind, and courageous in 
mind. 

Good luck to my Blackbird, wherever he be ! 
In Scotland he's loved and dearly approved, 

In England a stranger he seemeth to be $ 
But his name I'll advance in Britain or France. 

Good luck to my Blackbird, wherever he be. 

" The birds of the forest are all met together, 

The turtle is chosen to dwell with the dove, 
And I am resolved, in foul or fair weather, 

Once in the spring-time to seek out my love. 
But since fickle Fortune, which still proves un- 
certain, [me, 

Hath caused this parting between him and 
His right I'll proclaim, and who dares me blame ? 

Good luck to my Blackbird, wherever he be !" 



THE WIND HAS BLAWN MY PLAID AW A.* 

Over the hills, an' far away, 
It's over the lulls, an' far away, 
O'er the hills, an' o'er the sea, 
The wind has blawn my plaid frae me. 
My tartan plaid, my ae good sheet, 
That keepit me frae wind an' weet, 
An' held me bien baith night an' day, 
Is over the hills, and far away. 

There was a wind, it cam to me, 
Over the south, an' over the sea, 

• At in the preceding production, the Jacobite allusion U here 
rather darkly expressed, and oalj breaks out dbtlnotly In the latt 
mat. The ete of thfa gong k the popular one of "Ovvrti* tat and 
Aran** 



'J 
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Over the bills an' far away. 
It blew my corn, it blew my gear, 
It neither left me kid nor steer, 
An' blew my plaid, my only stay, 
Over the hills and far away. 

But though 't has left me bare indeei 
And blawn my bonnet off my head, 
There's something hid in Highland 1 
It hasna blawn my sword away. 
Then o'er the hills, an' over the dak 
Over ail England, an' thro* Wales, 
The braidsword yet shall bear the tv 
Over the hills an' far away. 



THE GATHERING OF THE HAYS. 4 
GATHERING. 

" Mac Gabadh ! Mac Garadh ! red race < 

Tay, 
Ho ! gather ho ! gather like hawks to the 
Mac Garadh, Mac Garadh, Mac Garadh 

fast, 
The flame's on the beacon, die horn's 01 

blast. 

• This composition was Ant published by J. H. Allan* Elf. i 
following obaerrations : — « it Is copied from an odd leaf pastas* 
old MB. history of the Hays. It was set to the family war-marc 
Earls of Brrol, and has never, that I am aware, bean hitbatl 
ed. From the period and circumstances in which the grea 
was written, It could never have obtained great circulation, 
of the stanzas are to be met with in the memory of some of 
old people of Perthshire, but I beliere the composition la q 
known in its perfect state. It is composed in imitation of a 
land pibroch, the most correct of which Imitate in their i 
and cadence the call of the gathering, the trampling of the 
the rush of the charge, the confusion of the battle, and the 
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; standard of Enrol unfolds its white breast, 
1 the falcon of Loncartie stirs in her nest, 
ne away, come away, come to the tryst, 
ae in Mac Garadh from east and from west. 

c Garadh! Mac Garadh ! Mac Garadh come 
forth, [north, 

ne from your bowers from south and from 
ne in all Gowrie, Kinoul, and Tweedale, 
unelzier and Naughton come locked in your 

mail, 
me Stuart, come Stuart, set up thy white rose, 
lour and Buckcleugh bring thy bills and thy 

bows, 
me in Mac Garadh, come armed for the fray, 
de is the war-cry, and dark if the day. 

QUICK MARCH. 

Hie Hay! the Hay! the Hay! the Hay!* 
Mac Garadh is coming, give way! give way! 



it. The two long stanza* of the Gathering of the Hays 
aid to be of considerable antiquity : of the first I have seen a 
ob in Gaelic ; but of what date, or if the original of, or a trans- 
a from the English copy, it is impossible to determine. The 
kd stanza cannot, however, be older than the year 1746 ; for 
of Y ester did not receive the title of Tweedale till that period. 
It Is probable that the part of the song in question was composed 
t the same time, from the mention made of Rillour and Buc- 
;h t which were then the nearest branch and alliance of the chiefs 
e, and for that reason no doubt were the first chosen to be men- 
d after the chief and highest chieftain of the family in the call 
l friends. The Killour was the nearest branch of the house of 
1 from 1585 to 1674 ; and about 1630. Mary, fourth daughter 
m ninth earl, married Walter, Earl of Buccleugh. The tint 
Mister was a son of the first Earl of Tweedale, and recelred his 
i from his father about 1638. The rest of the Gathering after 
two first stanzas is said to have been written by Captain James 
ia 1715, when the Earl of Errol attended the erecting of Prince 
ars standard in the braes of Mar. I hare altered nothing of the 
nal copy, but a few words necessary to smoothen the measure 
om of the Unas."— J. H. A. 
The war-cries of ancient families were often their own names. 
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The Hay! the Hay! the Hay! die Hay! 
Mac Garadh is coming, give way. 
Mac Garadh is coming, clear the way, 
Mac Garadh is coming, hurra ! hurra! 
Mac Garadh is coming, clear the way, 
Mac Garadh is coming, hurra ! 

Mac Garadh is coming, like beam of war; 
The blood-red shields are glinting far; 
The Stuart is up, his banner white 
Is flung to the breeze like flake of light 
Dark as the mountain's heather wave, 
The rose and the misle are coming brave, 
Bright as the sun which gilds its thread, 
King James's tartan is flashing red, 
Upon them Mac Garadh bill and bow, 
Cry, Hollow Mac Garadh ! hollow ! hollow* ! 

CHARGE. 

Mac Garadh is coming ! like stream from the 

hill, 
Mac Garadh is coming, lance, claymore, and bfllf 
Like thunder's wide rattle 
Is mingled the battle, 

With cry of the falling, and shout of the charge, 
The lances are flashing, 
The claymores are clashing, 
And ringing the arrows on buckler and targe. 



That of the Douglasses was, " A Douglass ! a Douglass ?» and that 
used by the Hayt at one period was, " the Hay ! the Hay!" Tbt 



war-cry was always hereditary to the family ; bat, like the Bea t , V 
was sometimes disused or changed by the humour of a chief. 

* " Holleu, Mac Garadh !" was the most ancient shtghorn or war- 
cry of the Hays of Enrol, but it la said to have been laid aside at a 
▼ery distant period. 
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BATTLE. 

Mac Gandhis coming! the banners are shaking, 

The war-tide is turning, the phalanx is breaking, 

The Southrons are flying, 

" Saint George ! n vainly crying, [borne down, 

And Brunswick's white horse on the field is 

The red cross is shattered, 

The red roses scattered, [crown. 

And bloody and torn the white plume in its 

PUB8UIT. 

Far shows the dark field like the streams of 

Cairn Gorm, 
Wild, broken, and red in the skirt of the storm : 

Give the spur to the steed, 

Give the war-cry its holleu, 

Cast loose to wild speed, 

Shake the bridle, and follow. 

The rout's in the battle, 

Like blast in the cloud, 

The flight's mingled rattle 

Peals thickly and loud. 
Then holleu ! Mac Garadh! holleu, Mac Garadb! 
Holleu! holleu! holleu, Mac Garadh! 



THE KING'S ANTHEM.* 

God bless our lord the king ! 
God save our lord the king ! 
God save the king ! 



* Thk it the original of the Anthem which is now so popular a« 
applicable to the reigning monarch. The music is of a much ear. 

N 
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Make him victorious, 
Happy, and glorious, 
Long to reign over us : 
God save the king! 

God send a royal heir ! 
God bless the royal pair, 

Both king and queen ; 
That from diem we may see 
A royal progeny, 
To all posterity 

Ever to reign ! 

God bless the prince, I pray, 
God bless the prince, I pray, 

Charlie I mean ; 
That Scotland we may see 
Freed from vile Presbyfry, 
Both George and his Feckie.* 

Even so. Amen. 

to than the words. Hogg ascribes It to Henry Carey, bit tat 
dlity is, that the composition of it was even earner than b» 

The words belong to the reign of George II. 
'tckie was the cant name given to Frederick, Prince of Web* 
George II. He lived on the wont terms with both bis fittb* 
other. Several cartons anecdotes to that eflbot, flaiuumli mlai 
reme folly and imbecility, are detailed by Horace Walpole, who 
timately connected with the court at that time. The fcuoe- 
tlmiical Epitaph on this Prince was found among the papers of 
inonrable Miss Rollo by the same gossiping author s— 

Here lies Prince Fede, 

Gone down among the dead. 

Had it been his father, 

We had ranch rather; 

Had it been his mother, 

Better than any other | 

Had it been his sister, 

Few would have missed her ; 

Had it been the whole generation, 

Ten times better for the nation ; 

Bat since 'tis only Fade, 

There's no more to be said. 
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God bless the happy hoar ! 
May the Almighty Power 

Make all things well ; 
That the whole progeny 
Who are in Italy 
May soon and suddenly 

Come to Whitehall. 

God bless the church, I pray, 
God save the church, I pray, 

Pure to remain, 
Free from all Whiggery, 
And Whigs' hypocrisy, 
Who strive maliciously 

Her to defame. 

Here's to die subjects all, 

God send them, great and small, 

Firmly to stand, 
That would call home the king 
Whose is the right to reign : 
This is the only thing 

Can save the land. 



BRITONS, WHO DARE TO CLAIM.* 

Britons, who dare to claim 
That great and glorious name, 
Rouse at the call ! 



* This is another specimen of Jacobite verses to the tune of the 
*% Anthem, it would appear that the hum thing occurred then 
now, in the adaptation of new words to the musioof this Anthem, 
e i aim vere always unworthy of the air. 
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See English honour fled, 
Corruption's influence spread, 
Slavery raise its head, 
And freedom fall ! 

Church, king, and liberty, 
Honour and property, 

All are betray'd : 
Foreigners rule the land, 
Our blood and wealth command, 
Obstruct, with lawless hand, 

Justice and trade. 

Shall an usurper reign, 
And Britons hug the chain ? 

That we'll deny. 
Then let us all unite 
To retrieve James's right ; 
For church, king, and laws well fight; 

Conquer or die. 

Join in the defence 

Of James our lawful prince 

And native king : 
Then shall true greatness shine, 
Justice and mercy join, 
Restor'd by Stuart's line, 

Virtue's great spring. 



/ 



Down with Dutch politics, 
Whigs, and all fanatics, 
The old Rump's cause !• 



* This seenu a shrewd sJloslon to the policy ofwilliam ml 
fclr with his English subjects, while be was advancing the tim 
his friends in Holland. The gamp Parliament, in C rom we ll 's tii 
*« perfectly understood. 
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Recall your injur*d prince, 
Drive Hanoverians hence, 
Such as rule here against 
All English laws. 

Borne on the wings of fame, 
Charles's heroic name 

All his foes dread. 
He'll from his father's throne 
Pull the usurper down ; 
Glorious success shall crown 

His sacred head. 



COME, LET US BE JOVIAL,* 

Jome, here's to the knights of the true royal oak, 

(Those hearts still are loyal, and firm as a rock, 

7ho will fight to the last for their country and 

king, [the ring. 

*et the health of our heroes pass quick round 

Come, let us be jovial, social, and free ; 

Come join hand in hand, in full chorus with 

me: [land, 

God bless Charlie Stuart, the pride of our 

And send him safe o'er to his own native 

strand! 

fy noble companions, be patient a while, 
Lnd we'll soon see him back to our brave Bri- 
tish isle ; 
Lnd he that for Stuart and right will not stand, 
lay smart for the wrong by the Highlander's 
Come, let us be jovial, &c. [brand. 

* Th«KttrickSb»ph«doomintnd«tiiI»8oiif fiw thebewtjoCthe 
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Though Hanover now over Britain bean sway, 
The day of his glory is wearing away. 
His minions of slavery may march at his tail; 
For, God^vith the righteous, and who shall 
prevail? 

Come, let us be jovial, &c 

And when James again shall be placed on the 

throne, 
All raem'ry of ills we have borne shall be gone. 
No tyrant again shall set foot on our shore, 
But all shall be happy and blest as before. 
Then let us be jovial, social, and free ; 
Lay your hands on your hearts, and sing 
chorus with me : [confound, 

God prosper King James, and the German 
And may none but true Britons e'er role 
British ground. 



OUE AIN BONNY LADDIE.* 

How lang shall our land thus suffer distresses, 
Whilst traitors, and strangers, and tyrants op- 
press us ? [nation, 
How lang shall our old, and once brave warlike 
Thus tamely submit to a base usurpation ? 



tune to which it h usually snag. He had the words from the ref- 
lection of Mr. Hardy of Glasgow. 

* Song- writing U a sort of stray minstrelsy, and ft is not often, 
except in the higher class of lyrics, that the writers of them are 
known. Of this Song, howcrer, we are enabled to say who was the 
author. It was William Meston, of Midmar in Aberdeenshire, soaw 
time preceptor to the young Earl Marshall, and his brother, thecals* 
brated Marshall Keith. By their interest, be waa promoted to the 
professorship of Philosophy in Marischall College, but he lost It in 
consequence of following their fortunes in 1715. Alter the battle of 
aherifFmuir, till the act of indemnity waa passed, he larked with * 
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Thus must we be sad, whilst the traitors are 

vaudie, 
Till we get a tight of our ain bonny laddie. 
Thus must we be sad, whilst the traitors are 

vaudie, 
Till we get a sight of our ain bonny laddie. 

How lang shall we lurk, how lang shall we lan- 
guish, 
With faces dejected, and hearts full of anguish '! 
How lang shall the Whigs, perverting all reason, 
Call honest men knaves, and loyalty treason ? 
Thus must we be sad, whilst the traitors are 

vaudie, 
Till we get a sight of our ain bonny laddie. 
Thus must we be sad, &c. 

O Heavens, have pity ! with favour present us ; 
Rescue us from strangers that sadly torment us, 
From Atheists, and Deists, and Whiggish 

opinions; 
Our king return back to his rightful dominions : 
Then rogues shall be sad, and honest men vaudie, 
When the throne is possess'd by our ain bonny 

Then rogues shall be sad, &c. [laddie. 

Our vales shall rejoice, our mountains shall 

flourish; 
Our church, that's oppressed, our monarch will 

nourish ; 

few Asgitive — orUUw, for whose amusement he wrote several bur- 
leseee poem* to which he gave the title of Mother Grim»s Tales. 
The Countees of Elgin eupported him during the decline of hit letter 
daja, till lie removed to Aberdeen, where he died of a languishing 
distemper. He was a man of wit and pleasantry in conversation, and 
of ooaeJdenbte ■tteftimmatt in classical and mathematical know. 
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Our land shall be glad, but the Whigs shall be 
sorry, [glory. 

When the king gets his own, and Heaven the 

The rogues shall be sad, but the honest men 
vaudie, [laddie. 

When the throne is possessed by our ain bonnie 
The rogues shall be sad, &c. 



GATHERING OF ATHOL. * 

Wha will ride wi' gallant Murray? 

Wha will ride wi' Geordie's sel ? 
He's the flow'r o' a' Glenisla, 

And the darlin o' Dunkel'. 
See the white rose in his bonnet! 

See his banner o'er the Tay! 
His gude sword he now has drawn it, 

And has flung the sheath away. 

Every faithful Murray follows ; 

First of heroes ! best of men ! 
Every true and trusty Stewart 

Blythely leaves his native glen. 

* This is one of the first Songs which gave note of preparation 
for the rising in the year 1745. The hero of it was Lord George 
Murray, fifth son of the first Duke of Atholl. He and his brother 
the Marquis of TuUibardine had been engaged in the rebellion of 
1715, but after the battle of Glenshiel they escaped abroad. Having 
passed several years as an officer in the Sardinian sendee, Lord George 
applied fix and obtained a pardon. He then returned to Britain, 
and was presented to the King, but ineffectually solicited a commis- 
sion in his army. It was probably that refusal which afte r war d s 
prompted him to side with the Pretender. Joining Prince Chariest 
standard at Perth, in Sep t em b er, 1745, be was appointed Lieutenant* 
General of his forces, acted as such at the battles of Prestonpans, 
Falkirk, and Culloden, marched into England with them, and 
brought up their rear in their retreat from thence. He was at- 
tainted of high treason by act of Parliament, bat escaped to the 
Continent. On his arrival at Rome, In 1747* he waa received win 
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Athol lads are lads of honour, 
Westland rogues are rebels a' : 

When we come within their border* 
We may gar the Campbells daw. 

Menzies he's our friend and brother ; 

Gask and Strowan are nae slack ! 
Noble Perth has ta'en the field, 

And a' the Drummonds at his back. 
Let us ride wi' gallant Murray, 

Let us fight for Charlie's crown ; 
From the right we'll never sinder, 

Till we bring the tyrants down. 

Mackintosh, the gallant soldier, 

Wi' the Grahams and Gordons gay, 
They have ta'en the field of honour, 

Spite of all their chiefs could say. 
Bend the musket, point the rapier, 

Shift the brog for Lowland shoe, 
Scour the durk, and face the danger ; 

Mackintosh has all to do. 



«t dhrmctton bj Prince Charles, who fitted op an apartment for 
n in hit Palace, and introduced him to the Pope. He died at 
danhllnrr, in Holland, 11th October, 1760. 
rbe air to whtch'tbis Bong to anally rang is a Terj fine one, and 
i been rappoeed to be exclusively a highland melody, bat Hogg 
arts that it has been fiualUar to the Borderers fix ages, to a Song 



O that* had ne'er been married, 

I had ne*er had ony care 1 
Mow I**e gotten win an* balms, 

An* they cry " crowdy** ever mair.' 
Crowdy ance, an* crowdy twice, 

An' crowdy three times P the day, 
An' ye crowdy ony mair 

Ye*H crowdy a* my meal away. 

Phe Boeder name of the tone of course Is < crowdy.' In Strath- 
aw it is called < the AthoU Gathering.' 
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GATHERING OF THE MACDOXALD8.* 

Come along, my brave dans. 

There's nae mends sae staunch and true; 
Come along, my brave clans, 

There's nae lads sae leal as you. 
Come along, Clan-Donuil, 

Frae 'mang your birks and heather btaa. 
Come with bold Macalister, 

Wilder than his mountain 



Gather, gather, gather, 

From Loch Morer to Argyle ; 
Come from Castle Tuirim, 

Come from Moidart and the Isles. 
Macallan is the hero 

That will lead you to the field. 
Gather, bold Siolallain, 

Sons of them that never yield. 

* This U the translation of a genuine Highland softf, which wa» 
communicated to the Ettrick shepherd, by a lady of tha not of tbs 
Macdonnells. He conclude* that the principal chieftains referred to 
in it are Glengarry, Clan-Ronald, and Keppoeh, and with regard to 
this last he make* the following remarks s— -i* 4 There Is no dream- 
stance in the fates of the Highlanders, occasioned to diem by the re- 
bellion, for which I lament so much, as the extinction of Una braes 
and loyal chief and his clan, whose names am now a bleat as the 
lands of their fathers. Keppoeh could once have raised 500 s»aa at 
a few days' warning, and never was slack when his ana was aaeasd, 
although his hand was something Hke IshmaePs of old, tv he wss 
generally at loggerheads with his neighbours, especially tha CUsv 
Chattan, whom he once beat, with their chief, the laird of Mfaaasfe, 
at their head ; cutting a great part of their superior army to pieces, 
and forcing the laird, whom he took prisoner, to renounce his data 
to extensive possessions, which Keppoeh originally held of him. lap. 
poch was indeed too brave, and too independent ; and it proved his 
family's ruin. When admonished once of the necessity of getting re- 
gular charters to his lands from government, of which he never had 
any, " No," said Keppoeh, " I shall never hold lands that I cannot 
hold otherwise than by a sheepH hide." Keppoeh trusted still to his 
cUjmore; bat the day of it was past. " Othello* occupation was 
goa0l'» On tha restoration of the forfeited* 
no righto to ibow tot his extensive lands, \oe\tham\ % < 
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Gather, gather, gather, 

Gather from Lochaber glens : 
Mac-Hic-Rannail calls you ; 

Come from Taroph, Roy, and Spean. 
Gather, brave CSan-Donuil, 

Many sons of might you know ; 
Lenochan's your brother, 

Auchterechtan and Glencoe. 

Gather, gather, gather, 

'Tis your prince that needs your arm : 
Though Macconnel leaves you, 

Dread no danger or alarm, 
Come from field and foray, 

Come from sickle and from plough, 
Come from cairn and correi, 

From deer-wake and driving too. 

Gather, bold Qan-Donuil ; 

Come with haversack and cord ; 
Come not late with meal or cake, 

But come with durk, and gun, and sword. 
Down into the Lowlands, 

Plenty bides by dale and burn, 
Gather, brave Clan-Donuil, 

Riches wait on your return. 



GATHERING RANT.* 

We a' maun muster soon the mom, 
We a' maun march right early 



be dtptond, bmt cannot now lw noMdtod." lu 
, Laaochan, Aachterachtaa, and eteneoe, an cUiaaad to taa 
of Hmmbm teolly with Keppoch; j«t LwwrihwH vase** ft ^w!A. 



Thi»l»0tidtatijM production of V145, t jBdw»il.\»w*>« KW, * xVV * 



O'er misty mount and mossy mi 
Alangwi' royal Charlie. 

Yon German ciiif that filla (he i 
He cltmb to't mint unfairly; 

Sae aff well set and try to get 
His birthright back to Charli 

Yet, ere we leave thia valley de 

Those hilb o'erspread wi' ha 
Send round the usquebaugh sae 

Well tak a horn thegither. 
And listen, lads, to what I gie ; 

Yell pledge me roun' sincere 
To him that's come to set as & 

Our rightful ruler, Charlie. 

Oh ! better loy'd he carma be; 

Yet when we aee him wearii 
Our Highland garb aae graceful 

'Tig aye the mair endearing. 
Though a' that now adorns his 

Be but a simple bonnet, 
E'er lang well aee of kingdoms 

The royal crown upon it 
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But ev*n should fortune turn her heel 

Upon the righteous cause, boys, 
We'll shaw the warld we're firm and leal, 

And never will prove fause, boys. 
We'll fight while we hae breath to draw 

For him we love sae dearly, 
And ane and a' we'll stand or fa', 

Alang wi' royal Charlie. 



UNGRATEFUL BRITONS.* 

Ungrateful Britons, rouse for shame, 

And own the royal race, 
Who can alone your fame restore, 

Your sufPrings all redress. 
To royal James, your native king, 

Your vows and homage pay, 
That ages late may see him reign, 

And his blest son obey. 

Your hopes, illustrious prince, now raise 

To all the charms of power ; 
Propitious joys of love and peace 

Already crown each hour. 
Prophetic Hymen join'd his voice, 

And gave a princely son, 
Whose ripen'd age may fill, he cries, 

His father's widow'd throne. 

» 

Aloud I heard the voice of Fame 
TV important news repeat, 

* Much of the Minstrelsy of 1745 was highly seasoned with flatten 
of Prince Charles and his ancestors. This production is none of the 
least fulsome at that description. Hogg, nYttv »\\ V& \uxNcCk»N. 
pn^aiUon, admits it to be " rather an o*ex&aifp& vta* <&-«<3tV" 
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Whilst Echo caught the pleasant theme, 

And did the sound repeat 
Mute, when she spoke, was eVry wood, 

The zephyrs ceas'd to blow, 
The waves in silent rapture stood, 

And Forth forgot to flow. 

'Twas thus, in early bloom of time, 

And in a reverend oak, 
In sacred and inspired rhyme 

An ancient Druid spoke : 
' An hero from fair Clementine 

Long ages hence shall spring, 
And all the gods their powers combine 

To bless the future king. 

Venus shall give him all her charms, 

To win and conquer hearts ; 
Rough Mars shall train the youth to arms; 

Minerva teach him arts : 
Great Jove shall all those bolts supply 

Which taught the rebel brood 
To know the ruler of the sky, 

And, trembling, own their God.' 



THE CLANS ABE COMING.* 

Here's a health to all brave English lads, 
Both lords and squires of high renown, 

Who will put to a helping hand 
To pull the vile usurper down. 

For our brave Scots are all on foot, 
Proclaiming loud, where'er they go, 

* Thlt is a mere parody on the ftong <& tat ** Cambria* im«0 
ing." Both the thought* andtha evpmMbm. *»l&»&» , — -' 
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With sound of trumpet, pipe, and drum, 
' The clans are coming, oho J oho ! 
The clans are comings oho! oho ! 

The clans are coming, oho ! oho ! 
The clans are coming by bonny Lochleven, 
The clans are coining, oho ! oho !* 

To set our king upon the throne, 

Not church nor state to orerthrow, 
As wicked preachers falsely tell, 

The clans are coming, oho ! oho ! 
Therefore forbear, ye canting crew ; 

Your bugbear tales are a* for show : 
The want of stipend is your fear. 

The clans are coming, oho ! oho ! 
The clans are coming, &c v 

We will protect both church and state, 

Though we be held their mortal foe ; 
And when the clans are to the gate, 

You'll bless the clans, oho ! oho ! 
Corruption, bribery, breach of law, 

This was their cant some time ago 
Which did expose both court and long, 

And rais'd our clans, oho ! oho ! 
The clans are coming, &c. 

Rous'd like a lion from his den, 

When he thought on his country's wo, 

Our brave protector, Charles, did come, 
With all his clans, oho ! oho ! 

These lions, for their country's cause, 
And natural prince, were never slow : 



bat whan ooopled with th* w*V\-tacrwfc via <* Vcw 
edgtomi mm tbtj wmrn wall adapted far tb* tima* 
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So now they come with their brave prinee; 
The clans advance, oho ! oho ! 
The clans are coming, &c 

And now the clans have drawn their iworii, 

And vow revenge against them a' 
That lift up arms for th' usurper's came, 

To fight against our king and law. 
Then God preserve our royal king, 

And his dear sons, the lovely twa, 
And set him on his father's throne, 

And bless his subjects great and smaM 
The clans are coming, &c 



O'ER THE WATER TO CHARLIE.* ■ 

Come boat me o'er, come row me o'er, 

Come boat me o'er to Charlie; 
I'll gie John Ross anither bawbee 
To ferry me o'er to Charlie. 
Well o'er the water, well o'er the sea, 

We'll o'er the water to Charlie; 
Come weel, come wo, well gather and go, 
And live or die wi' Charlie. 

It's weel I lo'e my Charlie's name, 
Though some there be abhor him ; 

But O to see Auld Nick gaun hame, 
And Charlie's fees before him ! 
We'll o'er the water, &c 

* The political feeling, of the women of Scotland in 1*745 » 

<.tronglj evinced in this Song, and it Justifies the dreed wfaiofa «■ 

•mteriained of their influence by President Forbes in his uuuesfO* 

dmce with Government. TlrrtYiVntiU VintiV rnnVi im^ai the —' 

which thrj In general dteplajea tot th* carat eft to* ttMmUau 1» 
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- swear by moon and starns aae bright, 

And aim that glances early, 
1 1 had twenty thousand lives, 

Td gie them a' for Charlie. 
Well o'er the water, &c 

ance had sons, but now hae nane ; 
I bred them toiling sairly ; 
knd I wad bear them a* again, 
And lose them a' for Charlie ; 
Well o'er the water, we'll o'er the sea, 

We'll o'er the water to Charlie ; 
Come weel, come wo, we'll gather and go, 
And live or die wi' Charlie. 



MACLEAN'S WELCOME. 

k>ME o'er the stream, Charlie, dear Charlie, 

brave Charlie, [Maclean; 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, and dine with 

Ind though you be weary, we'll make your 

heart cheery, 

And welcome our Charlie and his loyal train. 

rVll bring down the track deer, we'll bring 

down the black steer, [the glen ; 

The lamb from the breckan, and doe from 



• volunteer, states in his Journal, that ha uniformly found the 
Sies most violent— "they would listen," says he, «« to no manner of 
■son." The air as well as the Song has been always very popular. 

* This b one of several Original Songs which the Ettrick Shep- 
td, with his usual felicity in that spades of writing, has versified 
an the Gaelic. He says he had them from various contributors, 
mm into English prose, but so much was there of the raw material 
id spirit of poetry in the abrupt Highland Osslsnlc sentences, that 
i never got any notes of words so easily turned Into Songs. 8ome 
its of the beverage, he remarks, promised to Prince Charles in tbta, 
m& hjr m bU Mend the Maclean," an cextsfc&Vj oft %"vurj A»a^w. 
*n> but not one of these did ha add to in* OriajmaV. 
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The salt sea well harry, and bring to our Charlie, 
The cream from the bothy, and curd from 
the pen. 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, &c 

And you shall drink freely the dews of Gkn- 

Sheerly, [not ken, 

That stream in the star-light when kings do 

And deep be your meed of the wine that is red, 

To drink to your sire, and his friend the 

Maclean. 

Come o'er the stream, Charlie, &c 
O'er heath-bells shall trace you, the maids too 
embrace you, [the brae; 

And deck your blue bonnet with flowers of 
And the loveliest Man in all Glen M' Quarry 

Shall lie in your bosom till break of the diy. 

Come o'er the stream Charlie, &c [you, 

If aught will invite you, or more will delight 

'Tis ready, a troop of our bold Highlandmen 

Shall range on the heather with bonnet and 

feather, [dred and tea 

Strong arms and broad claymores three nun- 



THE HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

Princely is my lover's weed, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 

Fu' his veins o' princely blude, 
My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 



"* Thi$ Seng was communicated ot\gy&a\Vj \ij N\«m Cam' 
''' Vr. Cromek, who publiihed It to ttb Remain* off UttV 
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gay bonnet circles roun', 
nnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

* wad better fa* a crown, 

r bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

i*8 a hand the sceptre, bruiks, 
nnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
r fit's the butcher's creuks, 
r bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

ft a hand the braid-sword draws, 
nnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
gowden sceptre seemlier fa's, 
\ bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

the best piper i' the north, 
nnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
as dung a' ayont the Forth, 

• bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

at the Tweed he mints to blaw, 
nnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
s the lad ance far awa' ! 
e bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ! 

tg, at taken down from the month of a young girl, who 
om an old woman, who was a Roman Catholic. It la 
parted, however, that the aforesaid Allan Cunningham 
me himself. Hogg says Acre are six different airs under 
f IV Highland LaddU, and in his ReHct he has given 
a the oldest, which it sung to a very ancient Song, be. 

" I canna get my mare ta'en, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Master had she never nane, 

My bonnie Highland laddie. 

" Take a rip an* wile her heme, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
Nought like Hefflng by the wsxoa* 

My bonnie Hlfbiaau laft&W 
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There's nae a Southron fiddler 1 ! ham, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Can bide the war pipe's deadlie strum, 
My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

An' hell raise sic an eldritch drone, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 

He'll wake the snorers round the throne. 
My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

And the targe and braid-sword's twang 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 

To hastier march will gar them gang, 
My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

Till free his daddie's chair hell blaw, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 

' Here's the lad ance far awa',' 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 



TO DAUNTON ME.* 

To daunton me an' me sae young, 
An' gude King James's auldest son ! 



* Tbh ytrtian <* tht Song tf tJu Ckevalur, at it Is called per 
tenet, is taken from Cronwfc** RtmtUu, with addition* from E 
Relict. The Original was communicated to Mr. Cromefc by 
Copland, of Dalbeattie, a ladj of distinguished taste and critical 
men in Scottish minstrelsy. There are various versions of it, 
ever, and it b difficult to rfut iwg ^uh acme of the interpoiaUoa* 
the original words. The following verse is modem, but extn 
characteristic of the chief to whom it refers : — 

Up came the gallant chief Locbiel 
An* draw his gunva o* nut-brown steel, 
8aj* 'Cbartte set jcmrfttvo to* 
An' sbaw ma wha wVfl danou* «*>•»? 
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O that's the thing that ne'er can be, 
For the man's unborn that'll daunton me ! 
O set me ance on Scottish land, 
An' gie me my braid-sword in my hand, 
Wi' my blue bonnet aboon my bree, 
An' shaw me the man that'll daunton me. 

It's nae the battle's deadlie stoure, 

Nor friends pruived fause that'll gar me cower ; 

But the reckless hand o' povertie, 

O ! that alane can daunton me. 

High was I born to kingly gear, 

But a coif came in my cap to wear, 

But wi' my braid-sword I'll let him see 

He's nae toe man to daunton me. 

O I hae scarce to lay me on, 
Of kingly fields were ance my ain ; 
Wi' the moorcock on the mountain-bree, 
But hardship ne'er can daunton me. 
Up came the gallant chief Lochiel, 
An' drew his glaive o' nut-brown steel, 
Says, " Charlie, set your fit to me, 
An' shaw me wha will daunton thee !" 



to daunton me. — Second Set.* 

Young Charlie is a gallant lad, 
As e'er wore sword and belted plaid ; 
And lane and friendless though he be, 
He is the lad that shall wanton me. 



• Thai *ewk» appears to nave been written immediately after the 
lwalng of Prince Chartee in Loehabex. ttlxt«%Vh«A%MKt» vttkA 
devotion and naguim hope* of the tOTrtj tmtlnntA- iwfcfc&wo. <& 
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At Moidart our young prince did land, 
With seven men at his right hand, 
And a' to conquer nations three . 
That is the lad that shall wanton me. 

■ 

O wae be to the faithless crew 
That frae our true king took his due, 
And banish'd him across the sea ; - 
Nae wonder that should daunton me. 
But, Charlie lad, ere it be lang, 
We'll shaw them a' the right frae wrang; 
Argyle and a' our faes shall see 
That nane on earth can daunton thee. 

Then raise the banner, raise it high ; 
For Charles we'll conquer or we'll die : 
The clans a' leal and true men be, 
And shaw me wha will daunton thee ! 
Our gude King James shall soon come hame, 
And traitors a' be put to shame ; 
Auld Scotland shall again be free ; 
O that's the thing wad wanton me ! 



I 



to daunton me. — Third Set,* 

To daunton me, to daunton me, 

O ken ye what it is that'll daunton me ? — 

* This set of the Chevalier's Bong breathes the same spirit at 
other two, and in point of conception is not inferior to ettfaa 
them. The writer takes a 8fty years retrospect, and would ab 
seem to have been groaning all that time under what he call* 
<imd pras, and presbytery. Without that cess, and press, and ft 
tery, what would Scotland have been at this day ? The Jaco 
with all their devoted loyalty and their heroic courage, were wn 
politicians both for themselves and their country. 
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"There's eighty-eight and eighty-nine, 
And a' that I hae born srasyne, 
There's cess and press and rresbytrie, 
I think will do meikle to daunton me. 

But to wanton me, to wanton me, 

ken ye what it is that wad wanton me ? — 
To see gude corn upon the rigs, 

And banishment amang the Whigs, 
And right restored whare right sud be, 

1 think would do meikle to wanton me. 

But to wanton me, to wanton me, 

O ken ye what maist wad wanton me ?— 

To see long James at Edinb'rough cross, 

Wi* fifty thousand foot and horse, 

And the usurper forc'd to flee, 

O this is what maist wad wanton me. 



LEWIE GORDON.* 

Oh ! send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I winna name ; 

* The air of this favourite Song is the original or northern set of 
" Terry Woo." The Ettrick Shepherd ascribes the Song itself to a 
Mr Geddes, Priest at Shenval in the Ensie, who, he says, wrote it on 
the Lord Lewis Gordon, third son of the Duke of that name, at the 
time of the rising under Prince Charles. This Lord Lewis was bred 
to the sea service, bat he entered so aeatously into the views of the 
Prince, that be raised two reg i ments for him, and fought with great 
gallantly, as a military partisan. On the SSd of September, 1745. 
he commanded the detachment which defeated the King's forces at 
Inverury, under the Laird of M'Leod; upon which be marched to 
Perth* and Joined the Prince, who was then on his way to Edin- 
burgh. After the Culloden affair, be escaped abroad. He was at. 
tainted in 1746, and died at MartreoU, in France, on the 15th of 
Jane, 1754. 
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Though his back be at the wa', - 
Here's to him that's far awa ! 
Oh hon ! my Highland many 
Oh, my bonny Highland man; 
Weel would I my true-love ken, 
Amang ten thousand Highland men. 

Oh ! to see his tartan-trews, 
Bonnet blue, and laigh-heel'd shoes; 
Philabeg aboon his knee ; 
That's the lad that 111 gang wi'! 
Oh hon ! &c. 

The princely youth that I do mean, 
Is fitted for to be a king; 
On his breast he wears a star; 
You'd tak him for the god of war. 
Oh hon ! &c 

Oh to see this princely one 
Seated on a royal throne ! 
Disasters a' would disappear, 
Then begins the jublee year ! 
Oh hon! &c. 



BE VALIANT STILL.* 

While thus I view fair Britain's isle, 
And see my sovereign in exile, 
A tyrant sitting on his throne, 
How can I but our fate bemoan ? 



* TbU Song U sung to the Mine tune at the Song eftkt Caiariim 
or To Daunton me ; which was the most fashionable air of the jean 
1 ^45-6. The writer of the verses appears to haw bean one of thorn 
political fanatics, who, out of sheer hatred to the opposite fatty* 
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Be valiant still, be valiant still, 

Be stout, and be bold, and be valiant still : 

There's right in the cause, and might in the 

will, 
To the bonny bonny lad that is valiant still. 

I hope we yet shall see the day, 
When Whigs shall dree the dule they ga'e, 
Shall yield their proud necks to the laws, 
And bow beneath the righteous cause. 
Be valiant, &c 

Here's to the lads who dare be free, 
The lads who true and constant be ; 
A health to all the loyal few, 
And curses on the Wlriggish crew. 
Be valiant, &c 

May Neptune waft our prince soon o'er, 
To join our clans on Albion's shore ! 
May England soon her error see, 
And aid the cause of heaven and me ! 
Be valiant, &c 

Let Charlie lead us owre the lea, 
To meet the Whigs as one to three, 
And soon we'll see, upon the field, 
What side shall be the first to yield. 
Be valiant, &c 

Then let us join with one consent, 
('Tis better late than ne'er repent,) 

would bar* been willing to sacrifice all and even thing, and even th« 
liberties of bit country. A man of this description would never have 
thought of making stipulations with the Pretender, if he had been 
successful. Political teal would seem to be onlj outdone by that of 
religion. 

P 



WELCOME CBABIJX o'SR 1 

AboUSE, arouse, each kilted 

Let Highland hearts lead 01 

And forward wi' their dirks 

To fight for Royal Chart 

Welcome, Charlie, o'er 

Our Highland hill* at 



Welcome too 
O welcome, 



ride a, 
Iloyall 



Auld Scotia's sons, 'rosrig h 

Can nobly brave the bee of 

For kindred fire ilk bosom 1 

At sight of Royal Charbi 

Welcome, Charlie, o'er 

Her ancient thistle wags he 

And proudly waves o'er dal 

To bear the oath and sacred 

We'll live or die for Char 

Welcome, Charlie, o'er 

Rejoic'd to think nae forelg 

Shall trample on our hardy 

For weel she kens her sons 

Or fix his throne right fai 

Welcome, Charlie, o'er 
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Amang the wilds o' Caledon, 
Breathes there a base degenerate son 
Wha wadna to his standard ran, 
And rally round Prince Charlie ? 
Welcome, Charlie, o*er the main, &c. 

Then let the flowing quaich go round, 
And loudly let the pibroch sound, 
Till every glen and rock resound 
The name o' Royal Charlie. 

Welcome, Charlie, o'er the main, 
Our Highland hills are a' your ain ; 
Welcome to your throne again, 
O welcome, Royal Charlie ! 



HE COMES, HE COMES, THE HERO COME8.* 

He comes, he comes, the hero comes ! 
Sound, sound your trumpets, beat, beat your 
From port to port let cannons roar, [drums : 
He's welcome to the British shore ; 
Welcome to the British shore. 

Prepare, prepare, your songs prepare, 
Loud, loudly rend the echoing air ; 
From pole to pole his fame resound, 
For virtue is with glory crown'd, 
Virtue is with glory crown'd. 

To arms, to arms, to arms repair ! 
Brave, bravely now your wrongs declare : 



* TMt lyrical ptofp uwe i wm <Eftrtt»>wl CUhUM« « ft »«' * «*» » ^ ' 
ortwmMdiaofe ft a OMdwn protection, ftaj&wjt^o*'™**'***- 
b»goi it at an original Jacobite IWte from Ute'W******* 
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See godlike Charles, his bosom glows 
At Albion's fate and bleeding woes, 
Albion's fate and bleeding woes. 

Away, away, fly, haste away! 
Crush, crush the bold usurper's sway ! 
Your lawful king at last restore, 
And Britons shall be slaves no more, 
Britons shall be slaves no more. 



HE'S COMING HEBE.* 

Be kind to me as tang's I'm yours ; 

I'll maybe wear awa yet, 
He's coming o'er the Highland hills, 

May tak me fine you a' yet. 

He's coming here, he will be here 
He's coming here for a' that, 

He's coming o'er the Highland hi 
May tak me frae you a' yet. 

The arm is strong where heart is true, 
And loyal hearts are a' that ;— 

Auld love is better aye than new ; — 
Usurpers maunna fa' that. 
He's coming here, &c. 

The king is come to Muideart bay, 
And mony bagpipes blaw that ; 



* The first terse and the burden of this Bong only am 
The rest i» from the pen of R. jamieson, Ksq. It is an is 
a Song on the tame subject, in the Gaelic, the burden of • 

gtru, « Gu*n tTthanig on Alga ofa- tfa* i MkvUssort," Vctaftea- 

bodlBg of Prince Charles In MoUaxt. 
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jid Caledon her white cockade, 
And gude claymore may shaw yet. 
He's coming here, &c. 

rhen loudly let the pibroch sound, 
And bauld advance each true heart ; 

The word be " Scotland's King and LawT 
And "Death or Charlie Stuart r 
He's coming here, &c 



KANE TO THE KING.* 

Hark the horn ! 

Up i' the morn, 
Bonny lad, come to the march to-morrow. 

Down the glen, 

Grant and his men, 
They shall pay kane to the king the morn. 

Down by Knockhaspie, 

Down by Gillespie, 
Mony a red runt nods the horn, 

Waken not Callum, 

Rouky nor Allan ; 
They shall pay kane to the king the morn. 

Round the rock, 

Down by the knock, 
Monnaughty, Tannachty, Moy, and Glentrive, 

Brodie and Balioch, 

And Ballindalloch, 
They shall pay kane to the king belyve. 

+ Thls8onf b a translation from the Gaelic, and the general strain 
of It Indicates, that a fbraj was intended by some of the dans In 
feasanrtoe of Charles, npon those In the interest of GjmtonMfBA % Qc 
aawo ansa* whig enemlai of the km connttj. ltYM0a%.\»%aX\&&%* 
cafemafOaaUoair, and Fxaaar, la tfeonUfttitafe, ?>m\x 
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Let berk and brevin 

Blaze o'er Strathaven, 
When the red bullock is over the bounr. 

Then shall the maiden dread, 

Low on her pillow laid, 
Who's to pay kane to the king the morn. 

Down the glen, 

True Highlandmen, 
Ronald, and Donald, and ranting Roy, 

Gather and drive, 

Spare not Glentrive, 
But gently deal with the lady of Moy. 

Appin can carry through, 

So can Glengary too, 
And fairly they'll part to the hoof and the hom; 

But Keppoch and Dunain too, 

They must be look'd unto, 
Ere they pay kane to the king the morn. 

Rouse the steer 

Out of his lair, 
Keep his red nose to the west away ; 

Mark for the seven, 

Or sword of heaven ; 
And loud is the midnight sough o' the Spey. 

When the brown cock crows day, 

Upon the mottled brae, 
Then shall our gallant prince hail the horn 

That tells both to wood and cleucb, 

Over all Badenoch, 
Who's to pay kane to the king the morn. 

tide of Brig** mMc Ruaridh, which the Ettiick Shephexd al jfy Ml 

pom baa originated from tome circumstance, the ugam m tha •on 

that I*, dealing from tht men with tlw brtelai An explanation at 4 

to*—" Bid gently deal with <ke lady a/ »«»," VfcX »^* % * w ^^ 

ctrcumttaace of that H^ t fi wA b«cJta»fcwll»», >*■»*. ^"W** 
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ROYAL CHABUE.* 



When France had her assistance lent, 
Our darling prince to us she sent. 
Towards the north his course he bent. 
His name was Royal Charlie. 
But O, he was fang o' coming, 
O, he was lang o' coming, 
O, he was lang o' coming;— 
Welcome Royal Charlie. 

When he upon the shore did stand, 
The friends he had within the land 
Came down and shook him by the hand, 
And weteom'd Royal Charlie. 
Wi' " O, ye've been lang o' coming," &c. 

The dress that our Prince Charlie had 
Was bonnet blue and tartan plaid ; 
And O he was a handsome lad ! 
Few could compare wi' Charlie. 
But O, he was lang o' coming, &c. 



HIGHLAND LADDIE.f 

If thou'lt play me fair play, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

the head of two handled Mackintoshes. Her husband, the Uird, 
having refused to engage In the cause, the raised tbeae men herself, 
•ad put them under the command nf Donald M«GUlavTy, hot kept 
mostly in the camp, to tea that thaj did their doty, and to encourage 
them in their fidelity. 
•This bone of the numerous editions of •* Wdumt aVyel Charlie.* 
are so popular about the time of the Prince* landing, it 
i to the reception which Charles mat with from Locbiel and 
lauoadiauiy after that event. 
/ la nothing did the Minstrels of the )«*x Vll^ tniae wanoa^ fcev 
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A notLer year for thee 111 stay, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie; 

For a* the lassies here about*, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Marry Done but GeonnVs louts, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

The time shall come when their had duta 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
They, will repent, and we rejoice, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
I'd take thee in thy Highland trews, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Before the rogues that wear the bines, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

Our torments from no cause do spring, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
But fighting for our lawful king, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie ; 
Our king's reward will come in time, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
And constant Jenny shall be mine, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

There's no distress that earth can bring, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
But I'd endure for our true king, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie ; 
And were my Jenny but my own, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
I'd undervalue Geordie's crown, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

milr the «« Cunnlnge of their Crate," than in the mixing ap of to** 
Mtul loyally to the Chetiltet In thcte tanay. Tbla Bong a oaly em. 

in»uuu» among hundred*. Ttaa itmaa, U»,-<a«m *V«iqfe m^** 

•fwrimon, ad«|>ced to a popOu ait. 
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LOWLAND LASSIE.* 

The cannons roar and trumpets sound, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
And a' the bills wi* Charles resound, 

Bonnie lassie* Lowland lassie. 
Glory and honour now unite, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
For freedom and our prince to fight, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

In vain you strive to sooth my pain, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
With that much lov*d and glorious name, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
I, too fond maid, gave you a heart, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
With which you now so freely part, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

No passion can with me prevail, 
Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 

When king and country's in the scale, 
Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 

Though this conflict in my soul, 
Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 

Tells me love too much does rule, 

^Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

Ah, chill pretence ! I'd sooner die, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

* There ne seraml rattans of tin* 8ong, bat the promt edition 
■■a* ap partly from those which are to be found in every common 
BMHon, and pertly from a manuscript copy, communicated to the 
««** Shepherd bj Mr Stuart, younger of DalfjoVan. tt \e> wa&%\n 

* «■» air, and exhibit* the same union of lot* wad YoYtitak|itt&t 
*»# which immediately precede* it. 
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Than see you thus inconstant fly, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

And leave me to th' insulting ciew, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Of Whigs to mock for trusting you, 
Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie. 

Tho', Jenny, I my leave maun take, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
I never will my love forsake, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie t 
Be now content, no more repine, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
The Prince shall reign, and ye's he mfflfc 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

While thus abandon'd to my smart, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
To one more fair you'll give your heart, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
And what still gives me greater pain, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Death may for ever you detain, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

None else shall ever have a share, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
But you and honour, of my care, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie : 
And death no terror e'er can bring, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
While I am fighting for my king, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

The sun a backward course dN&toke> 
Bonnie laddie, Hig\i\axv^\»A^«i, 
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Ere aught your manly courage shake, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 

My fondness shall no more control, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Your generous and heroic soul, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

Tour charms, your sense, your noble mind, 

Bonnie laahie', Lowland lassie, 
Would make the most abandoned kind, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie : 
For you and Prince I'll freely light, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
No object else can give delight, 

Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie. 

Go, for yourself procure renown, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
And for your lawful king his crown, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
And, when victorious, you shall find, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
A Jenny constant to your mind, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 



LOCHIEL'S WARNING.* 
WIZARD. 

HttL ! Lochiel, beware of the day 
an the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle 
array! 



MibaMtHbl modern pons, by tha rathe* of tho PUmutw of 
, h loMrtad hen, chieflj far tl» pwpoM of VateQftwtot tt* 
bmn of It to the nottoo of tit* wAff. TK**&4 C»» 
LodbM, chief of Um Clan Canwron, in YH!>> «A «» 
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For a field of the dead rushes red on my tight) 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight: 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and 

crown: 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the 

plain. "[of TO 

But hark! through the fast-flashing lightening 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 
'Tis thine, oh Glenullin! whose bride shall 

await, [gate. 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

•ended from ancestors distinguished in their own sphere Cor 
great personal prowess, was a man worthy of a better cause col 
fate than that in which he embarked, — the enterprise of the yeast; 
Chevalier. His memory is still fondly cherished among the BlcV 
landers, by the appellation of the gentle Lochiel, for he waa ftsasi 
for his social virtues as much as for bis martial and tnagnaaaeoa* 
(though mistaken) loyalty. His influence was so Important assoog 
the Highland chiefs, that it depended on his Joining with Us dse 
whether the standard of Charles should be raised or not in M45- 
Lochiel was himself too wise a man to be blind to the coneeqeesesi 
uf so hopeless an enterprise, but his sensibility to the point of honour 
overruled his wisdom. Charles appealed to bis loyalty, and he could 
not brook the reproaches of his Prince. When Charles landed st 
Borradale, Lochiel went to meet him, but, on his way, called at M» 
In-other'* house, (Cameron of Fassafern) and told him on what errand 
he was going ; adding, however, that he meant to dissuade thePrbS* 
from his enterprise. Fassafern advised him in that case to coassaa- 
rricate his mind by letter to Charles. " No," said Lochiel, - 1 thtat 
It due to my Prince to give blm my reason in person for rerastng to 
join his standard.** "Brother," replied Fassafern, M I know joa 
better than you know yourself; if the Prince once sets his eyes on 
you, he will make you do what he pleases." The interview award 
ingly took place, and Lochiel, with many arguments, but in una, 
pressed the Pretender to return to France, and reserve himself sad 
his friends for a more favourable occasion, as he had come, by uk 
own acknowledgement, without arms, or money, or adhereaMj at, 
at all events, to remain concealed. ttt\ u\i trVenda should 
deliberate what was best to be done. CtuurW, mum* 
around up to the utmost impatience, yatt. no TeajaA. \» 
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feep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
>h weep ! bat thy tears cannot number the dead : 
'or a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Hilloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

to, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer! 
>r, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
ftraw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight ! 
Ida mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

WIZARD. 

la! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn? 
roud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be 
torn! 



knt answered, "that Im vii determined to pot all to the 
" la a few dap," said 1m, " I will «nct the royal standard, 
d pjmialm to Um people of Great Britain, that Cbarlfe Atoart Is 
mmvtmt to claim the crown of his ancestors, and to win it or perish 
Um attempt. Lochiel, who (nay father has often told me) was our 
maat friend, may stay at home, and learn from the newspapers the 

• of his Prince." " No," said Lochiel, ** I will share the fate of 
r Prince, and so shall every man over whom nature or fortune hath 
«an me any power.** 

Tin other chieftains who followed Charles embraced hie cause 
Ik ao better hopes; but their fear to be reproached with cowardice 
dWoyaHy, Impelled them to the desperate adventure. Of this we 
*■ an example in the interview of prince Charles with Clanronald, 
Other leading chieftain in the rebel army. 
•'Charles," says Home, - almost reduced to despair, in his dis- 
ana with Bobdale, ■ddiaawrt the two Highlanders with great 
KMlon, and, summing up his arguments for taking arms, conjured 
em to assist their prince, their country man, in his utmost need. 
— niislil and his friend, though well Inclined to the cause, posi- 
Ntf refused, and told him that to take up arms without concert or 
■port, was to pull down certain ruin on their own heads. Charles 
related, argued, and implored. During this conversation (they 
» on shipboard) the parties walked backwards and forwards on 

• deck | a Highlander stood near them, armed at all ydm**,m,-w*s> 
■ caw AsbJon or* hi* country. He was a jOJDjna^rbrovYiset v*^kVsv- 
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Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth, 
From his home, in the dark rolling clouds of 

the north? [rote 

Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, ke 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high! 
Ah ! home let him speed — for the spoiler is nigh* 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the 

blast, [cut? 

Those embers, like stars from the finnameot 
' Tis the fire shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of 

heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to 

burn; 
Return to thy dwelling! all lonely return! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it 

stood, [farooi 

And a/wild mother scream o'er her famishing 

LOCHIEL. 

False Wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my 

clan: [one! 

Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 



knowing who was aboard. Whan ha gathered from their 
that the stranger was the prince of Wales ; whan he heard hat chat* 
and his brother refuse to take arms with their prince; hk eaker 
went and came, his eyes sparkled, he shifted hit place, and gnvpel 
his sword. Charles obserred hU demeanour, and rsxningbftoHylB 
him, called out, "Will you assist me ?»» " I will, I wuV* said ato- 
nald, " though no other man in the Highlands should draw a — oaii 
I am ready to die for youl" Charles, with a profusion of thanks *» 
his champion, said, he wished all the Highlanders warn ttfee Mat 
Without farther deUberaikm tha tvoUKsmalda declared that Ibtj 

would alio Join, and use tJhata utmost aaBaaaom to 

countrymen to taka anna.** 
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They are true to the last of their blood and 

their breath, [death. 

And like reapers descend to the harvest of 

Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the 

shock! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on 

the rock! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause. 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Qanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

WIZARD. 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 
"Tia the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the blood-hounds, that bark for thy fugi- 
tive king. 
Lo! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he rlies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from 
my sight -. [flight ! 

Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his 
*Tis finished. Their thunders arc hushed on 

the moors ; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores ; 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, for- 
lorn, \\OYfc* 

Lake a limb horn his country caat\>\ee&xv% to& 
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Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war drum is muffled, and black is the trier; 
His death-bell is tolling; oh! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering Hmbf, 
And his bloom-streaming nostril in agony swims* 
Accursed be the faggots, that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceasei 

to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale— 

LOCHIEL. 

Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the 

tale: 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet, 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed 

in their gore, [shore, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of 

fame. 



NOW CHABLES ASSERTS HIS FATHER'S RIGHT.* 

Now Charles asserts his father's right, 
And thus establishes his own, 

* From the general strata of £&* production, it would appear to 
ha re been written immediate!} after faa tafte «* Yteftoapuu Toe 
CieraUer*s partisans must then taam taea t is waftY n afo < 
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Braving the dangers of the fight, 
To cleave a passage to the throne. 

The Scots regain their ancient fame, 
And well their faith and valour show, 

Supporting their young hero's claim 
Against a pow'rful rebel foe. 

The God of battle shakes his arm, 

And makes the doubtful victory shine ; 
A panic dread their foes disarm : 

Who can oppose the will divine ? 
The rebels shall at length confess 

TV undoubted justice of the claim, 
When lisping babes shall learn to bless 

The long-forgotten Stuart's name. 



TURN THE BLUE BONNET WHA CAN.* 

ow up wi' Donald, my ain brave Donald, 
It's up wi' Donald and a 1 his dan ; 
e's affright early, awa wi' Charlie, 
Now turn the blue bonnet wha can, wha can. 
is arm is ready, his heart is steady, [drawn ; 
And that they'll find when his claymore's 
they'll flee frae its dint like the fire frae flint, 
Then turn the blue bonnet wha can, wha can. 

le tartan plaid it is waving wide, 
The pibroch's sounding up the glen, 



mm, since they were Already beginning to give the title of" rebel 
' 10 their opponent*. 

The title of this Song It ancient, bat the words were first pub* 
•tin Jfrgg*« JtsJfet, set to the mask of a very beautiful air. The 
sfcerdbdoobtleM the author of It himself, bat it is to chaxvftu<» 
>e#fl*jnJBarf JaoobitJem, that It to ban egsjw^sJWsMai uajodattsJ. 
aha orsjfaaJf of Urn oiden time. 

Q 
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And I will tarry at Auchnacanv, 
To see my Donald and a* his men. 

And there I saw the king o' them a' 9 
Was marching bonnfly in the van ; 

And aye the spell o' the bagpipe's yell 
Was, Turn the blue bonnet wha can, wl 

There's some win fight for siller and goi 

And march to countries far awa; 
They'll pierce the waefu* stranger's hear 

And never dream of honour or law. 
Gie me the plaid and the tartan trews, 

A plea that's just, a chief in the van, 
To blink wi' his e'e, and cry " On wi* n 

Peils, turn the blue bonnet wha can, wl 

Hersel pe neiter slack nor slow, 

Nor fear te face of Southron loon ; 
She ne'er pe stan' to fleech nor fawn, 

Nor parley at a' wi' hims plack tragoc 
She just pe traw her trusty plade, 

Like pettermost Highland shentlemai 
And as she's platterin town te prae, 

Tamn ! turn her plue ponnet fa can, 1 



WHA WADNA FIGHT FOB CHARLIE.* 

Wha wadna fight for Charlie ? 

Wha wadna draw the sword? 
Wha wadna up and rally, 

At their royal prince's word ? 

* Thli !• a good tpec l men of the enlhariam which 
among the Jacobite*, from tae landtag fa Bmdale, till the 
ChMrte*'* expedition into *»a)and. l\"«m •.*K*tV*.\rt 
•anguine period of vocccm. Am<*m \Y* toeptas «w 
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Think on Scotia's ancient heroes, 

Think on foreign foes repell'd, 
Think on glorious Bruce and Wallace, 

Wha the proud usurpers quell'd. 

Wha wadna, &c 

Bouse, rouse, ye kilted warriors ! 

Bouse, ye heroes of the north ! 
Bouse, and join your chieftain's banners, 

'Tis your prince that leads you forth ! 



uvked it, none of .Che least singular was the spirit displayed by 
mm of the Highland ladies. In a preceding note, It has bc«u 
Motioned that the wife of the Laird of Hoy joined the Prince In op. 
ottfion to bar hatband ; bat the heroism of that lady was equalled if 
ot stupeesod by the famous MIm Jenny Cameron of Glendessery, 
rbo not only promptly Joined Chariot with a body of men, but 
(tended him afterwards m all his exploits. Miss Cameron, when 
se heard the newt of the Prince's arriTal, finding her nephew, the 
itad, a minor, and, at any rate, a youth of no capacity, immediately 
it about rousing the men to arms herself, and when a summons was 
aat by Lochia! to her nephew, she set off to Charles's head* 
aarten, at tha head of two hundred and flftj followers of the 
Ian well armed. She herself was dressed in a sea green rid- 
sg habit, with a scarlet lapell, trimmed with gold, her hair tied 
ablnd in loose buckles, with a velvet cap, and scarlet feather* : 
Be rode on a bay gelding, decked with green furnishing, which was 
ringed with gold ; instead of a whip, she carried a naked sword in 
ar hand, and in this equipage arrived at the camp. A female officer 
rat a very extraordinary sight, and it being reported to the Prince, 
• want oat of the lines to meet this supply. Mist Jenny rode ap to 
1m without the least symp tom of embarrassment, gave him a soldier- 
be salute, and then addressed him in words to the following effect 
-* That as her nephew was not able to attend the royal standard, 
se had raised his men, and now brought them to his Highness ; that 
at baUeved them ready to haaard their Uvea in bis eause, and though 
t present they were commanded by a woman, yet she hoped they 
ad nothing womanish about them s for she found, that so glorious 
cause had raised hi her breast every manly thought, and quite ex- 
eajulshed the woman ; what an effect then,** added she, M must it 
gee on those who have no feminine fear to combat, and are free from 
Itt incumbrance of female dress? These men, Sir, are yours ; they 
«ve devoted themselves to your service j they bring you hearts as 
poll aa hands « I can follow them no further, but I shall pray for your 
■eeass." This address bring over, she ordered \mk team to^sm Vn. 
edrr fcerbre tbm Chevalier, who aifiaataA Urns* v^ewatA <«Nfe 
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Whawadna, &c 

Shall we basely croaefe to tyrants? 

Shall we own a foreign sway? 
Shall a royal Stuart be banish'd, 

While a stranger rules the day? 

Whawadna, &c 

See the northern dans advancing ! 

See Glengaiy and Lochiel ! 
See the biandiah'd broad swords glancing! 

Highland hearts are true as steeL 

Wha wadna, &c 

Now our prince has rear*d his banner ; 

Now tnumphant is our cause ; 
Now the Scottish lion rallies ; 

Let us strike for prince and laws. 



CHARLIE Ig MY DARLING.* 

'Twas on a Monday morning, 
Right early in the year, 




their appearance, bat macb mow so with the gallantry of their J 
leader. Ha oenducted her to his tent, and treated her in the 
courteous manner. Her natural tamper being emtram al 
open, she was as rail of gaiety as a girl of fifteen The 
therefore, moon delighted with her conversation, and while aha om> 
tinnedln the camp, he spent many of hfe leisuM hours with her. Be 
used frequently to style her Colonel Cameron, and by that title shawm 
often Jocularly distinguished afterwards. Ihe nosilinnsd with ft* 
army till they marched into England, and joined It again la Aaamv 
dale on iu return ; and being m the battle •ought on raft lis maJSj 
she was there teken prisoner, and committed to the castle of : 
burgh. She afterwards got ftee, and was ohosem guardian to 
nephew « long as she lived. 

# The air to which this song to sung being sraaarttngly I 
thm jomblnatMn of love, loyalty, and ftuu wvmsa, -uYtanv Yi < 
made it • gnat fevaun* wtfh tH. *•>&»* Torn* «% **«£•>•> 
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That Charlie came to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 

And Charlie he's my darling, 

My darting, my darling, 
And Charlie he's my darling, 
The young Chevalier. 

As he was walking up the street, 

The city for to view, 
O there he spied a bonnie lass, 

The window looking through. 

And Charlie he's my darling, &c. 

Sae light's he jumped up the stair, 

And dried at the pin ; 
And wha sae ready as hersel 

To let the laddie in! 

And Charlie he's my darling, &c. 

He set his Jenny oa his knee, 

All in his Highland dress ; 
For brawly weel he kend the way 

To please a bonnie lass. 

And Charlie he's my darling, &c. 

It's up yon heathery mountain, 

And down, yon scraggy glen, 
We daurna gang a milking 

Far Charlie and his men. 

And Charlie he's my darling, &c. 



I tat tbtyaw mm donnl, and bom of tfa* i 
rtPWnwchwMlui. Bra th» Bttriok Qhophf il hm fcitod 
thfc u*J«*, «ad fcr one of th« fin«t of tana* a Mt of 

fcy«ta< 
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CHARLIE 18 MY DARLING. — SlCtmd 

'Twas on a Monday morning, 

Right early in the year, 
That Charlie came to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 

And Charlie he's my darling 

My darling, my darling; 
And Charlie he's my darling 
The young Chevalier. 

As Charlie he came up the gate, 
His face shone like the day : 

I grat to see the lad come back, 
That had been lang away. 

And Charlie he's my darling 

And ilka bonnie lassie sang, 

As to the door she ran, 
Our king shall hae his ain again, 

And Charlie is the man. 

And Charlie he's my darling 

Out-owre yon moory mountain, 
And down yon craigy glen, 

Of naething else our lasses sing, 
But Charlie and his men. 

And Charlie he's my darling 



• This is the Ettrick Shepherd* version of the pw 

He says it was written at the request of a friend, win 

that the old original Tens* were not to his taste. It wa 

of task-work, and like every thing of that sort, bat indl 

Armed. Hogg's usual felicity of thought and ■ipressii 

swantiDg here. As is the case in the old fton*, tat si 

ma *pologj tot the words In this one. 
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Our Highland hearts are true and leal, 

And glow without a stain ; 
Our Highland swords are metal keen, 

And Charlie he's our ain. 

And Charlie he's my darling, &c. 



JOHNNIE COPE.* 

ib John Cope trode the north right far, 
et ne'er a rebel he cam naur, 
fadl he landed at Dunbar, 
ight early in the morning. 

Hey, Johnnie Cope are ye wauking yet? 

Or are ye sleeping, I would wit? 

O haste ye, get up, for the drums do beat : 

O fye, Cope, rise in the morning ! 

[e wrote a challenge from Dunbar, 
Come fight me, Charlie, an ye daur ; 
* it be not by the chance of war, 
11 give you a merry morning." 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 

• Although the words of this Song breathe little or nothing of 
> spirit of poetry, it has always been a favourite with every class 
Scot sm e n , from the peer to the peasant. Perhaps the signal nature 
the e nga geme n t which it records, may have contributed to tills, 
the result was highly flattering to national vanity ; but the tune, 
itch Is admirable when sung In good taste, has doubtless had the 
lef share in creating so much popularity. Hogg says, that he 
owe not any Song to which so many people are partial, and quotes 
i late Duke of Bucdeugh as one of those whose predeliction for 
was extreme, and whom he had often heard sing it with infinite 
n\ At it Is commemorative of the first important action that took 
ne In 1745, the following particulars may not be unacceptable to 
I reader. When Charles landed in Lochaber, Sir John Cope was 
aBSftander-hvChlef for Scotland. After the fact of the Prlnce*s 
rival was ascertained by Government, that ofttoer received orders 
aastmmw all the regular troops and to TMftdb «aj&MX\Sa& -w\!fc*wx 
t of time, that the enterprise misjM, \£ YQMftftft,>» «•*«*>*>&». 
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When Charlie look'd the letter upon, 
He drew his sword the scabbard from, 
" So heaven restore to me my own, 
I'll meet you, Cope, in the morning." 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 

Cope swore with many a bloody word, 
That he would fight them gun and sword, 
But he fled frae his nest like a weel-scar'd bii 
And Johnnie he took wing in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 

It was upon an afternoon, 
Sir John march'd in to Preston town, 
He says, " My lads, come lean you down, 
And well fight the boys in the morning." 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 

birth. Sir John according j concentrated at Stirling allthtdla 
able force he could mutter, and then inarched to the North ; : 
in the meantime, the Prince** force had acquired conslea 
strength, and wu in possession of the mountain of Corjanaki 
the road to Fort Augustas, which was thus rendered impnetk 
to the King's troops, without the risque of their being cat to pk 
Cope, on hearing this, altered his route, and at Blaxigg Beg took 
road to Inverness. The Prince and his followers then made I 
way across the mountains, and reached Edinburgh without any 
pediment, where he took up his abode in the Palace of Ids anew 
When this news reached Cope in the North, he immediately sbi] 
his troops at Aberdeen ; and, after a few days sail, arrived at Detf 
where he landed, and afterwards poshed on to Haddington, w! 
was at no great distance from the Highland camp. In this m 
bourhood, at the Tillage ef Prestonpans, Cope also encamped : . 
In less than two days afterwards, he was a tt a cke d and totally ro 
by the Chevalier. The night before the battle, both armies lay I 
their arms. Cope's force amounted to about 2500 men. The Mi 
was nearly the same in point of numbers, but they were vary h 
ferently armed. As the morning broke, the latter wan disco* 
drawn up in order of battle, and advancing to the attack. The i 
wing was led on by the Duke of Perth, and consisted of the I 
ments of Clan Ronald, Keppoch, Glengary, and Glenooa. The 
by Lord George Murray, consisting of the Cameron*, under Lod 
the Stuart* of Appln, under ArdshleU, a too* <* \b* 
under Qlencabmeg, and the Duke ot ¥«rtb>% naa, 
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when he saw the Highland lads 
tartan trews and white cockades, 
swords and guns, and rungs and gauds, 
ohnnie he took wing in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 

the morrow when he did rise, 
Look'd between him and the skies ; 
saw them wi* their naked thighs, 
ch fear'd him in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c* 

ten he fled into Dunbar, 

ng for a man of war ; 

thought to have pass'd for a rustic tar, 

g)tten awa in the morning, 
ey, Johnnie Cope, &c 



44 Nothing," uyt an eyt-witMo, " could parallel 
kawfty with whleh tha Highlanders obeyed tha signal to form 
lavk, ascent parhapa tha courage and ardour with which they 
■da fought. Palling off their bonnets, and looking op to 
, they ejaculated a abort prayer, and then roahed forward. 
. moment, Oope*a artillery began to play furiously upon them, 
9 Motived alao the full Are of the dragoona on right and left j 
«r Impetuosity waa Irresistible. Pressing furiously on, they 
nbarged and threw down their muskets » then drawing their 
words, with a hideous shout they ru*hed upon the enemy, 
law than ten minutes, both horse and foot were totally over- 
( and driven from the field.* According to the Chevalier 
mm, who was Abl<de*Camp to the Prince, the battle was 
with such rapidity that It seemed the effect of magic "The 
rhloh seised the English," says he, M surpassed all Imagine* 
Aay threw down their arms that they might run with more 
hue depriving themselves by their fears of the only m e ans of 
g the vengeance of the Highlanders. Of so many man. In a 
at, from their numbers, to preserve order In their retreat, not 
ught of defending himself. Terror had taken entire posses 
their minds. I saw a young Highlander, about fourteen 
age, scarcely formed, who was pr es ent e d to the Prince as a 
, having killed, it waa said, fourteen of the enemy. The 
■ked him if this was true? « I do not know,' replied he, • If 
them, but I brought fourteen soldiers to the, grcraxA wASfe v*i 
Aaotbu WghUnder brought Un aoVuan *> *u» Ytuwan 
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Says Lord Mark Car, " Ye are na Mate, 
To bring us the news o* your ain defeat, 
I think you deserve the back o' the gate : 
Get oat o' my sight this morning." 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 



johnnie cope.-— Second Set.* 

Cope sent a challenge fine Dunbar, 
" Charlie, meet me an ye dare, 
And I'll learn you the art of war, 
If you'll meet wi' me in the morning." 

Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waking yet? 

Or are your drums a-beating yet ? 

If ye were waking I would wait 

To gang to the coals i' the morning. 

When Charlie look'd the letter upon, 
He drew his sword the scabbard from, 
** Come, follow me, my merry merry men, 
And we'll meet Johnnie Cope i' the morning. " 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 



where be was received with the loudest acclamations by the 
populace ; bat as it was good policy to make a show of moderation, 
ha prohibited all pabUc rejoicings on account of bit victory, since it 
had been purchased at the expense of the blood of his subjects. Hi< 
army now increased every day, and soon amounted to upwards of 
five thousand men. 

* Notwithstanding the scorn and ridicule which Cope appears to 
have incurred, there can be no doubt that he was an officer of consider - 
able military skill, as well as of unquestionable courage. President 
Fortes, who had the direction of the Civil Affairs of Scotland at that 
period, and had the best means of knowing the characters of all the 
aarvemts of government, uniformly gave Cope the credit of being one 
«fthe bast KngUsh commanders employed tn I'M 5. The position of 
the English army is described by the Chevalier Johnstone as having 
teen admirably chosen, and but for the circumstance of the High- 
landers having discovered a path acroa* % maxfet ao,YeVNrtUx <v\fe&>. 
was sw yju es d to be every wh«r* tacpeiaatte, tote wrarj «**&. x*> 
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Now, Johnnie, be as gude*s your w 
Come let us try baith fire and sww 
And dinna rin awa like a frighted 1 
That's chas'd frae it's nest i' the nn 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 

When Johnnie Cope he heazd of ti 
He thought it wadna be amiss 
To hae a horse in readiness, 
To flee awa i' the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 

Fy, now, Johnnie, get up and rin; 
The Highland bagpipes make a dil 
It's best to sleep in a hale skin, 
For 'twill be a bluidie morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 

When Johnnie Cope to Dunbar ca 
They speer'd at him, " Where's a* 
The deil confound me gin I ken, 
For I left them a' i' the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 

Now, Johnnie, troth ye were na b 
To come wi' the news o' your ain 
And leave your men in sic a strait] 
So early in the morning. 

Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c. 

have approached Cope's camp without the eertafc 
pieces. Their gaining this path through the man! 
take the English armj by surprise, as it were, and 
eomfltnre with very little loss to themselTee. So , 
proach of the Highlanders, and so little did Cope 
tacked, that in the morning's dusk he mistook t! 
fashes, when already formed la oroetottoattVaaXY 
haadnd paces. They were so close uvoafcimtt 
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" I faith," quo* Johnnie, " I got a fleg, 
Wi' their claymores and philabegs ; 
If I face them again, deil break my legs ! 
So I wish you a very gude morning.*' 
Hey, Johnnie Cope, &c 



johknie cope. — Third Set.* 

Cope sent a challenge from Dunbar, 
Saving, sir, come fight me, if you daur, 
If it be not by the chance of war, 
I'll catch you all in the morning. 

Charlie lctok'd the letter upon, 
He drew his sword the scabbard from, 
Saying, * Follow me, my merry men, 
And well visit Cope in the morning. 

' My merry men, come follow me, 
For now*s the time 1*11 let you see, 
What a happy nation this will be, 
And we'll visit Cope in the morning.' 

'Tis Coppie, are you waking yet? 
Or are you sleeping ? I would wit ; 
'Tis a wonder when your drums do beat, 
It wakens na you in the morning. 

no room to act, and the Highlander! cat and ilaahed at the noses of 
the bone* with impunity. 

* Cope seems to have grossly provoked the shafts of ridicule which 
have been levelled at him in these songs, for previous to the battle he 
was heard to talk lightly and contemptuously of the Prince's force. 
There was also a good deal of vapouring among his officers. Of course 
the laugh was turned the more effectually against both him and them, 
■whan their overthrow was at once so easily and signally completed. 
Friends and fees seem to have united in making Sir John. «. Wt«£- 
tar bl$ defeat. Hb piavtotti boeatog»Y»ii«v«,TDK3V^ 
eeapuar&r it. 
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The Highland men came down the loan, 
With sword and target in their hand, 
They took the dawning by the end, 
And they visited Cope in the morning. 

For all their bombs, and bomb-granades, 
O when they saw the Highland lads, 
They shook wi' fear like awkward squads, 
And scour'd awa in the morning. 

For all their bombs, and their bomb-shells, 
When they saw the lads o' the hills, 
They took to their heels like frighted wolves, 
Pursued by the clans in the morning. 

The Highland men with loud huzza, 
Cried, Johnnie Cope, are you quite awa? 
O bide a wee, and shake a paw, 
And we'll give you a merry morning. 

When Coppie went to Haddington, 
They ask'd him where were all his men ; 
O, pox take me if I do ken, 
For I left them all in the morning. 



TRANENT MUOU* 

The Chevalier, being void of fear, 
Did march up Birsle brae, man, 

And through Tranent, ere he did stent, 
As fast as he could gae, man : 

* Tha ■ngagama nt with Copa* asmj w— htAtat^twn l t^^j fdhj 

Battle of Pratonpana, of Truant *^,«^ of Oladamrir, fan 

nmnmof tb»nelgtoboiiTtogTUl«gw oc<h»fb*Ao«\>^a»>flort«. • 

author of this popular song called Trwowrt. U\mx , <«%» %Tte " 
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Fhile General Cope did taunt and mock, 

Wi' mony a loud hussa, man,* 
lut ere next morn proclaim'd the cock, 

We beard another craw, man. 

lie brave Lochiel, as I heard tell. 

Led Camerons on in clouds, man ; 
Tie morning fair, and clear the air, 

They loos'd with devilish thuds, man ; 
town guns they threw, and swords they drew, 

And soon did chaee them aff, man , 
m Seaton-Crafts they buft their chafts, 

And gart them rin like daft, man. 

lie bluff dragoons swore, blood and oons ! 

They'd make the rebels run, man;f 
Lnd yet they flee when them they see, 

And winna fire a gun, man: 
liey turn'd their back, the foot they brake, 

Such terror seix'd them a', man ; 
•ome wet their cheeks, some fyl'd their breeks, 

And some for fear did fa', man. 

.lie volunteers prick'd up their ears, 
And vow but they were crouse, man ! 

ret when the bairns saw't turn to eam'st, 
They were na worth a louse, man ; 



mat H a d dla a.loa, and athor to the late 
1 and mlihriurt painter of that nana. 

• Whan tfaa royal any taw tba Highlanders appear, the aoldlan 
totted with gnat veh emen c e , which was returned by tba Highland- 

* Bmmf» Hiatory e/«to AeMoew. 

fin tba maiob from Haddington to Pratlon, (he officer* of the 
gal army M aamred tba spectator*, of whom no small munbar at. 
aded tbam, that there would be no battle; for, as the cavalry and 

fcalij ri— J -'— J ^-nyr 1 " ' — * **"" 

tmea^so complete an army. iwA'waaiflBn^an**** w»V— 
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Maist feck gade hame ; O fy for shame ! 

They'd better staid awa', man, 
Than wi' cockade to make parade, 

And do nae good at a*, man. 

Monteith* the great, when hereel shit, 

Un'wares did ding him o'er, man ; 
Vet wad na stand to bear a hand, 

But aff fu' fast did scour, man ; 
O'er Soutra hill, e'er he stood still, 

Before he tasted meat, man : 
Troth, he may brag of his swift nag,- 

That bore him aff sae fleet, man. 

And Simpson,! keen to clear the een 

Of rebels far in wrang, man, 
Did never strive wi' pistols five, 

But gallop'd with the thrang, man ; 
He turn'd his back, and in a crack, 

Was cleanly out o' sight, man ; 
And thought it best; it was nae jest, 

Wi' Highlanders to fight, man. 

'Mangst a* the gang nane bade the bang 
But twa, and ane was ta'en, man ; 

For Campbell rade, but Myrief staid, 
And sair he paid the kain, man ; 



* Tbe minister of Longfermaeiis, a volunteer; who : „_ 

come, tbe night before tbe battle, upon a Highlander easing __- 
at Preston, threw him over, and carried his gnn as a trophy to Cops'* 
ramp. 

f Another volunteer Presbyterian minister, who said ha would 

convince the rebels of their error by dint of his pistols; baring, star 

that purpose, two in his pockets, two in his holsters, and one In Ms 

belts. 

t Mr Jtfjrrie was a student of phytic, from Jamaica ; ha entered as 

a volunteer in CopeH army, and was mharaUj maae>t&V) fe*\exaaV 

swords. 
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Fell skelps he got, was waur than shot 
Frae the sharp-edg*d claymore, man ; 

Frae monie a spout came running out 
His reeking-het red gore, man. 

But Gard*ner* brave did still behave 

Like to a hero bright, man ; 
In courage true, like him were few 

That still despised flight, man ; 
For king and laws, and country's cause, 

In honour's bed he lay, man ; 
His life, but not his courage, fled, 

While he had breath to draw, man. 

And Major Bowie, that worthy soul, 

Was brought down to the around, man ; 
His horse being shot, it was his lot 

For to get monie a wound, man : 
Lieutenant Smith, of Irish birth, 

Frae whom he call'd for aid, man, 
Being full of dread, lap o'er his head, 

And wadna be gainsaid, man. 

He made sic haste, sae spurr'd his beast, 

'Twas little there he saw, man ; 
To Berwick rade, and falsely said, 

The Scots were rebels a', man : 
But let that end, for well 'tis kend 

His use and wont's to lie, man ; 
The Teague is naught; he never fought 

When he had room to flee, man.f 



• Jamaa Gardiner, colonel of a ragtaMnt of bona » being de aw r tad 
by bb troop, he wai killed by a Highlander, tilth a Lochaber axe, 

f Barm relate* the following anecdote of Lieutenant Smith, who 
"came to Haddington after the pubUoatkm of thla «ona> and. wa % 
cteOanj* to flWrring, the author, to meet Ynxa at feanttnafab* *a&. 
' Ar the on worth; manner tat wtafch banal woAkaA\tan\DL\&». 
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And Caddel drest, among the rest, 

With gun and good claymore, man, 
On gelding grey he rode that day. 

With pistols set before, man ; 
The cause was good, he'd spend hit bio 

Before that he would yield, man; 
But the night before he left the core, 

And never fac'd the field, man* 

But gallant Roger, like a soger, 

Stood and bravely fought, man; 
I'm wae to tell, at last he fell, 

But mae down wi' him brought, man 
At point of death, wi' his last breath, 

(Some standing round in ring, man,) 
On's back lying flat, he wavM his hat, 

And cried, " God save the king !" no 

Some Highland rogues, like hungry doj 

Neglecting to pursue, man, 
About they fac'd, and in great haste 

Upon the booty flew, man ; 
And they, as gain, for all their pain, 

Are deck'd wi' spoils o' war, man ; 
FiT bauld can tell how her nainsell 

Was ne'er sae praw pefore, man. 

At the thorn tree, which you may see 
Bewest the Meadow-Mill, man, 

There monie slain lay on the plain, 
The clans pursuing still, man. 

Sic unco hacks, and deadly whacks, 
I never saw the like, man ; 



Gang awe back, • takl the honest fanner, * and tt 

that I have us Wmum to come to HeAdfofbm ; bat tell h 

Am», and 141 tak a look o' him, •A&\I\tttak\'iatA% 

I'll Acht him i and If no— l»VL do tatoe oifr— l»U tte 
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oat hinds and heads cost them their deads, 
That fell near Preston-dyke, man. 

"hat afternoon, when a' was done, 

I gaed to see the fray, man ; 
(at had I wist what after past, 

I'd better staid away, man ; 
m Seaton sands, wi' nimble hands, 

They pick'd my pockets bare, man ; 
tut I wish ne'er to dree sick fear, 

For a' the sum and mair, man. 



GLAD8MUIR.* 

As over GladsmiuVs blood-stain'd field, 

Scotia, imperial goddess, flew, 
Her lifted spear and radiant shield 
Conspicuous blazing to the view ; 
ler visage, lately clouded with despair, 
Tow re-assumed its first majestic air. 

Such seen, as oft in battle warm, 

She glow*d through many a martial age ; 
Or mild to breathe the civil charm, 
In pious plans and counsel sage : 
'or o'er the mingling glories of her race, 
L manly greatness heighten'd female grace. 



• William Hamilton of Bangour, Um author of this protection 
m of an ancient Stonily in Ayrshire. Be was liberally educated 
4 his genius and delicate constitution seemed to mark him ont 
r faotfie pursuits alone, but he thought fit to Join the standard of 
teoa Charles in 1*745. astebratad the blaae of his success in this 
■g, and Anally escaped to France, after much wandering and 
any hTflthlp in the Highlands. He afterwards made his ocaot* 
meter, with the Government, and can* tarn*, to \&* \tj»M*r«, * 
>»e*«n>a/ estate ; but Um state of bia\iis^^weja)flto%%'««»"* 
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Loud as the trumpet rolls its sound, 

Her voice the Power celestial rais'd, 
While her victorious sons around, 
In silent joy and wonder gaz'd. 
Hie sacred Muses heard th' immortal lay, 
And thus to earth the notes of fame convey: 

" 'Tis done, my sons ! 'Tis nobly done ! 

Victorious over tyrant power : 
How quick the race of fame was run ! 
The work of ages in one hour ! 
Slow creeps th' oppressive weight of slavish 

reigns, 
One glorious moment rose, and burst your chains. 

" But late, forlorn, dejected, pale, 

A prey to each insulting foe, 
I sought the grove and gloomy vale, 
To vent in solitude my woe. 
Now to my hand the balance fair restored, 
Once more I wield on high th' imperial sword. 

" What arm has this deliverance wrought? 

'Tis he ! The gallant youth appears ! 
O warm in fields, and cool in thought, 
Beyond the slow advance of years, 
Haste, let me, rescued now from future harms, 
Strain close thy filial virtue in my arms. 

" Early I nurs'd this royal youth, 
Ah! ill detain'd on foreign shores; 

climate, he returned to the Continent, where he condoned to e> 

side, till a alow consumption carried him off at Lyon*, m his 50th 

/ear. Hamilton had considerable merit as a Poet j but this coav 

position it rather an avexstraineo, effort of hla muse. Hogg may 

well be forgiven for saying that toe u toe% tuaVQnM viv>\*«mi*Wi 

for awn sublime !»» 
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I form'd his mind with love of truth, 
With fortitude and wisdom's stores ; 
For when a noble action is decreed, 
Heaven forms the hero for the destin'd deed. 

" Nor could the soft seducing charms 

Of mild Hesperia's blooming soil 
E'er quench his noble thirst for arms, 
Of generous deeds, and honest toil. 
Fir*d with the love a country's love imparts, 
He fled their weakness, but admir'd their arts. 

" With him I ploughed the stormy main, 
My breath inspir'd th' auspicious gale : 
Resenrtl for GladsmiuYs glorious plain, 
Through dangers wingM his daring sail; 
Where, firm'd with inborn worth, he durst op- 
His single valour to a host of foes. [pose 

" He came, he spoke, and all around 

As swift as heaven's quick-darted flame, 
Shepherds turn'd warriors at the sound, 
And every bosom beat for fame : 
They caught heroic ardour from his eyes. 
And at his side the willing heroes rise. 

" Rouse, England, rouse! Fame's noblest 
son, 
In all thy ancient splendour shine ! 
If I the glorious work begun, 

O let the crowning palm be thine ! 
I bring a prince, for such is Heaven's decree, 
Who overcomes but to forgive and free. 

" So shall fierce ware and tumxftte trosfe^ 
While plenty crowna the waSfifl^^^*^ 
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Geordie kend the better way, 
ttay at hame wi' his braw lady, 
i canna fight, be needs must pay, 
o ward the gleiit o' Highland plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c 

lent John Cope unto the north, 
T a' his men for battle ready; 
Charlie bauldly sallied forth, 
1' bonnet blue and belted plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 

e rade a race to Inverness, 
nd fend the prince gane south already, 
j hVm bold, all uncontroll'd, 
T belt and brand, and tartan plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 



ig tts> pel sou of Km*. George j of which the following is a H- 

inries, Prince of Wales* Ace. regent of the kingdoms of Soot- 
England, France, and Ireland, and the dominion* thereunto 
>lBa> 

liereas we have seen a scandalous and malicious paper, pub- 
la the style and form of a proclamation, bearing date the 1st 
t, wherein, under the pretence of bringing us to Justice, like 
■yal ancestor King Charles I. of blessed memory, there is a 
I of thirty thousand pounds sterling, promised to those who 
attvarM into the hands of oar enemies » we could not but be 
I with a Just indignation at so insolent an attempt. And 
a, from our nature and principles, we abhor and detest a 
do so unusual among Christian princes, we cannot but, out 
ust regard to the dignity of on person, promise the like 
i of thirty thousand pounds sterling to him or those who 
■use and secure, till our farther orders, the person of the 
NT of Hanover, whether landing, or attempting to land, in any 
f hie majesty's dominions. Should any fatal accident happen 
let the blame lie entirely at the door of those who first 



" CHARLKB, P. R. 

• Inowcawi^atsUnlodielU.AuawetlheiSA^l^^ 
" By his High— 'i emmaanA, 
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Cope turn'd the chase, and left the place ; 

The Lothians was the next land ready; 
And then he swore that at Gladsmuir 

He wad disgrace the Highland plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c 

Says he, " My lads, I tell you true, 
I'm sorry that they're sae unready; 

Small is the task we have to do, 
To catch this rebel in his plaidie."* 
O my bonnie, &c 

Hie prince he rose by break of day, 
And blythely was he buskit ready. 

" Let's march," said he ; " Cope langs to see 
The bonnet blue and belted plaidie." 
O my bonnie, &c 

They were na slack, nae flinching back ; 

In rank and file they marched steady; 
For they were bent, with one consent, 

To fight for him that wore the plaidie. 
O my bonnie, &c 

But soon John Cope cried to his men, 
" For gudesake turn, ye dogs, and speed ye, 

And let each man 'scape as he can. 
The deil confound the tartan plaidie !" 
O my bonnie, &c 

* Among other boasting speeches ascribed to Cope, the fiaOovtai 
b said to ban been addressed by bJm to his army the day before the 
battle. ' Gentlemen, yon are about to fight with a parcel of rabble, 
a small number of Highlanders, a parcel of brutes. Ton can a* 
pact an booty from such a poor despicable pack. But I haws au- 
thority to declare that you shall have eight full hours plunder and 
pillage of Edinburgh, Leith, and suburbs, (the places which harboured 
and succoured them) at your discretion with Impunity.* The pope- 
hv belief la OopCs arrogance in this way, no doubt gave rise to tin 
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Some rade on horse, some ran on foot ; 

Their heels were light, their heads were giddy -. 
But, late or air, they'll lang nae mair 

To meet the lad wi* the Highland pkridie. 
O my bonnie, &c. 

Now, where is Cope, wi' a' his brag? 

Say, is the craven gane already ? 
O leeze me on my bonnie lad, 

His bonnet blue and belted plaidie ! 
O my bonnie, &c. 



BY THE SIDE OF A COUNTRY KIEK WALL.* 

By the side of a country kirk wall, 

A sullen Whig minister stood, 
Enclos'd in an old soaken stall, 

Apart from the rest of the crowd. 
His hat was hung high on a pin, 

With the cocks so devoutly displav'd ; 
And the cloak that conceal'd ev'ry sin 

On the pulpit was carefully spread. 

In pews and in benches below 
The people were variously plac'd; 

Some attentively gaz'd at the show, 
Some loll'd like blythe friends at a feast 

satirical strain in which erery thing regarding him was afterwards 
said or sung. 

* This b a hHn an the Rev. Mr Fortes of Pitmj-CanVU, minister 
Of Old Dear. It at the tame time serves to Illustrate in some degree 
the share which the clergy took in the politics of that period, as does 
also the following anecdote: After the battle of Preston, and 
wwfle Prince Charles was residing at Holyrood-House, some of the 
Praafcjtarisii clergy continued to preach in the chnrcbes of that city, 
■ad publicly prayed for King George, without suffering the least 
or molestation One minister in particular, of the 

S 
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With a volley of coughs and of sighs, 
A harsh noisy murmur was made. 

While Pitney threw up both his eyes, 
And thus he began to his trade : 



M 



My dearly beloved," quoth he, 
Our religion is now at a stand; 
The Pretender's come oyer the sea, 

And his troops are disturbing our land. 
The Papists will sing their old song, 

And burn all our Bibles with fire, 
And we shall be banish'd ere long ; 

'Tis all that the Tories desire. 

" They'll tell you he's Protestant bred, 

And hell guard your religion and laws ; 
But, believe me, whate'er may be said, 

He's a foe to the Whigs and their cause. 
May thick darkness, as black as the night, 

Surround each rebellious pate ! 
And confusion to all that will fight 

In defence of that dastardly brat ! 

" Our kirks, which we've long time enjoy'd, 

Will be fill'd with dull rogues in their gowns, 
And our stipends will then be employed 

On fellows that treat us like clowns. 
Their bishops, their deans, and the rest 

Of the pope's antichristian crew 
Will be then of our livings possest, 

And they'll lord it o'er us and o'er you. 



name of MacVlcar, being solicited by tome Higblanden to pray fcr 

their prince, promised to comply with their request, and pcrfjn— I 

hla promise in words to this effect •. " Ami aa for the young prises. 

*ho ha* come hither in quest of an eantoVj cwro, fra&v, Q Lord, 

that he may speedily receive a crown ot atotV* 
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" Instead of a sleep in your pews, 

You'll be vex'd with repeating the creed ; 
You'll be dunn'd and demurred with their news, 

If this their damn'd project succeed. 
Their mass and their set forms of prayer 

Will then in our pulpits take place : 
We must kneel till our breeches are bare, 

And stand at the glore and the grace. 

" Let us rise like true Whigs in a band, 

As our fathers have oft done before, 
And slay all the Tories offhand, 

And we shall be quiet once more. 
But before he accomplish his hopes, 

May the thunder and lightning come down ; 
And though Cope could not vanquish his troops, 

May the clouds keep him back from the 
throne!" 

Thus when he had ended his task, 

With the sigh of a heavenly tone, 
The precentor got up in his desk, 

And sounded his musical drone. 
Now the hat is ta'en down from the pin, 

And the cloak o'er the shoulders is cast ; 
The people throng out with a din, 

The devil take him that is last ! 



TO YOUR ARMS, MY BONNIE HIGHLAND LADB.* 

To your arms, to your arms, my bonnie High- 
land lads ! [the drum ! 
To your arms, to your arms, at the took of 

* This is a mere street song, but mitten *Mb cm&tatn&ta'qpaVk 
Mad obtiounlj well adapted to excite the TekfttaM&X* feofAws*'** 
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The battle trumpet sounds, put on your white 
cockades, 
For Charlie, the great prince regent, is come. 
There is not the man in a' our clan, 
That would nuckle to the lad that is five feet 
ten; [pipe 

And the tune that we strike on the tabor aid 
Is " The king shall enjoy Ids own again." 

To your arms, to your arms ! Charlie yet shall 

be our king ! 

To your arms, all ye lads that are loyal aid 

true ! [can ding, 

To your arms, to your arms! His valour nts* 

And he's on to the south wi' a jovial crew. 

Good luck to the lads thatwear die tartan plaids! 

Success to Charlie and a* his train ! 
The right and the wrang they a' shall ken ere 
lang, 
And the king shall enjoy his own again. 

The battle of Gladsmuir it was a noble stour, 
And weel do we ken that our young prince 
wan ; [tartan plaids, 

The gallant Lowland lads, when they saw the 
Wheel'd round to the right, and away they ran : 
For Master Johnnie Cope, being destitute of 
hope, 
Took horse for his life, and left his men ; 
In their arms he put no trust, for he knew it 
was just 
That the king should enjoy his own again. 



took It from the month of old Uxxj Lamb, a cottager at J 
Yarrow, and thinks it mut hate been com y aw A to \Jwa va* of 
" The King sholt otfoy hi$ onm again." 
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ur anna, to your arms, my bonnie High- 
land lads! 

winna brook the rule o* a German thing. 

•ur arms, to your arms, wi' your bonnets 
and your plaids ! 

i hey for Charlie, and our ain true king! 

luck shall be the fa' o' the lad that's awa, 

3 lad whose honour never yet knew stain : 

vrang shall gae down, the king get the 
crown, 

d ilka honest man his own again. 



THE MAYOR OF CARLISLE.* 

irlike men, with tongue and pen, 

o boast such loud bravadoes, 

iwear you'll tame, with sword and flame. 

3 Highland desperadoes, 

d my verse, while I rehearse 

ir modern deeds of glory, 

ell how Cope, the nation's hope, 

. beat the rebel Tory. 



• Charles baring eoUeoted about «*• thousand men, resolved 
an Irruption Into England, which he accordingly entered by 
boidar on the sixth day of November. Carlisle was invest- 
a laaa than three days surrendered : the keys were delivered 
t atoanupton, by the mayor (Pattlson) and aldermen on their 
Me be stand a considerable quantity of arms t his father was 
ad King of Great Britain, and himself m eat, by the maga> 
tbalr formalities. General Wade being apprised of his pro- 
aasnpsd from Neweastle and advanced across the country as 
Kham, though the fields were ooTered with snow, and the 
aost impassable. There he received intelligence that Carlisle 
toed, and forthwith returned to his former station. The 
I parsons In the Prince* army were, the Duke of Perth, ge- 
ord George Murray, lieutenant-general ; Lord Elcbo, son to 
of Wemyas, colonel of the UAhguarda; the KarloX VUsna*. 
emwi of a regknent mounted end aoeorafcnA %*^Mawfc\VJ«fc. 
fnernl of the bone i the Unda *a*r*-> QajfcvW 
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■ With sword and targe, il) dreadful rage, 

The mountain lads descended; 
They cut and hack, alack ! alack ! 

The battle soon wm ended, 
And happy he who first could flee i 

Both soldiers and commanders 
Swore, in a fright, they'd rather fight 

In Germany or Handera. 

Some lost their wits, some fell in fits, 

Some stuck in bog* and ditches ; 
Sir John, aghast, like lightning past, 

Degrading sore his breeches. 
The blue-cap lada, with belted plaids, 

Syne scamper'd o'er the Border, 
And bold Carlisle, in noble style, 

Obey'd their leader's order. 

O Pattisou! obon! ohon! 

Thou wonder of a mayor ! 
Thou blest thy lot thou were no Scot, 

And bluBter'd like a player. 
What hast thou done with sword or gin 

To baffle the Pretender? 
Of mouldy cheese and bacon grease. 

Thou much more fit defender ! 
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O front of brass, and brain of ass 

With heart of hare compounded ! 
How are thy boasts repaid with costs, 

And all thy pride confounded ! 
Thou need'st not rave, lest Scotland crave 

Thy kindred or thy favour ; 
Thy wretched race can give no grace, 

No glory thy behaviour. 



THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK MUEEL* 

Up and rin awa, Hawley, 
Up and rin awa, Hawley ; 
The philabegs are coming down 
To gie your lugs a claw, Hawley. 
Young Charlie's face, at Dunipace, 

Has gien your mou' a thraw, Hawley ; 
A blasting sight for bastard wight, 
The warst that e'er he saw, Hawley. 
Up and rin awa, &c. 

in the depth of winter, they left behind no tick, and lost Tery few 
stragglers; bat retired with deliberation, and carried off their can- 
non In the flue of the enemy. 

* After Prince Charles* army had crowd the border, an their re- 
tain from England, he directed his march by the way of Dumfries to 
Glasgow, where he exacted heavy contributions, on account of it* 
attachment to the orlstmg government, for whose service it had 
raised a regiment of 900 men, under the command of the Earl of 
Bom*. He then advanced towards Stirling, when, being Joined by 
Lard John Drammond with considerable re infor cements, he invested 
the oastie commanded by General Blakeney. In their operations 
bat*, however, very Bttle progress was made, and it was soon learned 
that General Htwley, who had succeeded Oops m the oommand of 
the Government forces m Scotland, was approaching from Edinburgh 
with a view to relieve Stirling Castle. This intelligence was received 
on the 13th of January, while the Highland army was cantoned about 
Baminilluirn Next day Hawley'S army arrived at Falkirk, and It 
was Instantly resolved by the Prince to attack it. On the 17th, every 
thing was In rea din e s s , and the Highlanders tegin. taste x«tt<2tv Vtv 
{rocotomns, and bad furded the Caxtv», wV>i^<ba^TcS^vA>^* 
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(ioe dight your face, and turn the el 

For fierce the wind does blaw, H 
And Highland Geordie'a at your Ui 

Wi' Drummond, Perth, and a', B 
Had ye but Etaid wi' lady's maid 

An hour, or maybe twa, Hawiey, 
Your bacon uouk and bastard snout 

Ye might hue sav'd them iC, Haw 
Up and rin awa, &c. 

Whene'er you saw the bonnets bine 

Down free the Torwood draw, B 
A wisp in need did you bestead, 

Perhaps you needed twa, Hawlej 
And General Husk, that battle-boa 

The prince o' warriors a', Hawle; 
With whip and spur he cross'd the i 

As fast as he could ca', Hawley. 
Up and rin awa, &c. 
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came to charge wi' sword and targe, 
Lnd nae to hunt ava, Hawley. 
en we came down aboon the town, 
aid saw nae faes at a', Hawley, 
couldna, sooth ! believe the truth, 
'hat ye had left us a', Hawley. 
Up and rin awa, &c 

man bedeen belicvVl his een, 
111 your brave back he saw, Hawley, 
X bastard brat o' foreign cat 
[ad neither pluck nor paw, Hawley. 
didna ken but ye were men 
H» fight for foreign law, Hawley. 

fill your wame wi' brose at hame, 
; fits you best of a', Hawley* 
Up and rin awa, &c. 

very frown o* Highland loon, 
; gart you drap the jaw, Hawley, 
app'd the face of a 1 disgrace, 
nd sicken'd Southron maw, Hawley. 
very gleam o' Highland flame, 
pat ye in a thaw, Hawley. 
back and kiss your daddie's miss ; 
e*re nought but cowards a*, Hawley. 

Up and scour awa, Hawley, 

Up and scour awa, Hawley ; 

The Highland dirk is at your doup, 

And that's the Highland law, Hawley. 

S HIGHLANDMEN CAME DOWN THE HILL.* 

'HE Highlandmen came down the hill, 
Ad owre the knowe wi' right gude will ; 
ow Geordie's men may brag their fill, 
For wow but they were braw, man ! 

!m mm with which the gaierem«& urni * tfc awtw»fc\i\ <fe* 
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Wi' barkit houghs and burly crowi 

They canna stand the thunder-sto 

Of heroes bred wi' care, man— 



Highlanders at Falklrk-mulr, It veil described fa tM 
Although th« Utter fought with their usual fa ttwpt dl 
follow up the advantage which the panle of their aflva 
them, from a notion that »o sodden a flight was only 
and that they should haw the brunt of the battle a 
bottom of the field. Under this app r eh e n sio n they n 
more caution than they were accustomed to show oa 
and when they reached the camp and found it deestl 
to one another with astonishment, often repeating 
.:• ' Gaelic, " Where's the men, where the devil have tbi 

1 " i * i the accounts which have been published of this batl 

] that egregious mistakes were committed by the < 

«' & I "r- ; f tMet * Hawley'S troops fled when there was no i 

! ' _ tlniul »K^lv 4ll»ti» iAm »Kaa> mloh* haw* Mlttaul 



tinned their flight after they might have rallied with 
).-:"*,; likelihood regained the honour of the odd. TbeHIja 



- *; ers on the other hand, seem to bate 

| .- **■?; own success ; and actually did not know that they 

!'.. f f. battletmitwutooUtetofbllowitapbyapsnsdfea 

\ A their enemy. The following graphic particulara hn 

'■:'.$ by an eye-witness in the Prince's army s— ^* As our 

upon the English lines, a body of eleven hundred can 
\S\ upon oar right, and did not halt till they ware with 

' * > of our first line to induce us to fire. The Hl ghla nden 

admonished to reserve their fire till the enemy was 
length of them, the moment the cavalry halted, d 
muskets, and killed about eighty men, each of them 1 
a rider. The commander of this body of cavalry, wn 

t M IMI WW l^a » » tlla nul l *M rf*y%m W IHM tllf- "Mia 
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Of men that are their country's stay, 
These Whiggish braggarts of a day. 
The Highiandmen came down the brae, 
The heroes were not there, man. 

Says brave Lochiel, " Pray, have we won ? 

I see no troop, I hear no gun." 

Says Drummond, " Faith, the battle's done, 

I know not how nor why, man. 
But, my good lords, this thing I crave, 
Have we defeat these heroes brave ?" 
Says Murray, " I believe we have : 

If not, we're here to try, man." 

to handle their swords. Maedonald of Clan-Ronald, whilst lying upon 
ttaa ground nndor a dead bona which had fallen upon him, without 
ttaa power of extricating himself, saw a dhmounted honeraan strug- 
gling with a Highlander; « Fortunately," said he, " the Highlander 
being the strongest, threw hit antagonist, and having killed him with 
his dirk, he came and drew me with difficulty from under the horse." 
At this point the resistance of the Highlanders was so incredibly ob- 
stinate, that the English, after being for some time engaged pell-mell 
with them In their ranks, were at length forced to retire. The High. 
lenders did not neglect this advantage, but pursued them keenly with 
their swords, running as fast as their horses, and not allowing them 
ifs time to rally. The English cavalry were thus driven bark 
their own infantry, which were consequently thrown Into dh> 
r, and a panic flight immediately ensued of the whole of their 
left wtag. The Clan Cameron having at this moment made an attack 
upon the English right, where there were only infantry, put It also to 
flight! hot the Highlanders, when descending the hill in pursuit of 
•my, received on their left flank, a discharge from three regi- 
i placed in a hollow at the foot of the hill, which they did not 
till the moment they received their 'fire, which greatly in. 
them. Mr. John Roy Stuart, an officer in the service of 
afraid last this might be an ambuscade laid for us by the 
English, called out to the Highlanders to stop the pursuit ; and the 
cry of** atop** flew instantly from rank to rank, and threw our whole 
army into disorder. Nevertheless, the enemy continued their re- 
treat, and the three regiments at the foot of the hill followed the 
Fortunately they did not perceive the disorder into which our 
i had thus been thrown, and of which Colonel Roy Stuart, by ex. 
«e caution, was the only and innocent cause. The Highlanders 
► In complete disorder, dispersed here and there, and the different 
i mingled pell-mell together, while a storm of wind and rain, 
the obscurity of nightfall, added every moment to the confusion. 
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But tried they up, or tried they down, 
There was no foe in Falkirk town, 
Nor yet in a* the country roun', 

To break a sword at a', man. 
They were sae bauld at break o' day, 
When tow'rd the west they took their way; 
But the Highlandmen came down the bete, 

And made the dogs to blaw, man. 

A tyke is but a tyke at best, 

A coward ne'er will stand the testy 

And Whigs at morn wha cock'd the crest, 

Or e'en had got a fa*, man. 
O wae befa' these northern lads, 
Wi* their braid-swords and white cockades! 
They lend sic hard and heavy blads, 

Our Whigs nae mair can craw, man. 

Although we had no reason for believing that we had lost the batik, 
at the English arm j had retreated ; yet the pursuit being so sud- 
denly stopped, every body was at a loss to guess at the real stats oi 
matters, and all was suspense and doubt, till about eight o*dock hi 
the evening, when it was rumoured that Bawley and his whole snty 
were flying in disorder on the great road to Edinburgh. Lord EH* 
mamock was the first who discovered their flight. ' Being weD ac- 
quainted with the iiature of the ground, as apart of his estates lay hi 
that neighbourhood, he was sent by the Prince to reconnoitre flw 
enemy in their retreat, and having crossed the country through bye* 
paths and fields beyond the town of Falkirk, he then saw the Eagbsh 
army panic-struck, and flying in the greatest disorder, as last as thafer 
legs could carry them. When his lordship returned and i miiilwsai 
this to the Prince, the enemy's camp and all then* tents and bagfBfft 
were soon in pouestlon of the Highlanders. The English lost about 500 
killed, and 700 prisoners. The loss of killed and wounded In the Bbjh- 
land army did not exceed one hundred and thirty men. In their flight 
the English took one prisoner in a very singular manner. Mr Mae* 
donald, a major of one of the Macdonald regiments, having ilbwinaal 
ed an English officer, took possession of his horse, which was a very 
beautiful animal, and immediately mounted it. When the EagUsb 
cavalry fled, the horse ran off with the unfortunate Mr. ManrtnaaM, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to restrain him ; nor could the awV 
anal be stopped till they reached the head of the regiment, of whfeb, 
apparently, its master was the commander, tto* iB*Uadholf, and 
at the mom time ludicrous, figuxe wnkfe tt» vooc W»\ wai 
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GOD PR08PER OUR KING. • 

God prosper our king, and the king's noble sons ! 
May their praises resound from the mouths of 

their guns, 
Till rebellion and all civil discord shall cease, 
And these realms be restored to a flourishing 

peace. [has made, 

How this war first began, and the progress 't 
Has never been sung, tho* 't has often been said ; 
Yet great deeds to record to great poets belongs, 
As Homer and Virgil set forth in their songs. 

The Scots, as the Swiss, making fighting a trade, 

(For ever betraying, for ever betray'd,) 

lake the frogs, sick of Log, choose a king of 

their own : [the bone. 

Twill ne'er out of the flesh what is bred in 
From Rome a young hero, well known, they 

invite [right : 

To accept of a crown which he claims as his 
In dry and town they their monarch proclaim, 
And their old king and new king are one and 

the same. 



vookl eat, when he thus nv himself the victim of his ambition to 
poeem e, tee hone, may be more easily conceived than described. It 
ultimately coat him his 1Mb upon a scaffold." 

• This is a tort of mongrel squib levelled at both parties, though the 
writer evidently leans to the side of the Jacobites. The concluding 
vanes resVr to the state of matters immediately posterior to the battle 
of Falkirk mnlr. Instead of advancing to Edinburgh and availing 
tlrwml— of the panic terror which had seised the English, to cut off* 
the email force of 4000 men, which was all that Hawley could muster 
oat of his original army of 13000. after his retreat, Prince Charles, un- 
der the advice of a foolish French engineer, of the name of Mirabel le 
wasted hit time and the spirit of his troops in attempting to reduce 
Stirling cattle. The chevalier Johnstone, in his memoirs, Is bitterly sax. 
cattle on ebe subject of this siege, and jaitlj tAcrVbeatoNt «W<ta«tatt<- 
ten Out rabteqoenUy befel the Highland, axwj. t\«e* "««&% "««** 
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When these tidings reach'd England, three chief- 
tains they chose, 

Rebellion to rout, and its progress oppose ; 

But first, second, and third, were all struck with 
dismay: 

Thrice happy the man who could first run away. 

Now great preparations proclaim their great 
fears; [dean. 

The militia, the Dutch, the troops rais'd by the 

They associate, subscribe, fast, vote, and address, 

For you know loyal subjects can do nothing less. 

Horse, foot, and dragoons, from lost Flanders 

they call, 
With Hessians and Danes, and the devil and all, 
The hunters and rangers, led by Oglethorpe, 
And the church, at the bum of the bishop of 

York. 
And, pray, who so fit to lead forth this parade, 
As the babe of Tangier, my old grandmother 

Wade ? [so slow, 

Whose cunning's so quick, but whose motion's 
That the rebels march'd on, while he stuck in 

the snow. 



wasted in forming a masqued battery, which was no sooner opened 
than it was destroyed by the gnni of the castle. And jnst when the ma- 
dertaking was discovered to be utterly useless, the Prince ascertained 
that not only had Edinburgh served at a rallying paint for HawleyH 
fugitives, who had nearly all rejoined their colours, but that the Duke 
of Cumberland had arrived there with such reinforcements as would 
enable the government immediately to take the field again with over- 
whelming effect. Prince Charles at first resolved to march against the 
Duke, and reviewed the Highlanders at Bannockburn with that inten- 
tion ; but finding that great numbers of the different clansmen wert 
missing, whom his long stay at Stirling, and the proximity of their owa 
country had induced to return home, to secure their booty, he was re- 
luctantly forced to retreat, and to abandon all his artillery, with the 
exception of a few field pieces. " Thus," says Johnstone, M to our 
eternal shame, we fled with precipitation, from the same army which 
we had completely beaten sixteen days before. The absurd wish to 
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Poor London, alas! is scared out of its wits 
With arms and alarms, as sad soldiers as cits ; 
Sure of dying by inches, whatever cause thrives, 
Since bv parting with money they part with 

their lives. 
But the genius of Britain appears in the duke, 
Their courage to raise, and their fears to rebuke : 
He march'd day and night till he got to the rear, 
And then sent us word he had nothing to fear. 

All night, under arms, the brave duke kept his 

ground, 
But die devil a rebel was there to be found : 
Then the foot got on horseback, the news give 

account ; [mount. 

But that would not do, so the horsemen dis- 
A fierce fight then ensu'd by a sort of owl-light, 
Where none got the day, because it was night, 
And so dark, that the truth on't we never shall 

get, 
Unless 'tis clear'd up by another gazette. 

Ancore ! Now let's have th' other touch of the 

song, 
For singing can ne'er put things in the wrong. 
See, ha! how the rebels run off from Carlisle! 
Our duke takes a snuff, and must stop for a 

while. 



tan malgalfkant castle, which could be of no rea I utility to 01, 
saodaced a tartn of effects which ruined the Prince** enterprise, and 
brought a gnat number of hit partisans to the scaffold." The High* 
land army accordingly left Stirling on the 21st January, and marched 
sTor In nru sss. On the morning of their retreat the church of St. 
Macau's, where they had fifty barrels of aowder deposited, blew up 
with a tremendous explosion, and amaaafl all the country round as if 
an earthquake had happened. The last verse of this song, however 
ludicrous, is truly prophetic of what after w a r d s occurr e d to the 
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Now, that England is free, let the deil take the 

Scots, 
Who hate great Hanover, and hatch those 

maim'd plots ; 
The dirty posteriors of this our realm, 
Who deserves to be rump'd by all those at the 

helm. 

Great William posts back to his royal papa, 
And sends them down Hawley to hang than 

up a'. 
Brave Hawley advances to fight at Falkirk, 
But a Jacobite storm sends him back with a jraY. 
He lost but his cannon, his camp, and his men, 
All which the brave duke can soon get again. 
See, he comes in four days, he never will yield; 
Should the living run off, yet the dead keep the 

field. 

Now great Hawley led on, with great Husk at 

his tail, 
And the duke in the centre, this sure cannot 

fail: 
Horse, foot, and dragoons ; pell-mell, knock 

them down ; 
But, Gadzoons, where are they? Oh, damn them, 

they're gon e. 
By a Harlequin trick the vile dogs ran away, 
Fifty miles in a morning, to th' other side Tay ; 
Then in their strong-holds they laugh us to 

scorn. 
Such scurvy damn'd usage is not to be borne. 

'Tis true th' affair's* over, the business is done, 
But we've miss'd all our hacking and hewing 
for fun, 



\ 
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At least for this bout ; for they'll soon be sur- 
rounded; 
Then how will the French and the pope be 
confounded? [Aberdeen, 

We must march then to Stirling, to Perth, 
And God knows where next, ere these scoun- 
drels be seen. [all ; 
Then pluck up your courage, brave Englishmen 
The Scots, as the weakest, must go to the wall. 

Claymores long adieu, now your edge is un- 
steel'd ; [wield. 

Ye Camerons, no mete you such weapons must 

The duke says the word, and the clans are un- 
done : 

When your mountains down tumble, ev'ry soul 
of you's gone. 

Then farewell M'Phersons, M'Flegs, and M'- 
Phuns, [Duns, 

M'Donalds, M'Drummonds, M'Devils, M<- 

M'Dotards, M'Wadee, and M<Marches, M<- 

[Punns. 

M'Geordies, M'Yeltochs, M'Rumps, and M<- 



ON BY MOSS AND MOUNTAIN GREEN.* 

On by moss and mountain green, 
Let's buckle a', and on thegither, 

Down the burn, and through the dean, 
And leave the muir amang the heather. 

* Thk Song k modem, tat b insertaa>ere as descriptive of the 
•jalmgs of the Highland**! towards the Chevalier and hit cau», 
even whan fortune had obviously downed him, and whan hit diffl- 
eaMaa ware daily accumulating after the retreat from Stirling to 
Ini 
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Owre the muir amang the heather, 
Owre the muir amang the heather, 
Whae'er flee, it winna be 
The lads frae 'mang the hiDs o* heather. 

Sound the trumpet, blaw the horn, 
Let ilka kilted clansman gather, 

We maun up and ride the morn, 
And leave the muir amang the heather. 
Owre the muir, &c 

Young Charlie's sword is by his side, 
Come weel, come woe, it maksna whether, 

Well follow him whate'er betide, 
And leave the muir amang the heather. 
Owre the muir, &c. 

Fareweel my native valley ; thee 

I'll never leave for ony ither ; 
But Charlie king of Scots maun be, 

Or I'll lie low amang the heather. 
Owre the muir, &c. 

Fareweel a while, my auld cot-house, 
When I come hame I'll big anither, 

And wow but we will be right crouse 
When Charlie rules our hills o' heather. 
Owre the muir, &c. 

Hark ! the bagpipe sounds amain, 

Gather, ilka leal man, gather, 
These mountains are a' Charlie's ain, 

These green-sward dells, an' muirs o' heathe] 
Owre the muir amang the heather, 
Owre the muir amang the heather, 
Wha wadna fight for Charlie's right, 
To gie him back his hills o' heather? 
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B APPEARANCE OF CROMWELL'S GHOST ON THE 
EVE OF THE BATTLE OF CULLODBN.* 

^rom whence, and why such impudence, 

rhus boldly to appear, 

id in our royal presence stand ? 

What message brought you here ?" 

'*m one, great sir, of your own stamp, 

My name I need not tell, 

nee it is so well known on earth, 

And all the nooks of hell. 

Sfou've heard no doubt, of mighty Noll,f 

Who kept the world in awe ; 

nd made these very walls to shake, 

Whose word was then a law. 

some express to you, great sir, 

From our infernal cell, 

here your great dad,} and Nassau's prince,§ 

And Walpole,*} greet you well. 

With mighty news I fraughted come, 

Here is a full detail, 

Tiich Grosset brought express this night 

Straight from the field to hell. 

much exceeds the power of words, 

Or painting to describe 
Tiat change these news made on the looks 

Of all our scorched tribe. 

1 This It a bitter explosion of Jacobite ill humour. The writer 
■t have been a keen high church and torj parttran, tinea hit 
•an appear* to have been directed at much against the dead at the 

tag. 

\ OUrer Cromwell. * George I. f King William. 

1 Sir Robert Walpole, (Barl of Orford,) prime minister to George 
"II. 
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And loyal Sarum,* next advanced 
fcrj With his well singed ruff. 



1 



" Then Calvin and Hugh Peters f 
, : Joined Luther and John Knox; 

\ i And Bradshawf with his loyal ben 

, V A set of godly folks. 

And I was station'd in the rear, 

By right and due my post ; 
Where Whigs and Independents n 
A most prodigious host. 






*» 



* Bishop Burnet was born at Edinburgh In 16- 
at Aberdeen. In 1664, he went to Holland ; and 
p rese nte d to the living of Saltoun. He was afte 
divinity professor In Glasgow, and was employed b 
of the Dukes of Hamilton. At the accession of .' 
abroad, and settled In Holland. James applied to 
him up ; but Burnet having married a Dale* Jo^y 
cittern, and the demand refused. He accompan 
Orange to England, and was made Bishop of Salish 
tinned till his death In 1715. There are many j 
against him extant, of which the Song here give 
a sufficient specimen. 

t Hugh Peters was born at Fowey, in Cornwall, 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, firum * 
palled for irregular behaviour. He afterwards v. 

■•*•.*. * --dam.——. — — «*kl«tk twriaswm 
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jrthies all, great sir, expect 
>on to see you there, 
vith your Cumbrian duke • 
elly-coat,f your heir, 
commission I've obey'd, 
r I downward bend, 
with pleasure infinite 
iswer you will send." 

ike my humble compliments 

ur friends below ; 

iese welcome news you brought 

iteful thanks I owe. 

>ur principles pursue, 

U subservient be, 

i all our progeny 

tined quarters see*"f 



THE HEATH COCK. 

-cock craw'd o'er muir an 1 dale ; 
he sun o'er distant vale, 
em clans, wi' dinsome yell, 
their chiefs were gath'ring. 
, Duncan, are ye ready yet? 
Donald, are ye ready yet? 
Fraser, are ye ready yet? 
V> join the clans in the morning." 

ike of Cumberland. 

rince of Wales, finlher to George in. 

I aong be modern, and from the pen of that redoubt' 

ten Olaai, it la not devoid of the spirit which might 

turacterlse a bard of 1745, in commemorating the ftt- 

aDoden 6eld. After the Prince and hb arm j retreated 

i events of the campaign were a aeriee of mishaps Oil 

ophe in that battle. About the middle of April it 

that the Duke of Cumberland and the Knglkh army 
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" Nae mair we'll chase the fleet, fleet roe, 
O'er downie glen or mountain brow, 
But rush like tempest on the foe, 
Wi' sword an' targe this morning." 
" O, Duncan, &c M 



were approaching from Aberdeen, end in ft Council of Wsr,lt v» 
resolved to march against them, and endeavour to take them eyas* 
prise during the night. From various causes, however, the consent 
of the Highlanders were retarded on the way, so as to prevent task 
arrival at the Duke's camp before sunrise, and they wen retactaauj 
obliged to measure back their steps. On their return totheposttoa 
which they had previously occupied, great numbers of the sacs 
dispersed inquest of provisions, and many o i emjsu o with e iarif 
and sleep, threw themselves down on the heath, and along the park 
walls of C n ll o d en . The repose of the poor fellows was soon t nleu as set, 
and not in the most agreeable manner. Intelligence reached theMnet 
that the enemy was in full march to attack him, and he instantly it* 
solved to hazard an. engagement. The army was accor din g ly e> 
dered to be formed for that purpose. The condition of the trees* 
at this crisis is thus described by the Chevalier Johnstone^^' Is- 
bausted with hunger, and worn out with the excessive angaa 
uf the three last nights, as soon as we reached Cnlloden I turned off 
as fast as I could to Inverness, where, eager to recruit my strength by 
a little sleep, I tore off my clothes half asleep ail the while; sat 
when I had already one leg in bed, and was on the point of sbeteb- 
ing myself between the sheets, what was my surprise to bear tat 
drum beat to arms, and the trumpets of the piquet of Ffexjsaam, 
sounding the call to boot and saddle, which struck me like a dap of 
thunder. I hurried on my clothes, my eyes half shut, and imrs— 'i 
a horse, I instantly repaired to our army, on the *»«««— iff on whkto 
we had remained for three days, and from which we saw the Kaglfcb 
at the distance of about two miles from us. They ap pe al e d at ant 
disposed to encamp in the position where they then were, asanyof 
their tents being already erected ; but all at once their tents dJsn> 
peered, and we immediately perceived them in movement towank 
us. The view of our army making pr ep arations for battle, probaUj 
induced the Duke of Cumberland to change his plan ; and, indeed,!* 
must have been blind in the extreme, to have delayed attacking s« 
instantly, In the deplorable situation In which we were, worn oat 
with hunger and fatigue ; especially when he perceived, from oar 
manoeuvre, that we were impatient to give battle, under every post* 
ble disadvantage, and well disposed to facilitate our own destruction. 
The Duke, we were told, remained ignorant, till it was day, of uw 
danger to which he had been ex p osed during the night ( and, » 
soon as be knew it, he broke up his camp, and followed us deedy." 
The Highland army, wearied and exhausted as it was, accordtafb; 
awaited the attack, drawn up in order of battle to the "flffib* of 
4000 men in thirteen divisions, supplied with some pieces of artflkr?. 



* 
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" The Prince has come to claim his ain, 
A stem o* Stuart's glorious name ; 
What Highlander his sword wad hain, 
For Charlie's cause this morning, 
" O, Duncan, &c." 

On yonder hills our clans appear, 
The sun back frae their spears shines clear ; 
The Southron trumps fall on my car, 
'Twill be an awfu' morning. 
" O, Duncan, &c." 



The royal amy, which wn much main numerous, the dak* imme- 
diately tumid Into three lines, disposed in excellent order, ant about 
one o*dook In the afternoon the cannonading began. The Prince* 
artflkfy was ill served, and did wry little execution j but that of the 
Duke made dreadful havoc in the ranks of the Highlanders. The 
latter shoved great impatience of this fire, and their first line was 
th s te fc s e ordered to advance. Five hundred of the dans then charged 
the Duke's left wing with their native impetuosity, and, as usual, 
wen oarrjing every thing before then, when the English dragoons 
under Hawley, and the Argyleshire militia, by pulling down a park 
well, were enabled to attack them in flank, and immediately the 
column was broken and thrown into Irretrievable confusion. In less 
than thirty minutes this portion of the Highland army was totally 
dofoatsd and the field was covered with the slain. The right wing 
retired towards the river Nairn in good order, with their pipes play- 
ing and the prince's standard displayed, and were not molested in their 
retreat. The fugitives of the left were not so fortunate. They were 
hotly pursued by the English cavalry, and the road, as far as Inver- 
ness, was strewed with deed bodies. A great number of people also, 
who* from motives of curiosity had come to see the battle, were 
sacrificed to the undlstingulshing vengeance of the victors. The 
moat shocking barbarities were committed with impunity by the 
soldiery, and the glory which the Duke of Cumberland might have 
acquired by this victory, was lost or sullied by the cruelties with which 
It was followed up. Twelve hundred of the Highlanders were slain 
m the heat of battle and in the pursuit But not contented with the 
blood thus profusely shed, the English traversed the field after the 
action, and massacred those miserable wretches who lay maimed 
and expiring ; nay, even some officers acted a part in this cruel scene 
of deliberate assassination, the triumph of low illiberal minds, unin- 
spired by sentiment, untinctured by humanity. And, to crown all, the 
Duke himself ordered a barn, which contained many of the wounded 
Highlanders, to be set on fire; and, having stationed soldiers 
around it, they, with fixed bayonets, drove back the unfortunate 
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The contest lasted sair an* lang, 
The pipers blew, the echoes rang, 
The cannon roar'd the clans amang, 
Culloden's awfu' morning. 

Duncan now nae mair seems keen, 
He's lost his dirk an' tartan sheen, 
His bannet's stain'd that anoe was clean; 
Foul fa' that awfu' morning. 

But Scotland lang shall rue the day, 
She saw her flag sae fiercely flee ; 
Culloden hills were hills o' wae, 
It was an awfu' morning. 
Duncan now, &c 

Fair Flora's gane her love to seek, 
The midnight dew fa's on her cheek ; 
What Scottish heart that will not weep, 
For Charlie's fate that morning ? 
Duncan now, &c. 



CULLODEN DAY. # 

Fair lady, mourn the memory 

Of all our Scottish fame ! 
Fair lady, mourn the memory 

Ev'n of the Scottish name ! 

men who attempted to tare themselves, Into the flame* ; that am- 
pelling them to undergo the most horrible of all deaths. It 
the meantime the Prince had escaped with the Duke of Perth, Loal 
Elcho, and a few horsemen ; he crossed the water of Nata, swJ 
retired to the house of a gentleman in Strattharick, where be cav 
ferred with old Lord Lorat ; then he dismissed his follower*, awl 
wandered about a wretched fugitive, among the islet and nwaatawJ* 
for the space of fire months, during which be underwent each a swift 
of dangers, hardships, and misery, as have rarely been exceeded hi 
real life, while in many particulars they surpass the flfHtfcwsj •*■> 
tions of poetry and romance. 
* As remarked by the Ettrlck Shepherd, this is the first of a st> 
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How proud were we of our young prince, 

And of his native sway ! 
But all our hopes are past and gone, 

Upon Gulloden day. 

There was no lack of bravery there, 

No spare of blood or breath, 
For, one to two, our foes we dar'd, 

For freedom or for death. 
The bitterness of grief is past, 

Of terror and dismay : 
The die was risk'd, and foully cast, 

Upon Cullodenday. 

And must thou seek a foreign clime, 

In poverty to pine, 
No friend or clansman by thy side, 

No vassal that is thine ? 
Leading thy young son by the hand, 

And trembling for his life, 
As at the name of Cumberland 

He grasps his father's knife.* 



riw of monrnrul and affecting ditties on the retalU of that battle, 
ia which an the hopes of the hold astertors of the right of the 
■touts were for ever annihilated. The subject of the song is the 
address of a Highland bard to the Lady of his chief, In which he 
attempts to comfort her with the horrid proposal of killing her, 
and biding her in the grate of her father, rather than suffer her 
to he taken or disgraced by the enemy— a strong feature of the dis- 
pak to which the unfortunate Highlanders were reduced, after the 
Meat and dispersion of the Prince's army. The air bears the 
Msne name with the song. The latter is called in the Gaelic, from 
ehich it is a translation, "Venal tibh mar tkackair dhidn** 

• The sentiments expressed in this song were roused and greatly 
NBjtavated by many abominable aets of attrocity committed by the 
royal army, even before the final catastrophe at Culloden. The 
following anecdote, related by the Chevalier Johnstone, while it 
Illustrates the severe policy pursued by the existing government, 
(hows by what unjustifiable acts the Highlanders were goaded to 
fevenge, and needlessly rendered more fiercely wedded to the cause 

U 
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I cannot see thee, lady fair, 

Turn'd out on the world wide ; 
I cannot see thee, lady fair, 

Weep on the bleak hill side. 
Before such noble stem should bend 

To tyrant's treachery, 
I'll lay thee with thy gallant sire, 

Beneath the beechen tree. 

I'll hide thee in Clan-Ronald's isles, 

Where honour still bears sway ; 
I'll watch the traitor's hovering sails, 

By islet and by bay : 
And ere thy honour shall be stain'd, 

This sword avenge shall thee, 
And lay thee with thy gallant kin, 

Below the beechen tree. 



in which they had embarked. "As all the male vassals of (he Dab) 
of Athol vera in our army, with his brother Lord George, the Ms 
of Cumberland tent a detachment of his troops into their coentrj, 
who committed the most unheard-of cruelties, burning the hosa* 
of the gentlemen who were with the Prince ; and turning oat that 
wives and children in the midst of winter, to perish in the inoeataus, 
with cold and hunger, after subjecting them to every spades of taav 
mous and brutal treatment. As soon as these proceedings were know 
at inTerness, the head quarters of our army. Lord George set off •> 
stantly with his whole dim, to take vengeance for this treatment; sal 
he contrived his march so secretly, passing through bye-ways sent 
the mountains, that the enemy had no Information of his anpraata. 
Having planned his march so as to arrive at Athol in the 
of the night, the detachment separated, dividing itaelf Into i 
parties, every gentleman taking the shortest road to his own 1 
and, in this manner, all the English were surprised in their skss. 
Those who found their wives and daughters' violated by the bretafty 
of these monsters, and their families dying from hanger and thshv 
clemency of the season, made no prisoners. AU the «w gtm» reoshei 
while they slept, the punishment which their barbarity msTttai— 
They were either at once put to the sword or made p t— ii, ss> 
cept two or three hundred men, who barrlcadoed thnmealies la <** 
castle of the Duke of Athol, which could not be farced without cat* 
non. The clan of Athol was the most numerous in oar mp 
amounting to from twelve to fifteen hundred men. A abort mats* 
fore this, the Duke of Cumberland had <f *T»trhwl * detachnjeat IB 
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What is there now in thee, Scotland, 

To us can pleasure give ? 
What is there now in thee, Scotland, 

For which we ought to live ? 
Since we have stood, and stood in vain, 

For all that we held dear, 
Still have we left a sacrifice 

To offer on our bier. 

A foreign and fanatic sway 

Our Southron foes may gall ; 
The cup is filTd, they yet shall drink, 

And they deserve it all. 
But there is nought for us or ours, 

In which to hope or trust, 
But hide us in our fathers' graves, 

Amid our fathers' dust 



LOCHIEL'8 F ABE WELL.* 

Culloden, on thy swarthy brow 
Spring no wild flowers nor verdure fair : 

Thou feel'st not summer's genial glow, 
More than the freezing wintry air ; 



•ate the Duchess of Perth la her castle, because h«r ion was with 
the Prince j also the Viscountess Strathallan, whose husband and 
aon wave both hi the Highland army. These two ladies were eon* 
to Edinburgh Castle, where they were shnt up tor nearly a 
in a small and unhealthy prison. This trait of the Duke was 
it even then quite unexampled ; and it was indignantly asked. 
Who ever before heard of rendering a mother responsible for the 
•fioJons of her son, or a wife for those of her husband ? 

• This is a modern production, and ascribed to the pen of John 
CMeve, Esq. It is finely descriptive of the consequences of the 
battle of Culloden to the high minded chieftain LochM, while every 
earn breathes the genuine spirit of poetry. In musical collections 
It is usually set to a most beautiful Highland air, and of course is 
atUl a great favourite with the natives of the bills. 




For once thou drank'st the hero' 
And war's unhallow'd footstej 

The deeds unholy nature view'd 
Then tied, and curs'd thee eve 

Froni Beauty's wild and woodlai 

Haw proudly Lovat's banners 
How tierce the plaided Higblani 

Rush onward with the broad i 
Those hearts that high with hon 

The volleying tliunder there L 
Or scatter'd like the forest leave 

When wintry winds begin to ' 

Where now thy honours, brave '. 

The braided plume's torn fror. 
What must thy haughty spirit ft 

When skulking like the moun 
While wild-birds chant from Lo 

On April eve, their loves and 
The Lord of Lochy"s loftiest to 

To foreign lands an exile flies 

To his blue hills that rose in vie 

As o'er the deep his galley bo 
We often look'd, and cried, " Ai 

I'll never see Lochaber more 1 
Though now thy wounds I cann 

My dear, my injured native la 
In other climes thy foe shall fee 

The weight of Cameron's dea 

" Land of proud hearts and mou 
Where Fingal fought and Ose 

Mourn dark Culloden's fateful d 
That from thy chiefs the lauri 
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ere once they ruled and roam'd at will, 
•Vee as their own dark mountain game ; 
.eir sons are slaves, vet keenly feel 
A longing for their tether's fame. 

Shades of the mighty and the brave, 

Who, faithful to your Stuart, fell; 
to trophies mark your common grave, 

Nor dirges to your mem'ry swell ! 
Jut generous hearts will weep your fate, 

When far has roll'd the tide of time ; 
And bards unborn shall renovate 

Your fading fame in loftiest rhyme !"* 



THE FATE OF CHARLIE. 



Lochiel, Lochiel, my brave Lochiel, 
Beware o' Cumberland, my dearie ! 

Gulloden field this day will seal 
The fate o* Scotland's ain Prince Charlie* 



* Lochiel had the look to get nib to Franca with the Prince, and 
i than made Colonel of 1000 men, a commission which he enjoyed 
tin ma death m 1148. Hie brother, Dr Cameron, who fought also at 
CuHodcn,aadwas wounded severely in the arm, had afterwards a very 
different fate. The late Dr Bpence, whoaa memory carried him as far 
back as the Forty- five, used to relate the following anecdote of him. 
M When a boy at Linlithgow, some years after the rebellion, I remem- 
ber Or Caineroa, brother to the celebrated Lochiel, being brought into 
the town under an escort of dragoons. He wore a French light-colour, 
ed greatcoat, and rode a grey pony, with his feet lashed to its sides; 
bat, ooosMaring his situation and prospects, looked remarkably 
ch e erfu l. As the party were to rest for the night, the prisoner was 
placed for security in the common Jail; and well do I remember, as 
I remained with the crowd at the prison-door, overhearing the Doc- 
tc* within, staging to himself his native song of • Farewell to Locha- 
bar/ 

* Wall maybe return to Lochaber no more.* 
Knowing he had just been apprehended in the Highlands, whither 
he bad ret ur ned from France, in the vain hope that his defection 
might be pard on ed or forgotten, and that, when I saw him, he wa 
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The Highland clans nae mair are seen, 
To fight for him wha ne'er was eerie. 

They fallen are on yon red field, 
An' trampled down for liking Charlie. 

He was our Prince — nane dare say no, 
The truth o' this we a' ken fairly ; 

Then wha would no joined hand in hand, 
To've kept frae skaith our ain Prince Chirlie? 

Glenullen's bride stood at the yett, 
Her lover's steed arrived right early ; 

His rider's gane, his bridle's wet, 

Wi' blude o' him wha fell for Charlie ! 

O weep, fair maids o' Scotia's isle, 
Weep loud, fair lady o' sweet Airlie ; 

Culloden reeks wi' purple gore, 
O' those wha bled for Scotia's Charlie. 

Repent, repent, black Murray's race, 
Ye were the cause o' this foul ferlie, 

And shaw to George wha fills his 6hoon, 
That ye'll no sell him like puir Charlie.* 

on bU way to London, where he raftered npon Tower>biu>-the 
remembrance has made a strong impression on my mind, and 1 ham 
never since heard the air of < Lochaber,' without recalling the tons 
of voice, with all the circumstances of the then unhappy attuatk)B» 
and subsequent fate of Dr Cameron.** 

* This Song, by the redoubtable Wlllison Glass, breathes the ten* 
of poetry, and is not unworthy of the subject. In the last stasia at 
adopts the notion which was for some time prevalent among &■ 
Highlanders, after their defeat at Culloden, that Lord George Mam? 
bad betrayed their cause in that battle, and, consequently, ruined tht 
Prince's affairs. A party among the clans, no doubt, had variant 
suspicions of that Nobleman's political integrity, and even pubhsbad 
articles of impeachment against him ; but these were moat satiate* 
torily answered in a counter publication, published in Lord Geonjrt 
▼indication. .There is but one opinion at the p r esent day on the sub- 
« ct, which is, that Lord George was altogether blamahm The 
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BAULDY FBA8EB.* 



My name is Bauldy Eraser, man ; 
I'm puir, an* auld, an' pale, an* wan, 
I brak my shin, an' tint a han', 

Upon Culloden lee, man : 
Our Highlan' dans were pauld an' stout, 
An' thought to gie te loons a clout, 
An' laith were they to turn about, 

An' owre the hills to flee, man. 

But sic a hurly-burly raise, 
Te fery lift was in a plaze, 
As a' te teils had won ter ways, 

On Highlandmen to flee, man : 
Te cannon an* te pluff tragoon, 
Sae proke our ranks, an' pore us town, 
Her nainsell ne'er cot sic a stoun, 

Sin* she was porn to tee, man. 

Pig Satan sent te plan frae hell, 
Or pat our chiefs peside hersel', 
To plant her in te open fell, 
In pase artillery's ee, man : 



obloquy which ha Incurred, may be laid to the account of hit arbitrary 
■Banner, which the Highland officers could ill brook in a commander; 
and not a little, perhaps, was owing to the hlfh offence which he 
amen to the pride of the Macdonalds at Culloden, by changing their 
poattka ftom the right to the left of the line. This insult was never 
i it g o tt en by that elan, and it is still urged by the race as an apology 
tor their besotted conduct, in refusing to advance with the brave 
Keppoch their chief, and seeing him sacrificed before their eyes, 
without drawing a sword in his defence, 

* This is ode of the Ettrick ShepherdN compositions, and quite 
cfearaofteristie of his genius. The two last stansms are worthy alike 
of the kind heart, and the shrewd judgment of the author. 
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For had she met te tirty duke, c 

At ford of Spey or Prae-Culrook, 
Te plood of every foreign pouk 

Had dyed the Cherman sea, man. 

We fought for a' we loved an' had, 
An' for te right, put Heaven forpade; 
An* monie a ponnie Highlan' lad 

Lay pleeding on te prae, man. 
Fat could she to, fat could she say, 
Te praif McDonnell was away : 
An' her ain chief tat luckless day 

Was far ayont Drumboy, man. 

Macpherson and Macgregor poth, 
Te men of Muideart an* Glenquoicb, 
An' coot Mackenzies of te Doich, 

All absent frae te field, man : 
Te sword was sharp, te arm was true, 
Pe honour still her nainsel's due ; 
Impossibles she could not do, 

Though laithe she pe to yield, man. 

When Charlie wi' te foremost met ; 
Praif lad, he thought her pack to get ; 
" Return, my friends, an' face tem yet, 

We'll conquer or we'll die, man :" 
Put Tonald shumpit o'er te purn, 
An' swore, pe Cot, she wadna turn, 
For ter was nought put shoot an' purn, 

An' hangin' on te tree, man. 

O had you seen tat hunt of teath, 
She ran until she tint her praith, 
Aye looking pack on Scotland's skaithe, 
Wi' hopeless, shining ee, man : 
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Put Pritain ever may teplore, 
Tat tay upon Culloden more, 
Her praifest sons laid in ter gore, 
Or huntit cniellye, man. 

O Cumberland what meant you ten, 

To ravage ilka Highland glen? 

Her crime was truth an' love to ane— 

She had nae spite at thee, man : 
An' you an' yours may yet pe glad, 
To trust te honest Highland lad : 
Te ponnet plue, an' pelted plaid, 

Will stand te last o' three, man. 



WAE'8 ME FOR PRINCE CHARLIE.* 

A wee bird came to our ha' door, 

He warbled sweet and clearly, 
And aye the o'ercome o' his sang 

Was " Wae's me for Prince Charlie !" 
Oh ! when I heard the bonnie bonnie bird, 

The tears came dropping rarely, 
I took my bannet aff ray head, 

For weel I lo'ed Prince Charlie. 



* Hogg ascribes this aeng to Mr. William Glen, of Glasgow, and It 
■ears Internal evidence of the accuracy of hi* opinion. The sentiments 
an characteristic of the post, and, betide*, are completely borne out by 
the troth of history. After the battle of Culloden Prince Charles 
became, literally, a fugitive and an outcast, and the personal risques 
which he ran, with the suffering* he endured, rendered him truly an 
object of commiseration to all but his relentless and vindictive mill* 
tary pursuers. For more than five months be was surrounded by 
armed troops, that chased him from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, 
and from shore to shore. Sometimes he lurked in eaves and cot- 
tages, without attendants, and without any other support' but that 
which the poorest peasant could supply. Sometimes he was rowed 
ln.nshlng.boaU from isle to hie, among the Hebrides, and often in 
tight of hit punuan j and, though he was aware that 1*30,000 was 
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Quo' I, " My bird, my bonnie bonnie bird, 

Is that a tale ye borrow? 
Or is't some words ye've learnt by rote, 

Or a lilt o' dool and sorrow?" 
" Oh ! no, no, no !" the wee bird sang, 

" I've flown sin' morning early ; 
But sic a day o' wind and rain ! — 

Oh ! wae's me for Prince Charlie ! 

" On hills that are by right his ain, 

He roams a lonely stranger ; 
On ilka hand he's press'd by want, 

On ilka side by danger. 
Yestreen I met him in a glen, 

My heart near bunted fairly, 
For sadly chang'd indeed was he.— - 

Oh ! wae's me for Prince Charlie ! 

" Dark night came on, the tempest howl'd 
Out-owre the hills and valleys ; 

And whare was't that your prince lay down, 
Whase hame should been a palace? 

set upon hU bead, be was obliged to tract to the fidelity of aboM ttf 
individuals, many of whom were In the lowest ranks of life. Fox seat 
days he appeared in woman's attire, and even passed through Ike 
midst of his enemies unknown ; but, understanding that tins dngas* 
would be easily detected, he was forced to assume the habit of a trawl- 
ling mountaineer, and then wandered about among the woods sad 
heaths, with a matted beard, and squalid locks, sipossrt to hangar, 
thirst, and weariness, and in continual dread of being d i e m — a d. «* 
length when the opportunity arrived, which enabled him toteeaaeto 
France, and when he went on board the privateer which had beta 
hired by the young Sheridan, and some other Irish adherents et St 
Malo, and brought to Lochnannaeh, Lochiel, and the few esllss who 
accompanied him in his escape, could not help remarking the < 
which care, hardship, and fatigue had produced on his perse 
eye was hollow, his visage wan, his body thin, and his whole ' 
tution oomiderably impaired. It obviously required nothing bMH 
than a recollection of the Prince's dejected and pitiable state et taw 
period, to prompt the sympathetic burthen of this song* ** Oh ! was* 
m* for Prince Charlie." 
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Se row'd him in a Highland plaid, 
Which cover'd him but sparely. 

And slept beneath a bush o' broom.— 
Oh ! wae's me for Prince Charlie ! M 

But now the bird saw some redcoats, 

And he shook his wings wi' anger : 
" O this is no a land for me, 

I'll tarry here nae langer." 
A while he hoverVl on the wing, 

Ere he departed fairly: 
But weel I mind the fareweel strain ; 

'Twas u Wae's me for Prince Charlie !" 



THE TEABS OF SCOTLAND.* 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 
Thy sons, for -valour long renown'd, 
Lie slaughter^ on their native ground. 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door ; 
In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 



* Thie beautiful lyric, by Dr. Smollett, Is alike worthy of Um genius 
and the patriotism of its author. Whan reproached by persons in 
auth ori t y with having given vent to what were then called feelings of 
dtmflhotkm to the existing government, the indignant poet only re* 
pMed by writing the last stanza. Indeed, in this poem Smollett only 
» the sentiments of nine-tenths of his countrymen at the time ; 
r, whatever might be the differences that reigned among political 
■Mae, there was bat one opinion as to the cruel and vindictive cha- 
of the measures by which the victory at Culloden was followed 
up. Immediately after the action, the royal forces took possession 
of Inverness, when six>and>thlrty pers on s, accused of being deserters, 
wen seised and executed. Parties were then dispatched on all sides, 
to ravage the country. One of these ap pr eh ended the Lady M'Intoeh, 
after having driven off her cattle, and brought her in a prisoner, 
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The wretched owner sees afar 
His all become the prey of war, 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then smites his breast, and curses life. 
Thy swains are famish'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks; 
Thy ravish'd virgins shriek in vain ; 
Thy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it then, in every clime, 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown 'd with praise, 
Still shone with undiminished blaze ? 
Thy towering spirit now is broke, 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke : 
What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage and rancour fell* 

though her hatband was actually in the service of Government. The 
castle of Lord Lovat was destroyed. The Lords Kilmarnock, Bal* 
merino, and Cromarty, and the son of the latter, Lord Madeod, wets 
conveyed by sea to London ; while those of an inferior rank vers con- 
fined in different prisons. The Earl of Traqnair was committed ta 
the Tower on suspicion; and the eldest son of Lord Lovat, baring 
surrendered himself, was confined in Edinburgh Castle. The Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine, and a brother of the Earl of Dunmore, wereabo 
seized and imprisoned. Likewise the Prince's secretary, Murray of 
Broughton, who was apprehended after a persevering sad dQigeot 
pursuit. In a word, all the gaols of Great Britain, from the capital 
northwards, were filled with these unfortunate captives ; and gnat 
numbers of them were crowded together in the holds of ships, when 
they perished in the most deplorable manner, for want of air, eaer- 
dse, and even the commonest necessaries of life. Bat it was the 
needless vengeance exercised by the Duke of Cumberland, that esdssd 
the greatest astonishment, and, doubtless, it was that which wakened 
the sympathy, and roused the indignation of Smollett. After bis 
victory, the Duke advanced with the army into the Highlands, as far 
as Fort Augustus, where he encamped. He then sent off detach- 
ments on all hands to hunt down the fugitives, and lay waste the 
country with fire and sword. The castles of Glengary and Lodnel 
were plundered and burned ; every house, hut, or habitation met 
with the lame fate, without obtincxtanv ; v3\ Vb* o»xVA«x»d. orovisions 
were carried off; the men were eVthex Am* uya <t*. tMnaautah, 
'ike wild beasts, or put to death v&co\&\*w*,^vv\c>*.*KA<«.KAai 
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The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day ; 
No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night : 
No strains, hut those of sorrow, flow, 
And nought is heard but sounds of wo, 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 

Oh, baneful cause ! oh, fatal morn, 
Accura'd to ages yet unborn ! 
The sons against their fathers stood, 
The parent shed his children's blood : 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
The victor's soul was not appeas'd ; 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering steel. 

The pious mother, doom'd to death, 
Forsaken, wanders o'er the heath ; 
The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread. 
Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, 
She news the shades of night descend, 
And, stretch'd beneath th' inclement skies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies. 

Whilst the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, 



Ttat women, after having Man their husbands and fathers murdered, 
van subjected to brutal violation, and then turned out naked, with 
their children, so starve on the barren heaths. One whole family was 
•Mlosed m a barn, and consumed to ashes. In short, the Duke's 
mln t ite rs of vengeance were so alert in the execution of their office, 
that to a few days there was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast 
to be seen, In the oompa«» of fifty miles i tilwt*T^tAc\*««&*&*S 
toUtadt, and death. 
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Resentment of my country's fia 
Within my filial breast thill be 
And, spite of her intuiting foe, 
My sympathiiing verse shall & 
Mourn, hapleia Caledonia, moi 
Thy baniah'd peace, thy laurels 



YOU'BB WELCOME, CHAttUE t 
Yoir'RH welcome, Charlie Stus 
You're welcome, Charlie Stun 
You're welcome, Charlie Stuau 

There's none ao right as tho 

Had I the power to my will 
Thy foes to scatter, take, 

I'd make thee famous by mj 
From Billingsgate to Dm 

Thy sympathizing complaisant 

Made thee believe intriguing I 

But wo is me for thy mischanc 

That saddens every true hee 

You're welcome, &c 

Had'st thou Culloden's battle 1 

Poor Scotland had not been in 

Nor butcher'd been with swon 

By Lockhart and such cowa 

You're welcome, &c. 
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Kind Providence to thee a friend, 
A lovely maid,* did timely send, 
To save thee from a fearful end, 
Thou royal Charlie Stuart. 
You're welcome, &c. 

• This verse alludes to the dim which tfaa celebrated Miss Flora 
Macdonald had, in enabling Prince Charles to elude Um pursuit of 
his enemies, and finally to effect his escape to France. Miss Flora 
was the sister of Macdoaald of Milton, In South Ulst, and happening 
to be on a risit there from Bkye, at the very moment when the Prince 
was so closely beset by his pursuers, that escape seemed next to im- 
practicable, she was applied to accidentally, by his only remaining 
attendant 0*Neil, to assist them in so trying an emergency. Innu- 
merable difficulties stood in the way of her Interference at first ; but 
finale contrivance Is seldom at a loss, and Miss Flora, with the 
assistance of Lady Clanronald, ultimately managed to get over them 
alL The adventures of her and her faithful servant, Nell M'Echan, 
from their leaving Milton, to go to Clanronald* house to prepare a 
disguise for the Prince, and other necessaries for their Journey, till 
she at last saw him fairly beyond pursuit, and took leave of him at Port 
Rei, would nearly fill a volume. The hair-breadth escapes which the 
Prince made In their company, equipped all the while in female ha- 
bflaments, wen equally romantic and ludicrous ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the real danger which surrounded all the parties, these mishaps 
were frequently the subject of jest to themselves. In wading the 
rivulets on their route, for instance, when in company with strangers, 
die Prince would often lift his petticoats so high as to alarm the fear* 
of Neil M'Echan beyond all measure. Neil would then beg and be- 
seech his Royal Highness to be more circumspect, and, if possible, to 
" keep town te petticoats, or tay would all pe ruined." The Prince, 
though sensible of the justice of Neil's complaints, used to laugh 
heartily on such occasions, and would then tell him jokingly, that 
** it was surely not the first time he had been brought into jeopardy 
by a petticoat. 1 ' This masquerade dress of the Prince does not appear, 
from all accounts, to have sat well upon him, for when the party 
came to the house of Macdonald of Kingsborough, who was let Into the 
secret, and afterwards aided him in making his escape, that gentle- 
man's little daughter and Mrs M 'Donald's maid were quite alarmed at 
the ungainly figure and huge strides of the " muckle woman," as they 
called the Prince. Though it is likely that the disguise would not have 
passed without detection anywhere but in the Highlands j yet it cer- 
tainly proved an effectual safeguard during the short tlme'it was used. 
After parting with the Prince at Port Ret, Miss Macdonald went to 
her mothers tn Armadale; but the part which she had played in the 
political drama of the day could not be long concealed, and she was 
almost Immediately taken into custody. The result, however, was 
onlj a vojegv to London, and a short osAnntion^MBt^VxL^&A caaivs&\ 
of the Oornnmeat officers. The tnlo oa \wsxo> , w\iJ«fln.^Ei»'«^s> ««* 
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Illustrious Prince, we firmly pray, 
That she and we may see the day, 
When Britons with one voice shall say, 
" You're welcome, Charlie Stuart." 
You're welcome, &c. 

Whene'er I take a glass of wine, 
I drink confusion to the swine, 
But health to him that will combine 
To fight for Charlie Stuart. 
You're welcome, &c- 

Though Cumberland, the tyrant proud, 
Doth thirst and hunger for thy blood,* 
Just Heaven will preserve the good, 
The gallant Charlie Stuart. 
You're welcome, &c. 

▼eyed after her apprehension, lay for tome time In Letth roads , 
after being taken from place to place, daring a period of Ave mt 
she was at last put on board the Royal Sovereign at the 
Every attention and respect was paid to her by the command! 
< officers, while she remained their prisoner,— and even after st 
in the custody of the King's messengers in London, she found n 
son to complain of any thing but her detention. It is probata 
Government, vindictive and cruel as it was in Scotland, dreadi 
effect of English sympathy, if they should take any harsh me 
against such an adventurous heroins as Miss Flora in London, 
carried their resentment no further, therefore, than keeping hfl 
bhort time thus under restraint. In the messengers' custody a 
mained till July, 1747, when she was finally discharged, and ret 
to Edinburgh without being asked a question. 

* That the sentiment in this verse is literally true, the foil 
melancholy incident in Prince Charles's Highland adventures, aft 
affair at Culloden, sufficiently demonstrates. " After the conte 
ceased on the field,'* says Johnstoae in his Memoirs, * and the fl 
ers of Charles were completely dhpersed, he himself was, fur s 
months hotly pursued by detachments of English troops ; and u 
near were they frequently to him, that he bad scarcely quitted a 
Itefore they arrived at it. Sometimes he was wholly surround 
them. The Duke of Cumberland never failed to say to the cam 
ders of these detachments, at the moment of their departure, " 
ru> pritonert ; you know rvhat 1 mean. 1 * They had particular in! 
tions to stab the Prince, if he fell into their bands ; but Divine 
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The ministry may Scotland maul, 
But our brave hearts they'll ne'er enthrall ; 
We'll fight like Britons, one and all, 
For liberty and Stuart. 
You're welcome, &c. 

dom frustrated the atrocious and barbarous design and pursuit of 
the sanguinary Duke, whose officers and their detachments, his exe- 
cutioners, inflicted more cruelties on the brave but unfortunate 
- Highlanders than would have been committed by the most ferocious 
savages. The generous and heroic action of a Mr Roderick Mackenzie 
signally p r at er T e d the Prince on one occasion, from those blood-thirsty 
assassins This gentleman, who was of a good family in Scotland, 
had served during the whole expedition, in Charles's lifeguards. He 
was of the Prince's sise, and to those who were not accustomed to see 
them together, might seem to resemble him a little. Mackenzie 
happened to be in a cabin with the Prince and two or three other 
perso ns , when, all of a sodden, they received information that they 
were surrounded by detachments of English troops, advancing from 
every point, as If they had got positive information that the Prince 
was In this cabin. Charles was asleep at the moment, and was awaked 
tar the purpose of being informed of the melancholy fact, that it 
would be utterly impossible to save him. His answer was, " Then, 
tew fltttat He fifes truve men, with ttvordt in our kamdt .'»» " No, my 
Prince," repUeff^f ackenzie ; M resources still remain} I will take 
your name, and face one of these detachments. I fcnow what my 
fate will be j but whilst I keep the enemy employed, your Royal 
nighness will have time to escape.*' Mackenzie then darted forward 
with fury, sword in hand, against a detachment of fifty men, and on 
falling, covered with wounds, he exclaimed aloud, " Foe kmm> not 
nrknt you have done !—T am your Prince whom you hart killed !** After 
which he instantly expired. They cut off his head, and carried it, 
without delay, to the Duke of Cumberland, nobody doubting that it 
was the bead of Prince Charles. And the barbarous Duke, having 
now, as he thought, obtained the great object of bis wishes, set off 
next day for London, with the head packed up in his post-chaise.'* 
Fatal as this incident was to poor Mackenzie, it proved not only ef- 
fectual for the safety of Charles, but was productive of considerable 
relief to the Highlanders generally. The depositions of several per- 
sons In London, who affirmed that this was the head of the Prince, 
had the effect to render the English troops less vigilant, and less active 
In their pursuit of him, as well as less anxious in their search for 
•Btpy*** 1 persons. Before that event, they had formed a chain of 
posts from Inverary to Inverness, and the Prince had frequently 
escaped with great risque, having been obliged to cross this chain be* 
tween their detachments. Individuals too were previously subject to 
every sort of vexatious interruption, by military parties entering their 
houses or stopping them on the highway. But after the taking of 
Mr Mackenzie's head, these annoyances almost wholly ceased. 
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Then haste, ye Britons, to set on 
Your lawful king upon his throne, 
And to Hanover drive each one 
Who will not fight for Stuart. 
You're welcome, &c 



townly'b ghost.* 

When Sol in shades of night was lost, 

And all was fast asleep, 
In glided murder'd Townly's ghost, 

And stood at William's feet 

" A wake, infernal wretch ! n he cried, 
"And view this mangled shade, 

That in thy perjur'd faith relied, 
And basely was betray'd. 

" Imbrued in bliss, imbath'd in ease, 
Though now thou seem'st to lie, 

My injur'd form shall gall thy peace, 
And make thee wish to die. 

" Fancy no more in pleasant dreams 
Shall frisk before thy sight, 

But horrid thoughts and dismal scream! 
Attend thee all the night. 

* Colonel FnuicU Townly led the two handled Jacobites who 
Prince Charles at Manchester, while on his march to the Boat 
Colonel and his troop afterwards formed part of the uafh 
garrison that was left to defend Carlisle, when the Hlfhlaa 
r e tur ne d to Scotland. He was taken prisoner In that torn 
executed with the rest. Prom the general strain of tab Set 
the words of the second stanza in particular, it would appe 
the terms of the capitulation had not been honourably ouseiisj 
m party. Smollett says that there was a aorf of a captt 
Ihitofbr the surrender of Carlisle. Of court* w» m. 
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" Think on the hellish acts thou'st done, 
The thousands thou'st betray'd : 

Nero himself would blush to own 
The slaughter thou hast made. 

" Nor infants' cries nor parents' tears, 

Could stay thy bloody hand, 
Nor could the ravish'd virgin's fears 

Appease thy dire command. 

"But, ah ! what pangs are set apart 

In hell, thou'lt quickly see ; 
For ev'n the damn'd themselves shall start 

To view a fiend like thee." 

In heart affrighted, Willie rose, 
And trembling stood, and pale ; 

Then to his cruel sire he goes, 
And tells the dreadful tale. 

" Cheer up, my dear, my darling son," 

The bold usurper said, 
" And ne'er repent of what thou'st done, 

Nor be at all afraid. 

" If we on Scotland's throne can dwell, 

And reign securely here, 
Your uncle Satan's king in hell, 

And he'll secure us there." 



the* the Bote of Cumberland, u Comtnand^faChtef, would 
aatt be ve^acrapntoeu in breaking the conditions of it. Ami* of a 
m not likely to bind one who never kept &lth with the 
> of the Prtnot. Townly, lite hundreds of other brain and 
an, was doubtless pat to death in utter disregard of the 
i of hh> mnrendar. The blood-thirsty Dak* was above de- 
■ in men. matters. Hanoe the liinuinerable stains on bis own 
r, and the everlasting discredit ■■■taiwart by the ministry of 
that period. 
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LACHIN Y GAHU # 

Awake, ye gay landscapes; ve gardens of roses! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow flake re- 
poses, 

For still they are sacred to freedom and lore 
Yet, Caledonia! belov'd are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits, though elements 

war, [fountains, 

Though cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth flowing 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Gtrr. 

Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wm- 
der*d, [plaid. 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the 

On chieftains long perish'd my memory pon- 

der'd, Lg^ 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover'd 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheer'd by traditional story, 

Disclos'd by the natives of dark Loch na Gin. 

" Shades of the dead ! have I not heard yew 
voices 
Rise on the night-foiling breath of the gale; 

* This beautiful lyric, inserted hen in consequence of its aDastoa 

to the misfortunes of the Jacobite* of 1745, is ftom the pen of Lori 

Byron. Lochia y Oair, or, as it is pronounced in the Brae, Lata ■■ 

Oarr, towers proudly preeminent in the Northern Highlands, saw 

Invercauld. One of our modern Tourists mentions it aa the hlgha* 

mountain perhaps in Great Britain. Be this as it may, it it certataij 

one of the most sublime and picturesque amongst our CeJedoasei 

Alps. Its appearance is of a dark hue , but the summit is the Met 

of eternal snow. u VeMl*a«2hVa^Gtia^^^Yfi&\jExdihlp, "Ispaat 

wnM of the early part <rt mj YoV, tt»TWBttc*ao<i\»»>'i>wsO 

the following tUnia»<" 
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Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 
And rides on the wind, o'er his own High- 
land vale. [gathers, 
Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist 

Winter presides in his cold icy car; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers : 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

"Dl-star'd, though brave, did no vision fore- 
boding,! 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ; 
Ah ! were you destin'd to die at Culloden ? 

Victory crown'd not your fall with applause. 
Still were you happy in death's early slumber, 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Brae- 
mar, [ber, 
The pibroch resounds to the piper's bold num- 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

Years have roll'd on, Loch na Garr, since I left 
you; ' 

Years must elapse e'er I tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flow'rs has bereft you ; 

Yet still you are dearer than Albion's plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roam'd on the mountains afar ; 
Ob, for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

f Lord Byron alludes hen to his maternal ancestors, the ** Gor- 
dons," many of whom fought for Prince Charles. This branch was 
marly allied by Mood/as wall as attachment, to the Stewarts. George, 
second Karl of Huntly, married the Princess Annabella Stewart, 
daughter of Jamas I. of Scotland. By her ha left fotx sob* \ tt**&t&, 
mrWJUimmeoKdtm,Lar&BjnM •att.wmonaot^ VtofeoiXocv 
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HIGHLAND HA MIT.* 

My Harry was a gallant gay, 

Fu' stately Btrade he o'er the plain; 

But now he's banish'd far away, 
1*11 never see him back again. 
O for him back again ! 

for him back again ! 

1 wad gie a' Knockhaspie's land 
For Highland Harry back again. 

When a' the lave gang to their bed, 
I wander dowie up the glen, 

And sit me down and greet my fill 
For Highland Harry back again. 
O for him back again, &c. 

O were some villains hangit high, 
And ilka body had their ain, 

Then I wad see the joyfu' sight 
Of Highland Harry back again. 
O for him back again, &c, 

Sad was the day, and sad the hour, 
He left me in his native plain, 

And rush'd his injur'd prince to join ; 
But, oh ! he ne'er came back again ! 
O for him back again, &c 

Strong was my Harry's arm in fight, 
Unmatch'd on a' Culloden plain ; 

But vengeance has put down the rights 
And, oh ! he'll ne'er come back again 
O for him back again, &c 

"The popularity of thV* Bong wnA V» v«*v 

Burnt, who attend *nd wn«a«A A>» "«<**» «***■» < 
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THE CLAMS ABE ALL AWAY.* 

Let mournful Britons now deplore 

The horrors of Drummossie's day ; 
Our hopes of freedom all are o'er, 

The dans are all away, away. 
The clemency of late enjoy'd 

Is changed to tyrannic sway ; 
Our laws and friends at once destroyed: 

The clans are all away, away. 




The otter two have since teem added 



the Soots the e n ga gemen t at CnUoden vat originally 
lad the Battle of Drummossie Mair, from the name of the ground 
which It -was sought. The English, with tetter taste, always 
lad It the Battle of CoUoden, from Us vicinity to the •*»* of Lord 
awdant Forbes. This Bong, which is obviously a parody on M The 
■jpnnlls are coming," most have teen written Just after the battle 
•ftmght i bat the writer does not appear to have known that the 
al dispersion of the elans was all owing to Prince Charles himself. 

• Highland army, though defeated at CuUoden, was not destroyed ; 
d It is wall ascertained, that if the Prince had possessed sufficient 
tttode and pers e ver a nce, he might have renewed the contest with 
my ehanoss of success. This has been often eiserted by different 
Hen i bat the Chevalier Johnstone, who was an eyewitness of 
isa oooarred at the time, demon s tra t es its truth in the most dis- 
let and graphic terms.— "I arrived,** says be, M on the 18th at 
tftnwn, which happened by chance, to become the rallying point of 
r anny, without having teen previously fined on. There I found 

• Duke of Atboi, Lord George Murray, the Duke of Perth, Lord 
bu Drummond, Lord Ogil vie, and many other Chiefr of Clans, with 
as* four or five thousand Highlanders, all in the test possible dis- 
stolen fbrssoewlng hostilities, and for taking their revenge. The 
tkt town of Buthven is about eight leagues from Inverness, by a 
ad through the mountains, very narrow, rail of tremendously high 
Krptoss, where there are several passes which a hundred men oould 
had against ten thousand, by merely rolling down rocks from the 
emit of the mountains. Lord George Murray immediately die* 
ashed people to guard the passes, and at the same time sent off an 
lide camp to inform the Prince that a great part of bis army was 
Mrabled at Buthven ; that the Highlanders were full of animation 
d asdour, and eager to be led against the enemy ; that the Grants 
4 other Highland dans, who had till then remained neuter, warn 

I to declare themselves in bis favour, seeing the Inevitable de- 
of their country from the ntomiimtj otto* 'Atcftjcatanawnsci 
Dote or*Camteriand; that all toe casjaa -ufoo Ym& w**w*V 
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Has fate thus doom'd the Scottish race 

To tyrants' lasting power a prey? 
Shall all those troubles never cease? 

Why went the clans away, away? 
Brave sons of Mars, no longer mourn; 

Your prince abroad will make no stay: 
You'll bless the hour of his return, 

And soon revenge Dmmmossie's day. 

leave of absence, would assemble there loth* course of afewdayj} 
and that instead of Ave or lix thousand men, the whole of the aov 
ber present at the battle of CnUoden, flron the .absence of tboa 
who had returned to their homes, and of those who had left thear- 
m y, on reaching CnUoden on the morning of the 16Tb, to go to eta* 
he might now connt upon eight or nine thousand men at least* a 
greater number than he had at any time in his army. Everybody 
earnestly intreated the Prince to come immediately, and pat bfanaw 
at the bead of this force. We pasted the 10th at Rnthven whkeet 
any answer to oar message, and in the Interim all the Hbjhlsjsaan 
were cheerful and full of spirits, to a degree perhaps never bene 
witnessed In an army so recently beaten, expecting, with impatience, 
every moment the arrival of the Prince; bat on the 20 th, Mr sfLsod, 
Lord George's aid-de-camp, who had been sent to him, re tur ned win 
the laconic menage, " Let every man teek hit orm se/My Ja the sesf nay 
he can.** This answer, under existing circumstances, was as Incon- 
siderate in Charles, as it was heart-breaking to the brave men who 
had sacrificed themselves in his cause. However critical our sana- 
tion, the Prince ought not to have dispelled. On uciaslnHi wkea 
every thing is to be feared, we ought to lay aside fear ; when we sm 
surrounded with dangers, no danger ought to alarm ns. With ths 
lie»t plans we may fall m our enterprises; but the firmness we display 
in mWfbrtune is the noblest ornament of virtue. This is the maansr 
in which a prince ought to have conducted himself, who with a nsV 
ne*. unexampled, had landed in Scotland with only seven men." 
The account thus given of Charleses desertion of bis own cease, cone* 
tfxmd* with other statements published both by friends and fcss. 
When we look, therefore, to the courage with which that cause 
wan originally entered upon, and the gallantry displayed for a 
while in carrying it on, it is difficult to account fur a anal 
resolution so Uttle corresponding with the preconceived noneat 
<jf his character, and so little calculated to beget the respect either 
of his followers or of the world. Some have ascribed his conduct 
to imbedlllty of character, while others, with more charity, have laid 
it ti» the account of evil advice. Among the latter number la the 
Chevalier already quoted. In stating his reasons for prolonging the 
contest, ha says, «• VJe were marten va* tha veases between Rnlhvea 
and Inverness, which gave «* waShcVeofc >Vn» \» wmrMa < 
rent*. The Cum of wi^ewoft«t^«^»WKsss«tofi*%e»%> 
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CARLISLE HA'.* 

My love's a bomde laddie, an yon be he, 
My love's a bonnie laddie, an yon be be ; 
A feather in his bonnet, a ribbon at his knee : 
He's a bonnie bonnie laddie, an yon be he. 

There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail- 
yard, [yard, 

There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail- 

And on that bonnie brier bush there's twa roses 
I lo'e dear, [yard. 

And they're busy busy courting in our kail- 

They shall hing nae mair upon the bush in our 
kail-yard, [kail-yard ! 

They shall hing nae mair upon the bush in our 

They shall bob on Athol green, and there they 
will be seen, [guard. 

And the rocks and the trees shall be their safe- 

wj brave man, besides many other Highlander* who had not been 
able to reach Invermjn before the battle, Joined m at Ruthven ; so 
that our numbers increased every moment, and I am thoroughly 
convinced that in the conrae of eight days we should have had a more 
powerful army than ever, capable of reestablishing, without delay, 
the state of our affair*, and of avenging the barbarous cruelties of the 
Duke of Cumberland. But the Prince was inexorable, and immoveable 
in his resolution of abandoning his enterprise ; thus terminating iu 
an inglorious maimer an expedition, the rapid progres s of which bad 
mad the attention of ail Europe. Unfortunately he had nobody tn 
advise with but Sir Thomas Sheridan and other Irishmen, who were 
altogether ignorant of the nature and resources of the country, and 
the character of the Highlanders; and who had nothing to lose, but, 
on the contr ar y, a great deal to gain, on arriving in France, where 
several of them afterwards laid the foundation of their fortunes.'* 

* According to the onlnkm of the Ettrick Shepherd, this is one of 
the songs which the strictness of the times compelled the original 
publishers to altar. It has still a Jacobite turn, however, and is in- 
serted here to contrast with the ballad fragment which immediately 
feOower^ entitled CtfrtotsYatte. The latter Is m ode m , and, we be- 
tiaeev made in flint appearance In CromckH JUemsAna, ltap&Micrfta* 
It, Aom internal evidence, to be the comrn a ttfo m ot ft&axt C*sxwSm%- 

Y 
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O my bonnie bonnie flowers they shall bloom 

o'er them a', 
When they gang to the dancing in Carlisle hi', 
Where Donald and Sandy, I'm sure, will ding 

them a', 
When they gang to the dancing in Carlisle ha'. 

O what will I do for a lad when Sandy gangs 
awa? 

what will I do for a lad when Sandy gangs 

awa? 

1 will awa to Edinbrough, and win a penny fee. 
And see gin ony bonnie laddie will fancy me. 

He's coming frae the north that's to marry me, 
He's coming frae the north that's to carry me; 
A feather in his bonnet, a rose aboon his bree : 
He's a bonnie bonnie laddie, an yon be he. 



CARLISLE YETT8. 

White was the rose in his gay bonnet, 

As he faulded me in his broached plaidie ; 
His hand, whilk clasped the truth o' luve, 

O it was aye in battle ready; 
His lang lang hair, in yellow hanks, 

Waved o'er his cheeks sae sweet and ruddy; 
But now they wave o'er Carlisle yetts 

In dripping ringlets clotting bloodie. 

My father's blood's in that flower-tap, 
My brother's in that hare-bell's blossom, 

name, and it is obvious he is correct. It has aU the Doric staBlWtj 
and touching effect which characterise Conninghaaae* p ro d actlos* 

la that line. 
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white rose was steeped in my hive's blood, 

And I'll aye wear it in my bosom. 



When I came first by merrie Carlisle, 

Was ne'er a town sae sweetly seeming; K 
The white rose flaunted owre the wall, 

The 'thristled banners far were streaming ! 
When I came next by merry Carlisle, 

O sad sad seem'd the town, and eerie ! 
The auld auld men came out and wept, 

" O maiden, come ye to seek your dearie ?" 



There's ae drap o' blude atween my breasts, 

And twa in my links o' hair sae yellow ; 
The tane I'll ne'er wash, and the tither ne'er 
kame, 

But I'll sit and pray aneath the willow. 
Wae, wae upon that cruel heart, 

Wae, wae upon that hand sae bloodie, 
Which feasts on our richest Scottish blude, 

An' makes sae monie a dolefu' widow. 



CALLUM-A-GLEN. 

Was ever old warrior of sufif ring so weary ? 

Was ever the wild beast so bayVl in his den ? 

The Southron blood-hounds lie in kennel so 

near me, [Glen. 

That death would be freedom to Callum-a- 

* The Jacobite caose was, In every stage of Its pragma, the fruitful 
source of misfortunes to Individuals, of a character equally lamentable 
to those bewailed in the pathetic ditty of CaUum-a-QUn. Both the 
Song and the Air are from the Gaelic. The latter is to be found in 
Captain WtuK*% collection. This version of the words is from the pen 
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My ions are all skin, and way 4m 

left me ; 

No child to protect me, when 

My chief they have slain, and of I 

reft me, 

And wo to the gray hairs of Cal 

The homes of my kinsmen are hlaxi 

The bright sun of morning ha* 1 
view; 
The moon has stood still on the 
even, 

To wipe from her pale cheek tl 
For the dew it lies red on the vales 

It sprinkles the cot, and it flow 
The pride of my country is fallen fon 

Death, hast thou no shaft for c 

The sun in his glory has look'd o 

The stars have wept blood o? 
lea: 
O, is there no spring-day for Sco 

Of bright renovation for soul 
Yes : one above all has beheld 

Our valour and faith are not 1 
The day is abiding, of stern re' 

On all the proud foes of old 



THE CHANGE 

Star of the twilight / 
Where wast thou blii 

of the Ettrlck Bhepherd, nho »wm \Y* 
t*v*utifiil, that he might venture to tfafc 
•tern fwictrjr. 



L 
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When in the olden day, 

Eve dim was sinking? 

" O'er knight and baron's hall, * 

Turret, and tower, 

O'er fell and forest tall, 

Green brake and bower." 

Star of the silver ere, 
What hast thou noted, 
While o'er the tower and tree 
High hast thou floated? 
" Blue blades and bonnet gear, 
Plaids lightly dancing, 
Lairs of the dun deer, 
And shafts dimly glancing." 

Star of the maiden's dream, 
Star of the gloaming, 
Where now doth blink thy beam, 
When owls are roaming? 
" Where in the baron's hall 
Green moss is creeping, 
Where o'er the forest's fall 
Grey dew is weeping." 

Star of the even still, 
What now doth meet thee, 
When from the lonely hill 
Looks thy blink sweetly? 
" Hearths in the wind bleach'd bare, 
Roofs in earth smoulderil, 
Sheep on the dun deer's lair, 
Trees fell'd and moulder'd." * 

•lnt«t«kg«itly»ksthetTaiidtkm^mtb«h^*t»t«o£ho^efci*l 
' expnterad by U» Jacdtttw 4ut\»% tt* «aVi <*w\^ 
In 1145, to ttart of tk» to** «■* *«|««»»\&*> 
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FAKEWELL TO GLEN-BHALLOCH.* 

Farewell to Glen-Shalloch, 

A farewell for ever ! 
Farewell to my wee cot, 

That stands by the river ! 
The fall is loud sounding, 

In voices that vary. 
And the echoes surrounding 

Lament with my Mary. 

I saw her last night, 

'Mid the rocks that enclose them, 
With a babe at her knee, 

And a babe at her bosom : 
I heard her sweet voice 

In the depth of my slumber, 
And the song that she sung 

Was of sorrow and cumber. 

" Sleep sound, my sweet babe, 
There is nought to alarm thee; 

The sons of the valley 
No power have to harm thee. 

followed the defeat at Culloden, it described with fine dramatic effect 
The short stay of the Prince in Edinburgh was marked by nmdrll|W 
rerelry, that might have been prudently dispensed with, and the M* 
btadet, bonnet gear, and plaid* Ughtly dancing, were not withoat Jsfr 
tice cited afterwards as a reproach to him, when they were contra**** 
with tbe melancholy results of a lost cause, and the effect of the 
Duke of Cumberland's wrath.— « 

" Hearths in the wind bleachM bare, 

Roofs in earth smouldered, 
Sheep on tbe dun deer's lair, 
Trees fell'd and moulder*d. a > 
* The original Gaelic of this Song, which has been thus 
by the Ettrlck Shepherd, VstaVitoYna YttHatifalbj tweet, simple, 
touching ; and the ato,w\uc&ta»tot»iqfqfra^^VfrftMA,qMfc, 
sponds to tbe sixnpttcftj and tankmos <* ttaww*. T*» 
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I'll sing thee to rest 

In the balloch untrodden, 
With a coronach sad 

For the slain of Culloden. 

" The brave were betrayVI, 

And the tyrant, is daring 
To trample and waste us, 
. Unpitying, unsparing. 
Thy mother no voice has. 

No feeling that changes, 
No word, sign, or song, 

But the lesson of vengeance. 

" 111 tell thee, my son, 

How our laurels are withering; 
Til gird on thy sword 

When the clansmen are gathering ; 
I'll bid thee go forth 

In the cause of true honour, 
And never return 

Till thy country hath won her. 

" Our tower of devotion 

Is the home of the reaver ; 
The pride of the ocean 
* Is fallen for ever ; 
The pine of the forest, 

That time could not weaken, 
Is trod in the dust, 

And its honours are shaken. 

" Rise, spirits of yore, 
Ever dauntless in danger! 

to fend In Capfin Fram** collection, wtett* *&*<&"*"»*» 







And w» ,. 

share* , o^sen to » . 

Bass*****' - 

them »*• 

«<-— of **• 

% m l»*t tide J"*^ a ctawtaSf^,^ and 

iSodtin the pr««J^ rflhe ****** f*l] 
beendefco^^ t t mU«*enl JjJ^,.. 
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riendlesa I lie, and friendless I gang, 

re nane but kind Heaven to tell o* my wrong. 

Thy auld arm," quo' Heaven, "canna strike 

down the proud : 
will keep to mysel' the avenging thy blood." 



THE LOVELY LASS OF INVERNE8S. 

bees liv*d a lass in Inverness, 
She was the pride of a* the town ; 
lythe as the lark on gowan tap, 
When fratf the nest it's newly flown. 
t kirk she wan the auld folks' love, 
At dance she wan the lads's een ; 
le was the blythest o' the blythe, 
At wooster-trystes or Hallowe'en. 

s I came in by Inverness, 
The simmer ran was sinking down ; 
there I saw the weel-faur'd lass, 
And she was greeting through the town, 
he gray-hair'd men were a' i' the streets, 
And auld dames crying, (sad to see !) 
The flower o' the lads o' Inverness 
lie bluidy on Culloden lea !" 

le tore her haffet links o' gowd, 
And dighted aye her comely e'e : 
My father lies at bluidy Carlisle, 
At Preston sleep my brethren three ! 
thought my heart could haud nae mair, 
Mae tears could never blind my e'e ; 
at the fa' o' ane has burst my taut, 
A dearer ane there ne'er con&te. 
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" He trysted me o' love yestreen, 

O' love-tokens he gave me three ; 
But he's faulded i' the arms o' weir, 

O, ne'er again to think o' me ! 
The forest flowers shall be my bed, 

My food shall be the wild berrie, 
The faHng leaves shall hap me owre, 

And wauken'd again I winna be. 

" O weep, O weep, ye Scottish dames ! 

Weep till ye blind a mither's e'e ! 
Nae reeking ha' in fifty miles, 

But naked corses, sad to see ! 
O spring is blythesome to the year ; 

Trees sprout, flowers bud, and birds sing hie; 
But O what spring can raise them up, 

Whose bluidy weir has seal'd the e'e? 

" The hand of God hung heavy here, 

And lightly touch'd foul tyrannie ; 
It strack the righteous to th^ground, 

And lifted the destroyer hie. 
* But there's a day,' quo* my God in prayer, 

4 When righteousness shall bear the gree: 
I'll rake the wicked lo^ i' the dust, 

And wauken, in bliss, the gude man's e'e.' " 



THE LOVELY LASS OF INVERNESS. 
MODERN. 

The lovely lass o' Inverness, 
Nae joy nor pleasure she can see ; 

For e'en and morn she cries, " Alas !" 
And aye the saut tear blinds her e'e.' 



1 1 
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Tummoarie moor ! Drummossie day ! 

V waefu' day it was to me ; J] 

r there I lost my father dear, i j 

Ay father dear, and brethren three. J ! 

■heir winding sheet's the bluidy lay, J 

[*heir graves are growing green to see ; 

d by them lies the dearest lad \ 

rhat ever blest a woman's e'e. 

w wae to thee, thou cruel lord ! j 

\. bluidy man I trow thou be ; '* 

- monie a heart thou hast made sair, I 

rhat ne'er did wrang to thine or thee." t 



* 






THE FRASERS IN THE CORBEL* 

SEE is your daddy gane, my little May? 
* has our lady been a* the lang day ? 

ou the red-coats rank on the hall green? [ !{ 

ird ye the barn on the mountain yestreen ? IH 

tula carle greybeard, spier na at me ; |E 

)ier at the maiden that sits by the sea. ?j? 

jd-coats were here, and it was na for good, £ Jj 

he raven's turn'd hoarse wi' the waught- : |J 

igo' blood. 'fjj 

sten, auld carle, how roopit his note ! !■ !f 

iood of the Fraser's too hot for his throat, j, {J 
the black traitor's of Sassenach breed ; 






prey on the living, and he on the dead. *,s. 



i 



Ettrick Shepherd begs pardon of the Highlanders ft* adding 

o the original ideas of this 8ong, which U translated by him j*!j 

Senile. There was no need of an apotogj, lor the English A-V 

worthy both of the original song and of the Shepherd's ge- '■'• * t 

i sir, which bean the same name, is to be found in Captain ..> 

toUecttoo. . j 

•tt. 
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When I was a baby, we ca'd him in joke, 
The harper of Errick, the priest of the rock; 
But now he's our mountain companion no more, 
The slave of the Saxon, the quaffer of gore." 

" Sweet little maiden, why talk you of death ? 
The raven's our friend, and he's croaking in 

wrath : 
He will not pick up from a bonnetted head, 
Nor mar the brave form by the tartan that's dad. 
But point me the cliff where the Fraser abides, 
Where Foyers, Culduthil, and Gorthaly hides. 
There's danger at hand, I must speak with them 

soon, 
And seek them alone by the light of the moon. 

" Auld carle greybeard, a friend you should be, 

For the truth's on your lip, and the tear i 
your e'e ; 

Then seek in the correi that sounds on the brae, 

And sings to the rock when the breeze is away. 

I sought them last night with the haunch of 
the deer, 

And far in yon cave they were hiding in fear*. 

There, at the last crow of the brown heather- 
cock, [on the rock. 

They pray'd for their prince, kneel'd, and slept 

" O tell me, auld carle, what will be the fate 
Of those who are killing the gallant and great? 
Who force our brave chiefs to the correi to go, 
And hunt their own prince like the deer or the 

roe?" 
" My sweet little maiden, beyond yon red sun 
Dwells one who beholds all the deeds that 

done: 
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Their crimes on the tyrants one day he'll repay, 
And the names of the brave shall not perish 
for aye." 



BONNIE CHARLIE.* 

Though my fireside it be but sma', 
And bare and comfortless witha', 
HI keep a seat, and maybe twa» 

To welcome bonnie Charlie. 
Although my aumrie and my shiel* 
Are toom as the glen of Eamanhyle, 
I'U keep my hindmost handfu* meal, 

To gie to bonnie Charlie. 

Although my lands are fair and wide, 
It's there nae langer I maun bide ; 
Yet my last hoof, and horn, and hide, 

I'll gie to bonnie Charlie. 
Although my heart is unco sair, 
And lies fu* lowly in its lair, 
Yet the last drap o' blude that's there 

I'll gie for bonnie Charlie. 



THE SUN'S BRIGHT IN FRANCE, f 

The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he ; 

• Thfa) song fa) sweetly daacripUvaof tha a&VstJonate loyalty of the 

' "landers, which was antr for a moment abated ay tha miafor- 

I that o wi lo ok the object of It. Tha eompceRJoa ap paan to 

baan by an exile of aoma note. Hogg ascribes it to Captain 

_rt of Invarnahoy le» 

t Tha feelings of an exile an described in tail ltttla p ro du ction 
with simple and teaching affect. His own calamity fa) completely 
Ion In aottdtnde for the fate of hk daw Maria and her children, 
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Bat he has tint the blink he had 
In my ain countrie. 

It's nae my ain ruin 

That weets ay my e'e, 
But the dear Marie I left ahin', 

Wi' sweet bairnies three. 

Fu' bienly low*d my ain hearth, 
And smfl'd my ain Marie ! 

O I've left a' my heart behind, 
In my ain countrie ! 

O I'm leal to high heaven, 
Which aye was leal to me; 

And it's there I'll meet you a' soon, 
Frae my ain countrie. 



THE HIGHLAND WIDOW'S LAMENT.* 

Oh ! I am come to the low countrie ! 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Without ae penny in my purse, 

To buy a meal to me. 

It wasna sae in the Highland hills, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Nae woman in the country wide 

Sae happy was as me : 

whom fate had compelled him to leave behind ; while the hope of 
meeting them in Heaven seem* the only consolation left to him ■?* 
on earth. A* a tong, the veries have lone; be an popular both to 
Scotland and England ; but it k uncertain to what period nwj 
refer. 

* ThU b a well known favorite song , partly anci e n t sad partf? 
modern. The popularity of the air to which it to cong, doabtia* 
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For then I had a score of kye, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Feeding on yon hill sae high, 

And giving milk to me ! 

And there I had three score o* yowes 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Skipping on yon bonnie knowes, 

And casting woo to me. 

I was the happiest d* the clan : 

Sair, sair may I repine ; 
For Donald was the bravest man, 

And Donald he was mine. 

Till Charlie he came owre at last, 

Sae far, to set us free : 
My Donald's arm it wanted was 

For Scotland and for me. 

Their waefu' fate what need I tell? 

Right to the wrang did yield ; 
My Donald and his country fell 

Upon Culloden field. 

I hae nocht left me now ava, 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
But bonnie orphan lad-weans twa, 

To seek their bread wi* me. 

But I hae yet a tocher-band, 
Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 



recommended It to Barm, who added Um fifth, •bcth, and seventh 
The eighth, ninth, and tenth are bj Allan Cunningham ; 
the last is from the pen of the Ettrick Bhephetd. 
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My winsome Donald's durk and brand. 
Into their hands to gie. 

And still ae blink o* hope is left, 

To lighten my auld e'e ; 
To see my bairns gie bluidy crowns 

To them gart Donald die.* 

Ochon, ochon ! oh, Donald, oh ! 

Ochon, ochon, ochrie ! 
Nae woman in the warld wide 

Sae wretched now as me ! 



THE HIGHLANDER'S LAMENT. f 

A soldier, for gallant achievements renown'd, 
Revolv'd in despair the campaigns of his 
youth; 
Then beating his bosom, and sighing profound, 
That malice itself might have melted to roth, 
" Are these," he exclaim'd, " the results of my 
toil, 
In want and obscurity thus to retire? 
For this did compassion restrain me from spoil, 
When earth was all carnage, and heav'n was 
on fire? 



• Though slow and deliberate in civil pursuits, the Highlander Is 
remarkably quick, active, and even furious in war. One of a dam, 
at the battle of Cnlloden, being singled out and wounded, sat his 
back against a park vail, and with his targe and claymore, tore 
singlj the onset of a party of dragoons. Pushed to desperation, he 
made resistless strokes at his enemies, who crowded and encumbered 
themselves to have each the glory of slaying him. " Save that brave 
fellow,** was the unregarded cry of some officers. OUUea JffecswM 
was cut to pieces, but thirteen of his enemies lay dead around hiss. 

t In most of the versions of this song, the stanzas which reprobate 
certain Highland chiefs are omitted. They axe generally understood 
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[y country is ravaged, my kinsmen are slain, 
ly prince is in exile, and treated with scorn, 
chief is no more—he hath suffer'd in vain— 
Lnd why should I live on the mountain for- 
lorn? 
rt> to Macconnal, the selfish, the proud, 
tisgrace of a name for its loyalty fam'd ! 
j curses of heaven shall fall on the head 
tf Galium and Torquil, no more to be nam'd* 

x had they but join'd with the just and the 
brave, [free ; 

lie Campbell had fallen, and Scotland been 
it traitor, of vile usurpation the slave, [me. 
lie foe of the Highlands, of mine, and of 
i great they are gone, the destroyer is come, 
"he smoke of Lochaber has redden'd the sky : 
\ war-note of freedom for ever is dumb ; 
'or that have I stood, and with that I will die. 

*e sun's bright effulgence, the fragrance of air, 

lie varied horizon henceforth I abhor. 

e me death, the sole boon of a wretch in 

despair, 
finch fortune can offer, or nature implore." 
madness impelPd by his griefs as he spoke, 
aid darting around him a look of disdain, 
m headlong he leapt from a heaven-tower- 
ing rock, [complain. 
jtd sleeps where the wretched forbear to 

■ to two obJeft of Ikja, who stood aloof, althar from appra- 
m of tha conatqaanoai, or from tha aanaattona of Argyla. 
nflml to Join tha standard of tha Frrnoa ni impatad to 
■aamonstroBspolltkial itn,bj all thou who ambarkad la hk 
■taa. AooovdlBf to Hogg, tba song asanas to bava bean tha 
■Hoa of a aaaaaobio of Appla, the old miateraat ma of tha 
beUs, wboat pmaJlmg povar, however, finally oraihad and 
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THE LAMENT OF FLORA M 'DONALD.* 

Far over yon hills of the heather so green, 

And down by the correi that sings to the se 
The bonnie young Flora sat sighing her lane 

The dew on her plaid, and the tear in her e 1 
She look'd at a boat which the breezes had swni 

Away on the wave, like a bird of the man 
And aye as it lessen'd, she sigh'd and she sin 

" Farewell to the lad I shall ne'er see tgii 
Farewell to my hero, the gallant and young! 

Farewell to the lad I shall ne'er see again 

" The moorcock that crows on the top of Be 
Connal, 
He kens o' his bed in a sweet mossy ban* 
The eagle that soars o'er the cliffs of CI 
Ronald, 
Unaw'd and unhunted, his eiry can claim; 
The solan can sleep on his shelve of theshci 
The cormorant roost on his rock of the tf 
But, oh ! there is ane whose hard fate I deplor 
Nor house, ha' nor name, in his country has! 
The conflict is past, and our name is no mo 
There's nought left but sorrow for Scotli 
and me. 



' The Ettrick shepherd composed this song from now 
vane* translated from the Gaelic, which were communicated to 
by Neil Gow, the famous performer on the violin. Neil whbl 
publish them on a tingle sheet for the take of the old afar, bmi • 
them too rough-spun and vulgar for publication. - Aeeonifas] 
says the Shepherd, " I undertook to versify them of new, and I 
I hare made them a great deal better without altering oat t 
ment." The original Highland poet has taken the usual Ilea* 
representing Flora as bewailing a lost lover in the exiled Pi 
Miss M'Donald's attachment to Charles, and the services she 
dered him, however, appear to hare been founded on datj ami 
nualtT, not love. Neither did the prince Mem to view bar hi 
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« 



The target is torn from the arm of the just, 

The helmet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust, 

But red is the sword of the stranger and slave ; 
The hoof of the horse, and the foot of the proud, 

Hare trode o'er the plumes in the bonnet of 
blue. 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 

When tyranny revell'd in blood of the true ? 
Farewell, my young hero, the gallant and good ! 

The crown of thy fathers is torn from thy 
brow." 



FLORA'S LAMENT FOB CHARLIE.* 

Why, my Charlie, dost thou leave me, 
Dost thou flee thy Flora's arms ? 

Were thy vows but to deceive me, 
Valiant o'er my yielding charms ? 

other light than a devoted and melons friend. At their final part- 
Big, after having ran a thousand risque* together, and suffered many 
hard s hip s , the Prince Jestingly remarked, " Well. Miss Flora, I nope 
we shall jet be in a good coach and sis before we die, though we be 
now a-lbot ;»» and then bade her adieu. Our song writers have con- 
verted an excellent and clever woman into a mere love-sick maid. 

• In this production the author has taken still greater liberties 
than the Highland poet who penned the song immediately preced- 
ing j for he at once makes his heroine avow a licentious passion, and 
aooose the Prince of leaving her in despair. However suitable this 
may be for the purposes of poetry, it is proper to state that in every 
I natann e where Miss M'Donald and the Prince are the theme of 
oar long writers, the license they assume is totally at variance with 
the truth of history. As detailed in a former note, the enlisting of 
thia lady In the Prince's cause was entirely accidental, and happened 
whQe she was on a chance visit to her brother the Ulrd of Milton, 
in the Island of South Ulst, where Charles had been some time 
■talking and trying to avoid the pursuit of his enemies. The narra- 
tive of their adventures, from the moment she embarked In the 
e n terpr i se, till his escape was finally effected, exhibits her as a 
woman of sense, courage, and discretion j who, though exposed to 
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All I bote for thee, sweet Charlie, 
Want of sleep, fatigue, and care; 

BraVd the ocean late and early, 
Left my friends, for thou wast fair. 

Sleep, ye winds that waft him from me; 

Blow, ye western breezes, blow — 
Swell the sail ; for I lore Charlie— 

Ah ! they whisper, flora, no. 
Cold she sinks beneath the billow, 

Dash'd from yonder rocky shore ; 
Flora, pride and flower of Isla, 

Ne'er to meet heir Charlie more. 

Dark the night, the tempest howling, 

Bleak along the western sky ; 
Hear the dreadful thunders rolling, 

See the forked lightning fly. 
No more we'll hear the maid of Isla, 

Pensive o'er the rocky steep ; 
Her last sigh was breathed for Charlie! 

As she sunk into the deep. 



much obloquy and a thousand inconveniences, jet vat wUBng to 
ran all hazards, for the sake of duty, humanity, and honoab 
In this light too, the Prince seems to have viewed her dartag tat 
whole period of their intercourse ; for he constantly treated bsr 
with all the ceremonj of polished etiquette. At Mr kfDooski 
of Klngsborough's, for instance, be uniformly rose «p ahaaiwr 
she entered the room, and at meals he always insisted on her s*» 
ting at his right hand. It was the same from beginning to cad of 
their journey ; and whenever an opportunity offered, he proved by 
the most punctilious respect, and the most delicate attentions, not 
only the gratitude he felt for her exertions, but the sense be most 
have entertained of her worth, her character, and her station hiss* 
ciety. In short, the Prince, while under the guidance of W» 
Flora, seems never to have forgot his own rank, or the rsajsct 
which was due to the daughter of a proud H«**^ »m 1 laird of aw 
year 1745. 
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THE HIGHLANDER'S FAREWELL.* 

O where shall I gae seek my bread? 

O where shall I gae wander? 
O where shall I gae hide my head? 

For here Til bide nae langer. 
The seas may row, the winds may blow, 

And swathe me round in danger; 
My native land I must forego, 

And roam a lonely stranger. 

The glen that was my father's own, 

Must be by his forsaken ; 
The house that was my father's home 

Is levelTd with the bracken. 
Ochon ! ochon ! our glory's o'er, 

Stolen by a mean deceiver ! 
Our hands are on the broad claymore ; 

But the might is broke for ever. 

And thou, my prince, my injur'd prince, 

Thy people have disown'd thee, 
Have hunted and have driven thee hence, 

With ruin'd chiefs around thee. 
Though hard beset, when I forget 

Thy fate, young helpless rover, 
This broken heart shall cease to beat, 

And all its griefs be over. 



K b an toaoexable feature tat mat of the Jacobite lyric* writ- 
theoataftropbe in 1715* that white they bewail the as pa- 
ar ratal of private todlridaala, they never ** a moment for. 
■Mbrtrawa of their Prince or of lhatr country. Ind ee d , a 
of deep toned grief lor the ftrte of the one, and fcr the 1 oat 
of the oilier, ran throafh the whole of themf andaome- 
. toward* their dcee, it abtorbt every other consideration. It 
■pecallertyeotn this prodactlon, which k • ttanatetloo fto« th e 
Qaalte, bet by what hand knot! 
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Farewell, farewell, dear Caledon, 

Land of the Gael no longer ! 
A stranger fills thy ancient throne, 

In guile and treachery stronger. 
Thy brave and just fall in the dust, 

On ruin's brink they quiver : 
Heaven's pitying e'e is clos'd on thee, 

Adieu ! adieu for ever ! 



THE CHEVALIEB*8 LAMENT.* 

Toe small bird's rejoice on the green k 

returning, [the 

The murmuring streamlet winds clear 

The primroses blow in the dews of the mot 

And wild scatter'd cowslips bedeck the | 

dale. 

But what can give pleasure, or what can 

When the lingering moments are nun 

with care ? [sprii 

Nor birds sweetly singing, nor flowers 

Can sooth the sad bosom of joyless de 

The deed that I dared, could it merit the: 
lice? 
A king and a father to place on his thi 



* In this wail known beautiful lyric of Bonn, and fa the 
mons song which follows It, a strain of romantic, or Mb 
sentiment, is ascribed to Prince Charles, which, it is to baft 
mind was little qualified either to conceive or to appndasa. 
llfed halo of glory was thrown around his character, in cos 
nf the daringness of his attempt, and the momentary sua 
which it was at first attended ; bat subsequent events disa 
illusion, and in more advanced life his conduct uneq 
betrayed that he possessed all the qualities which had f 
fatal both to the fortunes and the character of his predecesi 
enemies of the Stuarts exult in this (act; while their ft* 
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His right are these hills, and his right are these 

Tallies, [none ! 

Where wild beasts find shelter, tho' I can find 

But 'tis not my sufferings, thus wretched, 

forlorn ! [mourn ; 

My brave gallant friends, 'tis your ruin I 

Your faith proved so loyal in hot bloody trial, 

Alas ! can I make it no better return. 



PRINCE CHARLES'S LAMENT. 

O think not I weep that an outcast I roam, 

That the black heath at midnight thus cheer- 

. less I tread; [home, 

Tho' the realm of my sires dare not yield me a 

Scarce a cave on her mountains to shelter my 

, head. 

' Though the day brings no comfort, the night no 
repose, 
Yet not for my own doth my spirit repine, 
But in anguish I weep for the sorrows of those 
Whose eyes and whose bosoms have melted 
for mine. 

The yell of the blood-hounds that hunt them 
by day, 
On my short startled slumbers forever attends, 
While die watch-fires that beacon my night- 
covered way, [of my friends. 
Are the flames that have burst from the roofs 



an apology for the aberration* of CharletH later year*, by ascribing 
them to the Influence of grief and disappointment prating upon 
a wounded and broken iptrit. 
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Tho* the blade, blood-encrusted, hath • 

the sheathe, 

No time and no distance a refuge aft 

But chased on the mountains, and track 

the heath, [ 

The scaffold must end what was left 

Ye loyal, ye brave, and is this your rewi 

With the meed of the traitor, the i 

repaid, 

While in peace ye had lived had your besot 

On the prayer of your Prince, that in 

you for aid. 

Unpitied, unspared, let it sweep o'er urj 
On me be concentered its fury, its fb 

My rash lips- have conjured this temj 

wrath, [i 

But why should the sinless be scourge 

If the fury of man but obey thy decree, 
If so guilty, my God, be the deed I hart 

Let thy curse, let thy vengeance, be 
upon me, [i 

But, alas ! let my friends, let my con 



lenachan's farewell.* 

Fare thee weel, my native cot, 
Bothy o' the birken tree ! 

* The Gaelic original of this song is said to be 
tiftxl. Indeed, even from this Tendon It appears to be hJgl 
terlstlc, though the translator has obviously done It no gn 
The air is also Terr fine, and a troe Highland one. In fi 
laction, u bears nearly tho same name with the aongj " B 
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Sair the heart and hard the lot 
O' the lad that parts wi' thee. 

Thee my grandsire's fondly rear'd,' 
Then thy wicker-work was full : 

Mony a Campbell's glen he clear'd, 
Hit the buck and hough'd the bull. 

In thy green and grassy crook 

Mair lies hid than crusted stanes ; 
In thy bien and weirdly nook 

Lie some stout Clan- Gillian banes. 
Thou wert aye the kinsman's hame, 

Routh and welcome was his fare ; 
But if serf or Saxon came, 

He cross'd Muricb's hirst nae mair. 

Never hand in thee yet bred 

Kendna how the sword to wield ; 
Never heart of thine. had dread 

Of the foray or the field : 
Ne'er on straw, mat, bulk, or bed, 

Son of thine lay down to die ; 
Every lad within thee bred 

Died 'neath heaven's open eye. 

Charlie Stuart he came here, 

For our king, as right became : 
Wha could shun the Brace's heir ? 

Wha could tine our royal name? 
Firm to stand, and free to fa', 

Forth he march'd right valiantlie. 
Oane is Scotland's king and law ! 

Woe to the Highlands and to me ! 

Freeman yet, I'll scorn to fret, 
Here nae langer I maun stay ; 

Aa 



\j' ine iou «^m»i> ^«». 
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WILL HE NO COME BACK AGA 

Royal Charlie's now awa, 

Safely owre the friendly main ; 
Mony a heart will break in twa, 
Should he ne'er come back agaix 
Will yon no come back again 
Will you no come back again 
Better lo'ed you'll never be, 
And will yon no come back a 

• This tong belong* to the timet which compoa 
and it Is written with considerable spirit. The 1 
men of the Isles is, however, too general, for evei 
who refused, upon principle, to Join die standard < 
wish that he should be captured ; but on the conti 
afterwards secretly lent thsmjelres to his escape. 
upon any one, it was only on the Laird of M'Lf 
Macdonald of Kingsborough, desiring him, If the 
way, to deliver him up, and saying that be wouh 
rice to his country. But Kingsborough acted a * 
for be lodged the Prince hospitably In his house, 
him till he saw hhn-saJe out of the reach of his « 
was afterwards taken up and Imprisoned in a du 
gustus, where being eramlned by SirErerard Fa] 
mind how noble an opportunity he had lost of m 
* — =«-*^- — Tn which Klmss) 
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!ony a traitor 'mang the isles 
Brak the band o' nature's law ; 
buy a traitor, wi' his wiles. 
Sought to wear his life awa. 

Will he no come back again ? 

Will he no come back again ? 

Better lo'ed he'll never be, 

And will he no come back again ? 

be hills he trode were a' his ain, 
And bed beneath the birken tree ; 
he bush that hid him on the plain, 
There's none on earth can claim but he, 
Will he no come back again, &c. 

Irene 'er I hear the blackbird sing, 
Unto the e'ening sinking down, 
r merle that makes the woods to ring, 
To me they hae nae ither soun', 
Than, will he ne'er come back again, &c. 



ony a gallant sodger fought, 
Mony a gallant chief did fa' ; 
eath itself were dearly bought, 
A' for Scotland's king and law. 
Will he no come back again, &c. 

veet the lavrock's note and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen ; 
nd aye the o'ercome o' the sang 
Is, " Will he no come back again ?" 
Will he no come back again, &c. 



I 
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GEO&DIE SITS IN CHARLIE'S CHAIR.* 

Geobdie sits in Charlie's chair, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
Deil cock him gin he sit there, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
Charlie yet shall mount the throne, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie; 
Weel ye ken it is his own, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 



• There ha* bam innumerable versions of this Soag t ami m a* 
treme popularity has always proved that not only was thaw ana* 
sympathy antcrtained even by tbs friends of the reigning Snath;,!* 
the late of the Chevalier and Ms followers, aftwr thak defeat, bet the 
the measures of severity with which the Duke of Cumberland 1 
It necessary to follow ap his victory, ware bald In 
uoo. The Ettrlck shepherd says he is in ] 
it, and that In some of the co mm on editiens it has the 
of a medley rather than a regular ballad. This edition, however, ■» 
considers perfect; all the good verses being in it, and there I 
a kind of uniformity preserved throughout. The foUowing 
published in the SccU Mudeal Mu t emm, haw* donbtl— , i 
the basis for tome of the modem additions which hew 
to it ;— 

M Were ye e%r at CrooUe den, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland Laddie ? 
Saw ye Willie and his men? 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ! 

" They're oar foes whs brant an* slew, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
There at last tbey gat their doe, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie! 

" The bettest place was fillM wi' twa, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie j 
It was Willie and his papa, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

" The deil sat girning i» the neok, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie; 
Breaking sticks to roast the Duke, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

" The bluidy monster gied a yeH, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
An* load the laugh ga'ed round a* bell , 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie.- 
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Weary fa' the 1 ,;!» I ! loon, 

Bonnie laddi e, Highland I;kMu. 
Wha took frae him the B ' " 
ie laddie, Ilig 
* on th« kilted clans, 



Ken ye tli* news I hoe to tell, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie? 

Cumberland's awa to hell, 

My bonnie laddie. Highland laddie, 
When he ramt to the Stygian shun.', 

Bonnie luddii'. Highland laddie. 
The deil himsel' wi' fright did roar, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

When Charon grim came out to him, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ; 
" Ye're welcome ht*rr, ye devil's lhnti !" 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
They pnt on him a [diilabcg, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
And in hi? duim they ea'd a peg. 

My bonnie laddie, Highland l.uldie. 

How he did skip and he did roar, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ! 
The deils ne'er saw sic sport before, 

My bomie laddie, Highland laddie. 
They took Mm neist to Sat an '1 ha", 

Bonnie laddie. Highland luddie. 
To liltit \vi' his grandpapa, 

My bonnie luddie, Highland laddie. 
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The deil sat girnin in the neuk, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
Riving sticks to roast the duke, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
They pat him neist upon a spit, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
And roasted him baith head and feet, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

Wi' scalding brtmstane and wi' fat, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
They flamm'd his carcase weel wi' that, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 
They ate him up baith stoop and roop, 

Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
And that's the gate they serv'd the duke, 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 



THE SONG OF M'BDCMON GLASH.* 

O sweet was the cot of my father, 

That stood in the wood up the glen, 
And sweet was the red-blooming heather 

And the river that flowM from the Ben ; 
And dear was the little bird singing 

From morning till e'en on the thorn, 
And the daisies and violets springing 

So fair on the bank of the burn. 



• This Song, which Is said to baa translation from the GacOe, «• 
communicated to the Ettrick Shepherd annonymously, and appears to 
his collection simplj under the signature of T. G. Hie author, who- 
erer he was, hat entered with taste, feeling, and effect into the spkit 
which may weU be supposed to have inspired one of the mribftane* 
partisans of the fugitrre Prince in 1745. 
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the dawn of the morning, 

ing'd through the woods at my will ; 

n till evening's returning 

red my time on the hilL 

wn was each dell in the wild wood, 

lower spot, and men grassy lea ; 

were the days of my childhood, 

oar the remembrance to me ! 

>ws came sudden and early, 
jys I may ne'er know again, 
i the gallant Prince Charlie, 
it for his rights and my ain. 
has he now to protect him 
he bitterest tempest that blows ; 
I, save his God, to direct him, 
watched and surrounded by foes. 

>od to the last with the heroes, 

lought Scotland's right to have saved ; 

r that threatened could fear us, 

; fell 'neath the blast that we braved. 

wanders lone and forsaken, 

the hills where his stay wont to be ; 

men are slaughtered or taken, 

ce him, they all fought to be free. 

of the mighty have perished, 
eedom with them fled away ; 
•s that so long we have cherished, 
eft us for ever and aye. 
de on the brae 'mong the braken, 
ur our hames crash as they burn, 
rhen shall vengeance awaken 
e day of our glory return ? 
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BANNOCKS OF BABLEY.+ 

Bannocks o' bear meal, bannocks o' barley, 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' barley ! 
Wha in a brulzie will first cry "a parley;" 
Never the lads wi' the bannocks o' bailey ! 
Bannocks o' bear meal, bannocks o' barley, 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' 
barley. 

Wha drew the gude claymore for Charlie? 
Wha cow'd the lowns o' England rarely? 
And claw'd their backs at Falkirk fairly?— 
Wha but the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley! 
Bannocks o' bearmeal, &c 

Wha, when hope was blasted fairly, 
Stood in ruin wi' bonnie Prince Charlie? 
And 'neath the Duke's bluidy paws dreed fa' 

sairly? 
Wha but the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley! 
Bannocks o' bearmeal, &c 



CUMBERLAND AND MURRAY'S DESCENT INTO 

BELL.f 

Ken ye whar cleekie Murray's gane ? 
He's gane to dwall in his lang name. 



* This heart-stirring gong b alike popular far its air and tht w- 
u>llections it inspires. The allusion in the last Terse is sarcastic of 
the horrid and needless severities which the Duke of Cumberland h> 
flicced on the poor Highlanders after the defeat at Culloden. 

t Though the language and expression of this Song, even to a Soot* 
tlsh ear, inoffensively vulgar, yet it exhibits throughout aeombtnatfcjo 
«f the ludicrous and the horrible, that would have done honoar evea 
to the genius of Burns. The chief object of the author's satire, <• 
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lie beddle clapt him on the doup, 
O hard I've earn'd my gray groat, 
ie thou there and sleep thou soon*; 
[eav'n winna wauken sic a loon." 

fare's his gowd, and whare's his gain, 
fe rakit out *neath Satan's wame ? 
[e hasna what'll pay his shot, 
Tor caulk the keel o* Charon's boat. 
Se there gowd whare he's to beek, 
[ell rake it out o' brunstane smeek. 



■ fssnooBSeorotary Minify vrho> on Ming 
id to L o n don , betra y ed some ncntt that caused gnat trouble to 
rani families who would otherwlae have escaped. Bat the Duke 
Cuwborlaiuialaooomeslnfbra share of csgtJgatlon, and we may 
kjefrom this specimen of the feeling which hti policy exdtcd hi 
odand, after hit victory, what were the nature and character of the 
lb be Inflicted on the unhappy follower* of die Prince. We 
*e already described tome of then In preceding none; but, at a 
rther specimen, we quote the following extract of a letter from a 
■pjman In the North, pubHahed in the Scots Magssrine, for June, 
16 >— " A» the most of this parish is burnt to ashes, and all the 
ttle b elon g in g to the rebels carried off by his Majesty's forces, there 
no such thing as money or pennyworth to be got in this desolate 
ice. My family is now much increased by the wives and infants of 
oee In the rebellion in my parish, crowding for a mouthful of bread 
keep them from starving, which no good Christian can refuse.'* 
my similar documents might be quoted In proof of the severe or 
tber m ercil es s vengeance wreaked upon every quarter in which the 
Mirgcnts had made the least head. In fact, by order of this fero- 
ma Duke, the government troops carried fire and sword through 
lose districts of the Highlands, driving ofT the cattle, the only 
mus by which the people subsisted, and leaving those who did not 
rlsh under military execution, to die a more lingering and hor- 
de death from famine. Many poor people who never had offend. 
, females* decrlpped old men, and helpless Infants became the 
alms of this savage ferocity ; and mothers, with babes at their 
Mst, were often found dead on the hills, literally from starva- 
o. The Chevalier Johnstone details many acts of needless 
press Ion and cruelty, committed by the government troops, 
i dwells with Indignant energy on the barbarous policy which the 
lie of Cumberland thus pursued. M As soon,* 9 says he, M as the 
ike was certain, from the total dispersion of the Highlanders, 
it he had no reason to fsox their re-appearance with arms In their 
nds, he divided his army Into different d eta c hm e nt s, which were 

Bb 



1 



Ae deevil roarM, till heaise ai 
" He's pyking the gawd frse i 
Anither rooi'd, wi' eldritch yt 
" He's hawking the keystane 
To damn us mair wi' bless'd i 
Syne doukit i' the caudions o 
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ole Mild Satan's brunstane leister, 
is waukit loofs were in a blister ; 
ole his Whig spunks, tipt wi' brunstant, 
itole his scalping whittle's whunstane ; 
>ut o* its red-hot kist he stole 
ery charter-rights o' hell. 

tent weel the pilfering villain ; 
scrimp your revenue by stealing, 
fernal boots in which you stand in, 
vhich your worship tramps the damn'd in, 
rile them aff your cloven cloots, 
mde through hell-fire in your boots. 



athaatte with this anecdote is the fact, that oath* day of 
t, whan it was discovered that some of the wounded had 
JOth the weapons of the enemy and the dreadful weather 
on in the interval, he sent out detachments from Intern ass 
Imse unfortunates to death. The savage executioners of hie 
com m ands performed their duty with awful accuracy and 
m, carrying every one they could And to different pieces of 
lad throughout the field, where, having first ranged them in 
.they dispatched them with musketry. On the following day, 
let ware sent out to search the houses of the neighbouring 
in which, it was understood, many of the mutilated High- 
id taken refuge. They found so great a number as almost 
the office revolting to the bearers of it ; but with the ex- 
a few who received mercy at the hands of the officers, all 
riantfamsty murdered. An eye-witness afterwards r epor ted , 
is day be saw no fewer than seventy-two individuals killed 
odl But, according to the same author, by far the most 
stance of cruelty which occurred in the course of those 
jnes, was one which took place in the immediate vicinity 
1 House. Nineteen wounded officers of the Highland army 
arried, Immediately after the battle, from a wood in which 
Kind their first shelter, to the court-yard of that residence, 
' remained two days in the open air, with their wounds 
and only receiving such acts of kindness from the steward 
e, as that official chose to render at the risque of hie own 
i the third day, when the search was made throughout the 
ag cottages, these miserable men were seised by the ruth- 
» of the Duke, tied with ropes, tossed into a cart, and taken 
tide of a park wall, when, being ranged up in order, they 
landed to prepare for instant death. Such as retained die 
limbs, and whose spirits, formerly so daring, could not sut- 
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Auld Satan cleekit him by the spaul, 
And stappit him i' the dub o' hell. 
The foulest fiend there doughtna hide him, 
The damn'd they wadna fry beside him, 
Till the bluidy duke came trysting hither, 
And the ae fat butcher fried the tither. 

Ae deevil sat splitting brunstane matches ; 
Ane roasting the Whigs like bakers' hatches 
Ane wi' fat a Whig was basting, 
Spent wi' frequent prayer and mating. 
A' ceas'd when thae twin butchers roar'd, 
And hell's grim hangman stopt and glowed 

** Fy, gar bake a pie in haste, 
Knead it of infernal paste," 



tata them tnronghthh trying scone, mil vpoMthdr 
many invocations to bnwn, Implored matey. But they pssW 
In vain. White In thU attitude of supplication, and tMebsw they < 
otter one brief prayer to their Maker, the platoon, which Hood i 
dhrtanoa of only a few Tarda, received ocdera to Sao. Almost 
one of the unhappy men Ml prottrate npon the ground, and hut 
expired. But, to make sure work, the soldiers were or dered to 
their muskets, and daih out the brains of all who seemed to aha 
symptoms of life. This order was obeyed literally. One mdn 
alone survived— -a gentleman of the Clan Fraaer. He had noa 1 
ball, but yet showed the appearance of lib. The butt of a sol 
musket was accordingly applied to his bead to «**TitfTJ ban; 1 
theless, though his nose and checks were frightfully injured, an 
of bis yes dashed out, he did not expire. He lay for some dm 
state of agony not to be described, when Lord Boyd, son of the 1 
Kilmarnock, happening to pans, perceived his body move, and 01 
him to be conveyed to a secure place, where he recovered m the i 
of three months. The unfortunate man lived many years after 
to tell the dreadful tale. It is upon such cold-blooded atra 
executed by the orders, and almost under the eye, of thai not 
Prince, that posterity mubt form an estimate of bis character. 
It is clear that nothing but a Just though indignant ootusderel 
his merciless policy could have prompted the satire of ■* Cvasft 
and Jftriroy'j dtuetnt into HeU,** a composition, which, notwlthi 
Ing Its coarseness and vulgarity, has the singular merit of ban 
point of conception, at onoe the most horrible and ludlosxms thi 
was written since the world began. 
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Quo Satan ; and in his mitten'd hand 

He hynt up bkiidy Cumberland, 

And whittled him down like bow-kail castock, 

And in his hettest furnace roasted. 

Now hell's black tableclaith was spread, 
Th' infernal grace was reverend said ; 
Yap stood the hungry fiends a' owre it, 
Their grim jaws gaping to devour it, 
When Satan cried out, fit to scunner, 
** Owre rank a judgment's sic a dinner !" 

Hell's black bitch mastiff lapt the broo, 

And dipt her collar and gat gae, 

And* maddening wi' perdition's porridge, 

Gamph'd to and fro for wholesome forage. 

Unguarded was the hallan gate, 

And Whigs pour'd in like Nith in spate. 

The worm of hell, which never dies, 
In wintled coil writhes up and fries. 
Whilst the porter bitch the broo did lap, 
Her blind whalps bunted at the pap. 
Even hell's grim sultan, red wud glowrin', 
Dreaded that Whigs would usurp o'er him. 



ON MURRAY OF BROUGHTON.* 

— Quantum mutatus ab iUo, 

To all that virtue's holy ties can boast, 
To truth, to honour, and to manhood lost, 



• Manaj of Bagaghtaa waa a man offiuniljr and fortmne m Tvaed • 
date) hat, tad a a a nn a ni ofhbraak,haB0 HH i8i 1 oonaMarable talaatt 
and aaqalMBMnta. It watdoahtUai that qualincattoa* that lacom- 
manatrt ban to tfaa onto* of laoraurj in th* Inmrgtat arm;. The 
Highlanders, hoveiar, wera Jcaknu of him from ant to lait* and 



I 



TV unbiassed principle, the ) 
Toot wanned your blood, and I 
All, all are fled ! Once hom 
How great the change to train 

O hateful love of life, that ] 
The godlike, great, and good 
From wisdom's law b, from hom 
Front all on earth that di gnif 
With steps unhallowed ; wicl 
And trust and friendship's hi 
Cursed fear of death ! whose 

fright 
TV unmanly breast from suffi 
That strike* the man from tl 
From every character, and m 
And throws him down braes 
Of galley'd slaves, or dungeo 

O Murray ! Murray ! once 
Your Prince's darling, by hii 
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When all were fond your worth and fame to raise, 
And expectations spoke your future praise ; 
How could you sell that Prince, that cause, that 

fame, 
For life enchained to infamy and shame ? 
See gallant Arthur, whose undaunted soul 
No dangers frighten and no fears control, 
with unconcern, the axe and block surveys, 
And smiles at all the dreadful scene displays ; 
While undisturbed his thoughts so steady keep, 
He goes to death as others go to sleep. 
Gay 'midst their gibbets and devouring fire, 
What numbers hardy in the cause expire ! 
But what these to thee ? examples vain ; 
Yet see and blush if yet the power remain ; 
Behold the menial hand that broke your bread, 
That wiped your shoes, and with your crumbs 

were fed, 
When life and riches proffered to his view, 
Before his eyes the strong temptation threw. 
Rather than quit integrity of heart, 
Or act, like you, the unmanly traitor's part, 
Disdains the purchase of a worthless life, 
And bares his bosom to the butch 'ring knife, 
Each mean compliance gallantly denies, 
And in mute honesty is brave, and dies. 
While you, though tutored from your early youth 
To all the principles of steady truth ; 
Though station, birth, and character conspire 
To kindle in your breast the manly fire, 
Friends, reputation, conscience, all disclaim. 
To glory lost, and sunk in endless shame, 
For the dull privilege to breathe the air ; 
Let everlasting infamy declare, 
And down to late posterity record 
A name that's cursed, abandoned, and abhorred ! 



By all mankind neglected a 1 
Retire to solitude— retire and w 
But whither, whither can the gn 
From the devouring wanna that 
Those inward stings that nd 

Hunt hia lone hours, and break hi 
Midst cares, 'midst rocks, anddi 
A safe retreat from all the hum 
But to what foreign region can ; 
Your greatest euemy, yourself, 1 
Where'er thou go'et wild »"g""< 
And black remorse attend with 
Tear tout distracted soul with t 
Your passions, devils, and your ' 
Tho« may you drag your hem 
Some minutes more inglorious 1 
And when the fates shall cut a c 
Weary of being, yet afraid of de 
If Crimea like thine hereafter an 
Judas and Mduay both may g 



ON WILLIAM, DDKE OF CUXB 

When William shall depart tl 
And from this earth be bur 

Ah ! sure, to guess where be 
Must puzzle all the world. 
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In heavenly vtmnams there's no rest 

For one" of such contagion, 
Since nought unclean can enter in 

To that bright blessed region. 

Where shall be found a place that's fit ? 

In hell he cannot enter, 
For Satan no equal will admit ; 

Then chain him to the centre. 

There, till that great and dreadful day, 
When fervent heat shall purge him ; 

When this vain world shall pass away, 
May all the furies scourge him. 



UP AND BIN AWA, WILLIE.* 

Up and rin awa, Willie, 
Up and rin awa, Willie ; 
The Highland clans will rise again, 
And chase you far awa, Willie. 
Prince Charles he'll be down again, 

With clans both great and sma', Willie, 
To play your king a bonny spring, 
And make you pay for a', Willie. 
Up and rin awa, &c, 

Therefore give o'er to burn and slay, 

And ruin send on a', Willie, 
Or you may get your butcher horns 

Your own dirge for to hlaw, Willie. 
Up and rin awa, &c. 

*TfefcSong Ufromth*M88. ofMrHudfeoroiMKOW. Tha his- 
torical alhMtons an sot qaite oomcti tat it bnathei the real spirit 
of Jaoobtttm, and the expcewkm It well adapted to the original air. 



r-.'lt 



You may thank God for evermoi 
That deil a clan you saw, Will 

Wi* pistol, durk, or edge claymoi 
Your loggerhead to claw, Will 
Up and rin awa, &c 

Then take my last and best adyii 
Pack bag and baggage a*, Will 

To Hanover, if you be wise, 
Take Feck and George and a' 
Up and rin awa, &c. 

There's one thing I'd almost for 
Perhaps there may be twa, W 

Be sure to write us back again, 
How they receWd you a', W£ 
Up and rin awa, &c 



CHARLIE STUART. • 



O dreary laneliness is now 
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" On Darien think, on dowie Glencoe, 

On Murray, traitor ! coward ! 
On Cumberland's blood-blushing hands, 

And think on Charlie Stuart." 



DRUMMOS8IB MUHL* 

Weee ye at Drummossie muir, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ? 
aw ye the duke the clans o'erpower, 
My bonny laddie, Highland laddie ?" 
My heart bleeds, as well it may, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie : 
ang may Scotland rue the day, 
My bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 

Many a lord of high degree, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
ball never more his mountains see,f 
My bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
(any a chief of birth and fame, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
■ hunted down like savage game, 
My bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 



• The Ettrlck Shepherd wrote this Song when In eerlj youth, and 
rat a happy precursor of what he has since done In that species of 
Itlng. The sentiment and the expression were alike creditable to 
patriotism and his genius. 

\ This allusion was pathetically exemplifled In the case of the Bart 
Kilmarnock. In the flight from CuUoden he mistook a parjy of 
foons for Fitsjames*s horse, and was instantly taken prisoner. Bis 
i, Lord Boyd, at that moment held a commission In the royal army, 
lfrom the ranks witnessed his father* distress and humiliation as 
was led along the Una, without his hat, which he had lost in the 
smtion, and with his long hair flying in disorder around his head 
Iface. As the Eari passed the place where the youth stood, the 
tor stepped out ofthe ranks, and taking oil his own hat, placed It 
bit father's head without uttering a word. The Altai alfaotkm that 
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" Few, but brave, the dantmcn were, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 
But heavenly mercy waa not there,* 

My bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
' Posterity will ne'er us blame, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
But brand with blood the Brunswick nai 

My bonnie laddie, Highland laddie. 

" Can it prove for Scotland's good, 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 

Thus to drench our glens with blood, 
My bonny laddie, Highland laddie ? 



thus warred with discipline and polinoal doty, w , 
sympathetic applause of the whole amy. 

•The Ettriok Shepherd hw — tars indi g n a ntl y into tt» 
feeluigi of his countrymen with lmpmi to the conduct of ou 
Cumberland, and In our opinion he does eo with great Justs 
fortunately for the memory of this Prince, all the hMUneaia 
elocution which fi>Uowed hit victory at Culloden, wen 
deeds emanating from himself, committed upon his softs 
bUlty ; and indeed so much had he and his inanJoae aus 
powers vested in them by Government, that It waa aftatwa 
ne oensry to get Parliament to pass a bill of Indemnity tote 
from all future consequences of his horrible violations of 
How little he regarded any thing like legal restraint, may b 
at from the fact of one of his officers having caused a cms, 
ling to be flogged on the streets of that burgh, In spite oftt* 
rence of the civil authorities, and without a shadow of Jus) 
And when even Lord President Forbes, who was the mas 
the civil Government at that period, mildly complained of at 
lar outrages against what be called the laws of the lamU f 
of the land, my Lord,'* eadaimed the Duke ooatemptaou 
G— Ml make a brigade give laws to the land." In fact, 
of trial was permitted in the cases of the Imurgunti, eveux 
few miles of Edinburgh, where the courts were always slttt 
were hanged or shot in the most p rom pt and summary mat 
withmlUUe pity or remorse ss if they had been wild beasts, 1 
same with regard to their proper ty . Houses were plundere 
day at the will of the soldiers, and It often happened that 
had the mortification of seeing those effects to which they k 
ward as a guarantee for payment of money owing to thaw, 
open day, and the proceeds pocketed by the myrmidons oft 
But it would be endless to recount the tyranny and < 
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Duke William nam'd, on yonder muir, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 
Will fire our blood for evermore, 

My bonny laddie, Highland laddie." 



came at toM thorough*? ashamed of them, and aconadmglj, all 
further excesses wan prohibited by prooiamatton. Tba Duke re- 
turned to England, and received the reward of Ida gneeaH t but nn- 
fcrtnnateljfbrhl«roemorr,b« left to tka ladkjaant loota the taak 
of recording ht> character, and of tiaaamktinf hia fluna to posterity 
in the following epitaph: 

Hare contfaneth to etude 

The memory of William, Duka of CuanharlaaA 

Who, with unparalleled barbarity, 

And inflexible hardnan of heart, 

In ajtteef aU the motlfea to lenity. 

That poUay or humanity oouJd soggest. 

Endeavoured to ruin 8ootland 

By aU the maam a Arrant aouM invent. 

Narwaahemer»inmmama 

For the monstrous inhumanity of hia nature, 

Than fortunate m accumulating 

Title* and Wealth ; 

For, 

Without merit, 

Without exp erien ce. 

Without military skill. 

Ha was created a field- Marshall, 

And rewarded with 

The Profits of two Regiments, 

Besides a settled income of £50.000 a year ! 

Re was the only man of his time 

Who acquired the name of a hero 

By the actions of a owtaberrag Provot j 

For, baring with ten thousand regular troop* 

Defeated half that number of famished and fatigued militia, 

Ha murdered the wounded, 

Hanged or starred the prisoners, 

Xaveged the country with fire and sword* 

And 

After thus riotkeg in continue* eruelty* 

Ha potted etTas hf at triumph 

With the supposed head 

•fa fce u ee but unfortunate Priaaal 

O, geueaoue and loyal reader, 

Although hope may flee thee for a while, 

And truth, and i)ght> and Jostles be obscured, 

Let not thy spirit altogether sink; 
tot not this success once tempt thee to desp ai r. 
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clan-bonald's men.* 

There's news ! — news ! gallant news ! 

That cade diima ken, joe ; 
There's gallant news of tartan trews, 
And Red Clan- Ronald's men, joe. 
There has been blinking on the bent, 

And flashing on the fell, joe ; 
The red-coat sparks ha'e got their yerks, 
But carle darena tell, joe. 

There's news ! — news ! &c 

The prig dragoons, they swore by 'zoons, 
The rebels' hides to tan, joe ; 

But when they fand the Highland brand, 
They funkit and they ran, joe. 
There's news ! news ! &c. 

Had English might stood by the right, 
As they did vaunt full vain, joe ; 

Or play'd the parts of Highland hearts, 
The day was a' our ain, joe. 
There had been news ! &c. 



Heaven that punisheth our sin*, 
Never overlooks Mch crime* — th e — . 
Retribution, though often alow, Is always i 
This disgrace to royalty 
Having BUed op the measure of his iniquity, 
At length lost the favour even of his own friends ; 
And despised by all mankind, Soandered in the mod of contempt, 
His success was forgotten, 
His triumph ceased with the occasion that gave It birth, 
His glory vanished like the morning dew ; 
And 
They who once adored him as a hero and a god. 
Did at last curse him 
As a madman and a devil 1 
" This song, on account of the air to which it Is nasally sang, sad 
"U own lively and vigorous expression, Is a general favourite. The 
conduct of Clanronald*s men, however, was not always soch at to 
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O wad the frumpy froward Duke, 

Wi' a' his brags o' weir, joe. 
But meet our Charlie hand to hand, 

In a' his Highland gear, joe, 
There wad be news ! &c 

We darena say the right's the right, 
Though weel the right we ken, joe ; 

But we dare think, and take a drink, 

To Red Clan-Ronald's men, joe. 

And tell the news ! &c. 

Afore I saw the back of ane 

Turn'd on his daddy's ha', joe, 
I'd rather see his towers a waste, 

His bonnet, bends, an' a', joe. 
But yet there's news ! &c. 

Afore I saw our rightful prince 

From foreign foggies flee, joe. 
I'd lend a hand to Cumberland 

To row him in the sea, joe. 
But still there's news ! &c. 

Come fill your cup, and fill it up, 
We'll drink the toast you ken, joe ; 

And add beside, the Highland plaid, 
And Red Clan-Ronald's men, joe. 
And cry our news, &c. 



Justify the ohotus ; since there can be no doubt that their punctilious 
or rather supssjsUttoui foliy lost the day at Colloden. After the 
army had bean dmwanip in order of battle, and was about to engage 
with the enemy, theynstosd to advance, because, forsooth, they had 
been posted on the left, instead of the right. As an excuse for soch 
absurd conduct, they aHegeoShat from the battle of Bai m o ck burn 
till that day, they bad been aUowedthe post of honour on the right, 
and they considered their being puaad upon the left as • ted oewn. 
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Well drink to Atkol'a bonny ] 

To Chin y of tbe glen, joe ; 

To Donald Bine, and Appin 

And Red Clan-Roould'i m 

And cry our new* ! on f 

That cade diana ken, j 

Our gallant news, of tart 

And Red Qan-RonaU 



Oh ! cauld in the mools sleep 
Scotia's tint her Stuarts a 1 £ 

Though cauld i' the moola, 

We maun think on Prince 

Oh ! cauld, be 

When wo the tartan dearest m 

A sigh uiikcnt we'll breathe fi 

And dash the heart drap frae 

And mourn for our Prince 

Oh! cauld, be 

When cares combine, and but 

Of sacred friends prove firm ■ 

Even then our heart! shall thi 

Ye elect of Prince Charlie. 

Ob! cauld, be. 
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Though 'mid the Highland hills we roam, 
A wanderer poor, without a home, 
We'll draw our stool where'er we come, 
For they were kind to Charlie ! 
Oh! cauld, &c 

Well pu' a posie ilka year, 
O' heather bloom, a symbol dear, 
And dew it wi' a silent tear, 
For thy ain sake, dear Charlie. 
Oh ! cauld, &c. 

Let other bards thy cause disown, 
We'll tune our moorland harps alone, 
And sit upon thy royal stone, 
And mourn for our Prince Charlie. 
Oh ! cauld, &c. 



PRINCE CHARLES AND FLORA MACDONALD'S 
WELCOME TO SKYE.* 

There are twa bonny maidens, 
And three bonny maidens, 
Come over the Minch, 
And come over the main, 
Wi' the wind for their way, 
And the correi for their name : 



* The Ettrlck Shepherd, notwithstanding the childish simplicity 
or rather absurdity of this reputed translation from the Gaelic, says 
that tlierefe no song or air he Hkes better. According to his account 
too, it was copied verbatim from the month of Mrs Betty Cameron 
of Lochaber, well known tat her great store of Jacobite songs, and 
her attachment to Prince Charles and the duett that suffered tat 
htm, of whom she never spoke without bursting out a-crymg. The 
Shepher d , reasonably enough, supposes the translation to be Mrs 

C C 
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Let us welcome them bravely 
Unto Skye again. 
Gome along, come along, 
Wi' your boatie and your song, 
You twa bonny maidens, 
And three bonny maidens ; 
For the night it is dark, 
And the red-coat is gone, 
And you're bravely welcome 
To Skye again. 

There is Flora +, my honey, 
So dear and so bonny, 



• Mas flora Mscrton a M has al rea dy been pea ll sn l atl j ■ adtai'Ma 

preceding note* tatofa c lwy ecatr m iwmajrfcabJe> them sjb *• 
mdtn that would not wish to know all that anU told. We nana* 
fore subjoin a few additional parti— Ian ras|iai ling har |iawoml ah- 
tory, from Mr Chambers's amusing book on tba events of 1746. 

Flora Maodooald vat the daughter of Macdonald of Mfltoa,fa faw 
Island of Booth Uist, and therefore a gentlewoman bj birth. At 
the tune she became an auxiliary in aiding- Prtnoe Cbarlai a) av 
cape, she was in the prime of lifh, possaiiad of an aUiatd vesenoa , 
and endowed with the invaluable accooqrilahmenti of pood same, 
■prtgbtHness, and hnmanltj. Her father having died daring bar 
Infancy, her mother wa» married to Maortoneld of Annadala, ta the 
Ida of Bkye, who was at the head of one of the corps of sauna thai 
petroling South Uist. She wee generally an Inmate hi the feasfly of 
her brother, the proprietor of Milton; bat at that time atereawai, 
on a visit, at Ormailade, the booae of Clanronald, to wheat awaOy 
■he was nearly related. O'Neal, one of the Prince's followers, bang 
employed to ask hex services in Ms behalf, she laaalrej to see ah 
Royal Highness, and was accordingly brooght to an Interview with 
him. Bow promptly she embarked in his cause, and how rahhfaQy 
she acquitted herself as a partisan, is known to all the world. 

In another note we have stated the particulars of her arrest sad 
detention, upon a warrant from government, after tba Maee bad 
effected his escape. To the surprise of every body at that period, a* 
prosecution was attempted, though the fact of her bring a peteajel 
accessory in aiding Charles's flight was never for a wrinnt denial. 
The truth was, that the ministry of the day had already pushed met 
ten far enough, and public feeling was already sufficfcmUy i 
by tbe bloody execution of the male prisoners, to permit 
think of persecuting a young and heroic female. Bat ahj 
of Miss Macdonald* family, ascribes her '«n*i mad < 
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And one that it till, 
And comely withal 9 
Put the one as my king, 
And the other as my queen, 
They're welcome unto 
The Isle of Skye again. 
Come along, come along, 
Wi' your boatie and your song, 



from punishment, to the in ter fer en ce of Fredrick. Prince of Wale*, 
tether of bit lata Majesty, George III; fto Royal nighnees having 
hoard to maeh of the M Provender* deliverer,* as aba was called, 
had the curiosity to visit bar white la custody. At thte interview, 
among other questions which he pat to her, he asked bow the came 
to do a thing ao contrary to the oonnnaj»d«of hereovef«ign,and to 
y-i—fa— 1 to the tnteraata of her country ? to wbmb she an a wered In a 
Arm bat modest style, that she conceived henalf to have only obeyed 
the dictates of hamanlty fa doing what she had done, and that if ever 
It were his Royal Highness** fate, or that of any of Me family, to ap- 
ply to her ander circumstances equally distressing with those of the 
Chevalier, she would, with GodN blearing, act again precisely in the 
aame maimer. Frederick was so maeh pleased wkh this reply, that 
ha exerted himself to get her liberated withoat delay. 

After she had been set at large, she was taken Into (he bouse of a 
dk*h^dehed female Jacobite named Lady Frlmroee, and there exhi- 
bttad to all the friends of the good cense who could make interest to 
gat admission. The presents which she got at this period were per- 
fectly overwhelming i and the nattering at t en tion whleh was paid to 
her, might have turned the heads of ninety oat of a handred such 
young ladies. Instances have been known, according to the report of 
her deammlsnli. of eighteen carriages belonging to persons of quality, 
ranking up before the house in which aha was nj ending the evening. 
Throughout the whole of these scenes, she conducted herself with 
admirable propr i ety, never falling to ex p r es s surprise at the curiosity 
1 had bean eaciled regarding her condaot ' ■ eond u e t whloh, aba 
to say, never appeared extraordinary to herself, till aha sow the 
of U by the rest of the world. 
After retiring to her native Island, which she did with a mmd 
totally imaaTeoted by bar residence in London, she niarriad Mr M«Do> 
naldof KJnjsbargh, the son and iwocessor of the venerable gentle, 
aanaee whose house she had acooaspaniad Prince Charles, as related 
ha • nraoading note. Whan past the middle of lift, she want with 
1 to America, and met with many strange majohanoas in 
loflheOotouJalwar. Before the ©onomtkm of that unfor- 
itest, she returned with her ftuwJIy to Bkye. It would ap. 
attTifaedvsnc«d|wrk>dc^barUft,sh«raUfaMdaIltb«be- 
> whloh so remarkably distinguished her early years. It 
Is told by her venerabta daughter, Mn Major Macleod, who acoompa- 
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You two bonny in 

And three bonny a. 

For the lady of Macoulaii 

She lieth her lane, 

And you're bravely welcoi 

To Skye again. 

And her petticoat is long 
My one bonny maiden. 
And twa bonny maidens ; 

But their bed shall ba cle 
On the heather moat crab 
And they're welcome lint 
The Isle of Skye again. 
Come along, come along, 
Wi" your boatie and your 
You one bonny maiden. 
And twa bonny maidens. 
By the sea-moullit's nest 
I will watch o'er the mail 
And you're dearly welcon 
To Skye again. 

There's a wind on the tre 

And a ship on the sea. 
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My twa bonny maidens. 
My three bonny maidens . 
On the lea of the rock 
Your craddle I shall rock ; 
And you're welcome unto 
The Isle of Skye again. 
Come along, come along, 
Wi' your boatie and your song, 
My twa bonny maidens, 
And three bonny maidens : 
More sound shall you sleep, 
When you rock on the deep j 
And you'll aye be welcome 
To Skye again 



A BALLAND FOB THOSE WHOSE HONOUR IS 

SOUND, 
WHO CANNOT BE NAMED, AND MUST NOT BE 

FOUND.* 

Should old gay mirth and cheerfulness 

Be dash'd for evermore, 
Since late success in wickedness 

Made Whigs insult and soar ? 
O no : their execrable pranks 

Oblige us to divine, 
Well soon have ground of joy and thanks, 

As we had langsyne. 



* In th« original manuscript of thb Song, in the pos se s si o n of Mr 
Haidta of Glasgow, it to said to have bean written by •* A 8kulker fat 
ate ymr 1746 1" and If wa compare its sentiments and allusions with 
tha fttota of that period, it to evidently a grannie transcript of the 
fcaUngs of tha beaten and unfortunate Jacobites. Under all their 
mtofortnnes they seem never to have lost hope | and it to highly 
amusing to perceiTe how anxiously they looked forward to a day of 
retribution for their enemies the Whigs. These Utter, it must be 



m \ 



Uur unaries will vine in cue 
Like Moses langsyne. 



[?' confessed, displayed in their triumph on mm 

ofvindktrfe seal that was not called for am the 
aad wu but little creditable to private feel 
Isolated cam of Individual malice and oppn 
writers of the time, a singular one la reco rd e d I 
•tone. While trying to elude pursuit, aocne t 
Culloden, he had to pau through the moor o 
to the village of Cortachie. ** In travelling tl 
wished much to have fallen In with the min 
. , sanguinary wretch, who made a practice of so 

!' i day, with a pistol, concealed under hfa great o 

pres ente d to the breasts of any of our nnfbrtu 
he fell in with, in order to take them prisoner 
terpreterofthe wordof God Mnatdered it as 
bring his fellow creatures to the scaffold ; an 
| the death of several parsons whom he bad the 

■ had been cautioned to be upon my guard aga 

[ was not afraid of him, as I always had with : 

which were of ex cellent workmanship, load 
each breeches pocket. I desired, indeed, n 
fall in with him, for the good of my eorapa 
being confident that I should have given a g 
aa engagement with pistols; for I have all my 
unfeeling, barbarous and cruel man la never a 
ment of this Inhuman monster was leserwrt to 
of Abachie. When we separated, four days af 
Hothtemurchus, Abachie resolved to go to hi 
minister of Glenilla, having been Informed of 
at the head of an armed body of his pariahk 
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Though God spares long the raging let 

Which on rebellion doat, 
Yet his perfection ne'er will let 

His justice be forgot. 
If we, with patient faith, our cause 

To '8 providence resign, 
Hell sore restate our king and laws, 

As he did langsyne. 

Our valiant prince will shortly land, 

With twenty thousand stout, 
And these, join'd by each loyal clan, 

Shall kick the German out 
Then upright men, whom rogues attaint, 

Shall bruik their own again, 
And we'll hare a free Parliament, 

As we had langsyne. 

Rejoice then ye, with all your might, 

Who will for justice stand, 
And would give Cesar his true right, 

As Heaven gave command ; 
While terror must all those annoy 

Who horridly combine 
The vineyard's true heir to destroy, 

Like Judaa langsyne. 



me time, that if he r ep eated Ms nightly excursions with his parish- 
ioners, they would pay him a second iWt that should cost him his 
Ufa. Iq this adventure bis wife alone was to be pitied. As fox him > 
self, his punishment was not near so tragical as the death on the 
scaffold, which he bad in Tien tor Mr Cordon of Ahachie. Doubt- 
leas this chastisement completely cased him of Jscohtte hunting." 

The mean vindictive conduct aftuch men as the minister of Glen- 
ilia threw great odium on the whiga, and it is not at all surprising 
that the wrath of the Jacobites is so frequently expressed against both 
them and their principles. In vituperating that pasty, the author of 
the above old song only echoes the sentiments of a thousand otter 
productions of that day, all of which were provoked by similar pro- 
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A health to those fam'd Gladsmuir gain'd, 

And circled Derby's cross ; 
Who won Falkirk, and boldly strain'd 

To win Culloden moss. 
Health to all those who'll do't again, 

And no just cause decline. 
May Charles soon vanquish, and James reign, 

As they did langsyne. 



here's his health in water. • 

Although his back be at the wa', 

Another was the fau'tor ; 
Although his back be at the wa', 

Yet here's his health in water. 
He gat the skaith, he gat the scorn, 

I lo'e him yet the better ; 
Though in the muir I hide forlorn, 

I'll drink his health in water. 
Although his back be at the wa', 

Yet here's his health in water. 

I'll maybe live to see the day 

That hunds shall get the halter, 
And drink his health in usquebae, 

As I do now in water. 
I yet may stand as I hae stood, 

Wi' him through rout and slaughter, 
And bathe my hands in scoundrel blood, 

As I do now in water. 
Although his back be at the wa', 

Yet here's his health in water. 



ceedings of individuals quite independent of the 
by Government. 
* Tbb b an old and faTonrite Mag among the JaooMtae, both to 
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BESSY'S HAGGIES.* 

Ken ye wha supped Bessy's haggles ? 
Ken ye wha dinner'd on our Bessy's haggies ? 
Four gude lords, and three bonny ladies, 
A' to dinner on our Bessy's haggies. 
Ae gude chief wi' his gear and his glaumrie, 
Lords on the bed, and dukes in the aumrie ; 
There was a king's son kiver'd o'er wi' raggies, 
A' for to dinner on our Bessy's haggies. 

The horn it is short, gudewife, can ye mend it ? 
"Pis nearer the lift, land sir, gin ye kend it. 
In and out, out and in, hey for the baggies ! 
Fient a crumb is o' Bessy's haggies. 
Gudewife, gin ye laugh, ye may laugh right fairly; 
Gudewife, gin ye greet, ye may greet for Charlie; 
He'll lie nae mair 'mang your woods and your 

craggies, 
You'll ne'er mair see either him or your haggies. 



the sentiment and the air, which bean the same name. The writer'* 
seal, however, seems to hare been greater than his discretion. 

* Mr Gordon, of Ford, communicated this Song to the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who gives it as an antique. The tone is older than the 
year 1*745 ; bat the words evidently refer to that period. The senti. 
•neat would hardly seem to be justified by facts, If an anecdote told 
of old Lady Drummuir be authentic When the Duke of Cumberland 
took the command in Scotland and advanced against the Highland 
army, It was remarked that at Holyrood-Honse, Falkirk, and other 
places, he occupied the same quarters, the same room, and the same 
bed wbteh Prince Charles had previously vacated.- In like manner, 
when he entered Inverness, after the victory of Culloden, he took up 
his »*wigi«.g« in the house of Lady Drummuir, whose daughter, Lady 
M'Intosh, had there acted at the presiding divinity of Charles* house, 
hold for two months before. How this venerable Jacobite entertained 
him is not recorded ; but the comment which she was accustomed to 
make on the «ii»gni»r circumstance of her having lodged both Princes, 
betokened no great relish for the familiar presence of royalty : " I've 
ha'en twa Kings' bairns," said she, " living wi* me, in my time ; but, 
to tell you the truth, 1 trie* / may mftr haU oaftJWr." 

Dd 
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Leeze me on him that can thole alteration, 
A* for his friends and the rights o' the nation ! 
Leeze me on his hare houghs, his broad sword, 

and plaidie ! 
He shall be king in the right o' his daddie. 
Foul fa' the feiroch that hings by his bonnet! 
The rump-rotten rebald, fich ! fie upon it ! 
He may grunch in his swine-trough up to the 

laggies, 
Never to be blest wi' a gudewife's baggie*. 



BATTLE OF VAL.* 

Up and rin awa, Willie, 
Up and rin awa, Willie ; 
Culloden's laurels you have lost, 
Your puff 'd-up looks, and a', Willie. 
This check o' conscience for your sins, 

It stings you to the saul, Willie, 
And breaks your measures this campaign, 
As much as Lowendahl, Willie. 
Up and rin awa, &c 



• The fate of the house of Stuart beta* sealed by the victory gaiaed 
at Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland, after reducing the niglil— dt 
embarked for Flanders, and about January, 1747, Joined the Allied 
Power* in their war against France. The forces of the Cuufcikiswsi 
amounting to 120,000 men, were allowed to lie inactive in their camps 
for tiz weeks, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and almost 
destitute of forage and provisions, while the French, commanded by 
Martthal Saxe, Coantt Lomendahl and De Clermont, were oomfortaWr 
lodged in cantonments at Bruges, Brussels, and Antwerp^-Mareshal 
Saxe declaring, " that when the Allied forces had been redeced by 
sickness and mortality, he would convince Cumberland that the first 
duty of a general was to provide for the health and preservation of 
his troops." 

On the SOth June, both armies took the field, when « most tanf*J» 
nary conflict took place at the village of Vol, three miles west from 
Maastricht, which terminated in the defeat of Cumberland, and ha 
retreat to the latter place, having sustained ■ lose of 0000 men, 16 
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Whene'er great Saxe your troops attack'd, 
About the village Val, Willie, 

To scour awa ye wasna slack, 
For fear you'd get a ball, Willie. 
Up and rin awa, &c 

In just reward for their misdeeds, 
Your butchers gat a fa' Willie ; 

And a' that liv'd ran aff wi* speed 
To Maestricht's Strang wa', Willie. 
Up and rin awa, &c 

Baith Scott and Lockhart's sent to hell, 
For to acquaint mamma, Willie, 

That shortly you'll be there yoursel, 
To roast ayont them a', Willie. 
Up and rin awa, &c. 

The Maese you cross'd just like a thief, 
To feed on turnips raw, Willie, 

In place of our good Highland beef, 
With which you gorg'd your maw, Willie, 
Up and rin awa, &c 

To Hanover I pray begone, 

Your daddie's dirty sta', Willie, 
And look on that as your ain hame, 
And come na here at a', Willie. 
It's best to bide awa, Willie, 
It's best to bide awa, Willie, 
For our brave prince will soon be back, 
Your loggerhead to daw, Willie. 

placet of cannon, &c During the whole of this campaign, Count 
Loweadahl WMwninentlyroceewfbl in defeating the plant of Camber- 
land ; and tlw French King, who Tbitad hit army to perton, the tame 
r, inn pleated with the caertiom of the Cow*, that he promoted 
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A TOAST.* 

Here's a health to the King whom the crown 

doth belong to ; 
Confusion to those who the right king would 

wrong so ; 
I do not here mention either old king or new 

king; 
But here is a health, boys — a health to the true 

king. 

Here's a health to the clergy, true sons of the 

churchjf 
Vi ho never left king, queen, nor prince in the 

lurch ; 
I do not here mention either old church or new 

church; 
But here is a health, boys — a health to the true 

church. 



him to the rank of a Mareshal of France, and at the «— "• timesp- 
pointed Maresbal Saxe governor of the conquered Netherlands. 

* The Jacobites, during many years after the insurrection of 1745, 
were obliged to be exceedingly guarded in their expressions, for fear 
of exciting the jealousy or the resentment of Government. The 2W 
is a good specimen of the sort of equivoke to which they resorted in 
communicating their political sentiments. 

f It is the Episcopal Church that is here alluded to ; for the Duke of 
Cumberland, finding the clergy of that persuasion very generally iden- 
tified with the cause of the exiled family, caused every place of worship 
in which they officiated, to be shut up, immediately after the tu ft of 
Culloden. It was not long till even severer measures were resorted 
to against them. An Act was passed, which ordained that every Epis- 
copal clergyman, officiating without having taken the oaths of allegi- 
ance, abjuration, and assurance, or without praying once, during the 
performance of worship, for the King, his heirs and successors, and 
for all the Royal Family, should, for the first offence, suffer six montita' 
imprisonment; for the second, be transported to the plantations for 
life, and, in case of returning from banishment, be subjected to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. Other conditions were required to constitute an 
Episcopal meeting a legal one; and the Act further declared, that 
any person resorting to an illegal meeting-house of «>»v j— n ^-. 
without giving notice of such meeting to a magistrate within fire 
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8TRATH ALLAN'S LAMENT.* 

Thickest night o'erhangs my dwelling? 

Howling tempests o'er me rave ! 
Turbid torrents, wintry swelling, 

Still surround my lonely cave ! 

Crystal streamlets gently flowing, 

Busy haunts of base mankind, 
Western breezes, softly blowing, 

Suit not my distracted mind. 

In the cause of right engaged, 

Wrongs injurious to redress, 
Honour's war we strongly waged, 

But the heavens denied success. 

Ruin's wheel has driven o'er us, 

Not a hope that dare attend ; 
The wide world is all before us, 

But a world without a friend. 



days, should suffer fine and imprisonment. In consequence of the 
extreme severity with which this statute was carried into effect, a 
vast portion of the Episcopalian clergy underwent a persecution not 
leas severe than that which had been suffered by the Presbyterian 
Church In the reign of Charles II. They displayed, however, under 
its continued oppressions, a fortitude not less exemplary, and testified 
by the constancy of their attachment to the principles which they pro- 
fessed, that in the words of the above Song, " They never left King, 
Qnem, nor Prince in the lurch.'* 

* This Song, and the'air to which it is sung, owe their birth to the 
Joint enthusiasm of Burns and Allan Masterton, schoolmaster in Edln. 
burgh. Both were keen Jacobitee of the modern school; and on this, 
as well as on some other occasions, they mutually agreed to dedicate 
their composition to that cause. The words were solely by Burns— 
the air by Masterton j to whose merit the former bears testimony, by 
a vs e r t iog that he was the worthiest and best hearted man living. The 
subject of the Song is supposed to be James, Viscount Strathallan, 
whose father, Viscount William, was killed at CuUoden. The son 
escaped to France. 
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PRINCE CHARLES'S LAMENT.* 

The storm is raging o'er the Kyle, 

And o'er thy glen, dark Auchnacary, 
Your Prince has travell'd many a mile, 

And knows not where to go or tarry. 
He sees, far in the vale below, 

The wounded soldier home returning; 
And those who wrought this day of woe, 

Are round yon watchfire dimly burning. 

* This is a modern production, »nd ascribed to Mr Daniel Weir of 
Greenock. Independent of its poetical merit, it is accurately descrip- 
tive of tbe Prince's ■ l e tc bed condition, whfle at the fastasas la the 
fir-wood of Auchnacary, where he was concealed a few dayswhsa 
proceeding to join his friend Lochiel in Badeaoch, after etaduuj ha 
pursuers in the islands. 80 beset with dangers was thenatkskywbkb 
he had to travel to this meeting, and so intersected was the country 
at every point with military patroles, guarding the pastas to ste- 
▼ent his escape, that the Highlanders themsehres thought it would he 
next to a miracle if he should finally accomplish it. Mr CaussBtn* 
narrative of his wanderings on this occasion rivals any thing la ro- 
mance. At one time, after being elght-and-forty hoars without s 
morsel of food, he was obliged to throw himself upon the kmmm of s 
band of robbers, whose only refuge and shelter was a rocky cave upon 
the side of the hill of Corambian. These poor fellows, however, who 
only robbed from necessity, proved kind, humane, and honourable 
men ; for though they knew the Prince the moment he was intro- 
duced to them, and were aware of the immense price set upon his 
head, they faithfully kept his secret. One of them, whose name was 
Hugh Chisbobn, and who came to Edinburgh a good many year* 
afterwards, communicated to Mr Home, the author of Douglas, a few 
interesting particulars. He said that when Charles was brought to 
their cave by Macdonald of Glenaladale, he had upon his head a 
wretched yellow wig and a bonnet. His neck; was cinctured with s 
dirty clouted handkerchieC His coat was of coarse dark-coloured 
doth ; bis vest of Stirling tartan, much worn. A belted plaid wash* 
best garment. He had tartan hose, and Highland brogues tied with 
thongs, so much worn that they would scarcely stick upon his feet. 
His shirt, and be bad not another, was of the colour of saffron. Al- 
together, his outward man betrayed the extremity of privation and 
distress. Although previously informed that it was young Claaro* 
nald who was to be introduced to them, they instantly recognised the 
Prince in spite of bis disguise, and kneeled down involuntarily to do 
him homage. After they had provided a repast for him, which h§» 
long fast made him devour almost voraciously, they set their wits to 
work to renew his wardrobe, and they were not slow in 
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Scotland lang shall rue the day, 

She saw Culloden drench 'd and gory; 
The sword the bravest hearts may stay, 

But some will tell the mournful story. 
Amidst those hills that are mine ain, 

1 wander here a houseless stranger ; 
With nought to shield me from the rain, 

And every hour beset with danger. 

Howl on, ye winds, the hills are dark, 
There shrouded in a gloomy covering ; 

Then haste thee o'er the sea, my bark, 
For blood-hounds are around me hov'ring. 



tof e ea n this object. Hating teamed that « detachment of the Xing'! 
troops, commanded by Lotd Geoige Sackville, was ordered from Fort 
Augustas to Btrathglass, and knowing that It must paw at no great 
distance from their habitation, they lay in wait for It at a part of the 
toad suitable for their purpose. They first permitted the soldiers to 
pass and get out of sight, and then, attacking the servants with the 
liafliisga, they aeisad some portmanteaus, in which they found linens 
•fed every thing that the comfort of the Prince required. Charles 
remained with this predatory band about three weeks, during which 
they performed not only the duty of the most faithful body guards, 
bat acted as scouts, spies, and couriers, as circumstances demanded. 
From Fort Augustus, with which they held regular communications 
they brought all sorts of intelligence, collected among the Inhabi- 
tants, and even occasionally procured the newspapers of the day for 
«be Prince's perusal. The vigilance of the Government petioles, how. 
•ver, continued to be incessant ; one of these men was therefore dis- 
patched to Lochaber to endeavour to discover Lochiel, and to inform 
him of Charles's situation. This he effected, and by means of Cameron 
of Clones, who arranged a meeting with his Royal Highness, in a con- 
oealed hut at the head of Glencoicb,they afterwards Joined Lochiel and 
Other friends in Badenoch, though not without running a thousand 
deques, and suffering incredible hardships. When the faithful robbers 
oonsigned the Prince to the guardianship of Chines and his three sons, 
who accompanied him, Hugh Chisholm and the man who had gone as 
courier to Lochiel, were appointed to attend him for some time, 
till they should think him out of danger. The courier's name was 
Peter Grant. Chisholm b supposed to have been their chief. Ac- 
cording to Mr Chambers, this person while in Edinburgh, was visited 
by many persons from curiosity, gome of them gave him money, to 
mark their approval of his fortitude and honour, in resisting the vast 
allurement of £30,000 offered for the Prince's apprehension, dead or 
alive. Chisholm always refused his right hand to shake, agreeably to 
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O Scotland, Scotland, fare thee well, 
Farewell ye hills, I dare not tarry ; 

Let history's page my suffrings tell, 
Farewell Clanronald and Glengary. 



ROYAL CHARLIE. * 

The wind comes frae the land I love, 

It moves the flood fu' rarely ; 
Look for the lily on the lea, 

And look for royal Charlie. 

Ten thousand swords shall leave their sheaths, 

And smite fu' sharp and sairly ; 
And Gordon's might, and Erslane's pride, 

Shall live and die wi' Charlie. 



the ordinary custom of salutation, asslgntnf as a re—on, that be had 
got a shake of the Prince's hand, on parting with him, and was t£ 
solved never to give that hand to any man till he should meet with the 
Prince again. 

* Perhaps nothing affords a more decided proof of the enrhasiaitk 
devotion of the Scotch Jacobites, than the frequency with which we 
tind strong political sentiment pat into the months of the ladies, by 
many of oar song writers. But the propriety of the practice Is com* 
pletely justified by the fact of such political feeling having actually 
prevailed still more strongly among the women than the men, m 
1T45. It was remarked emphatically, by Lord President Forbes, 
that men's swords did less for the cause of Prince Charles than the 
tongues of his fair countrywomen. His Lordship was a shrewd man 
of the world ; and, as a zealous supporter of the existing Govern- 
ment, he justly feared the consequences of this petticoat influence 
more than all the other causes of excitement put together. In his 
official correspondence he repeatedly refers to it as a matter to be feared 
as well as regretted. It is difficult to account for the balance of zeal 
thus displayed by the female sex, unless we are to find a cause for it, 
in their having been less capable of appreciating the probable con- 
sequences. In their light and airy visions of futurity, nothing, of 
course, would arise but the splendour of returning royalty, and aQ 
the glittering advantages of Court honours and royal smiles. The 
men, on the other hand, had to calculate not only on success, bat 
defeat. They might, no doubt, acquire promotion and feme, and 
wealth and honour; but they had also to look to the chance of •*• 
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The sun shines out — wide smiles the sea, 

The lily blossoms rarely ; 
O yonder comes his gallant ship, 

Thrice welcome, royal Charlie ! 

" Yes, yon's a good and gallant ship, 

Wi' banners flaunting fairly ; 
But should it meet your darling Prince, 

'Twill feast the fish wi* Charlie." 

Wide rustled she with silks in state, 
And waved her white hand proudlie, 

And drew a bright sword from the sheath, 
And answered high and loudlie : — 

" I had three sons, and a good lord, 

Wha sold their lives fu' dearlie ; 
And wi 1 their dust I'd mingle mine, 

For love of gallant Charlie. 

It wad hae made a hale heart sair, 
To see our horsemen flying ; 
And my three bairns, and my good lord, 
Amang the dead and dying : 

" I snatched a banner — led them back — 
The white rose flourish'd rarely : 

The deed I did for royal James 
I'd do again for Charlie." 



feited lands, ruined families, and the fearful possibility of the hal- 
ter, the block, and the headsman** axe. As remarked bj Allan 
Cunnlnghame, the ladies of 1745 resembled Xause Headrigg, crying 
out, "Teetify with yowr hand* <u we teetify with ourtonguee, *nd they 
nriU never be abb to hart the Massed 'youth into captivity." This song 
comes from the lips of one of those resolute heroine*— probably of 
the family of Mar. 
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ODE ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 8TUABT, 

THE 20TH OF DECEMBER, 1746.* 

A while forget the scene of woe, 
Forbid awhile the tear to flow, 

The pitying sigh to rise ; 
Turn from the axe the thoughts away,f 
'Tis Charles that bids us crown the day, 

And end the night in joys. 

So, when black clouds and beating rain, 
With storms the face of nature stain, 

And all in gloom appears ; 
If Phoebus deigns a short-lived smile, 
The face of Nature charms awhile, 

Awhile the prospect clears : 

* The original manuscript of. this composition, which vat «aly 
published a few years ago, remained for three- fourth s of a eMtarj 
in the possession of a distinguished family in Sommersetahire, to 
whose Jacobite ancestor it bad been presented by its author, the 
Rev. Dr Isaacs, of Exeter. The care with which it was tins «rs» 
served as a literary relic, shews that the principles which it huiihslsi, 
and for which the west of England was notorious in 1715, warn not 
by any means extinct there in 1745. 

f This allusion denotes that the scaffold had recently eihftited 
the last scene of the tragedy which followed the government victory 
at Culloden. The massacre and devastation perpetrated by the 
Duke of Comber land in the Highlands, was not deemed punishment 
enough for the vanquished Jacobites. It waa thought necessary, 
also, to strike terror in the south as well as in the north ; and ac- 
cordingly, a long list of those who had been taken p ris oners, at 
who bad delivered themselves up, was made out for prosecution, 
under the statutes against High Treason. Several hundreds were 
arraigned at London, York, and Carlisle, and out of the numerous 
convictions obtained, about eighty suffered death by the hands of 
the executioner. All these unfortunate individuals are said to bait 
met their fate with heroic fortitude and resolution ; and some of 
them even gloried in their political martyrdom in such a manast 
as to astonish the beholders. With one exception also they continued 
to the last to justify the cause which had brought them to the scaffbki, 
praying for the exiled Royal Family, and particularly for Prince 
Charles, whom they represented as a pattern of excellency, rod iff lu 
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Come then, and whilst we largely pour 
Libations to the genial hour, 

That gave our hero birth ; 
Let us invoke the tuneful Nine, 
To sing a theme, like them, divine, 

To sing his race on earth ! 

How in his tender infant years, 
The guardian hand of heaven appears 

To watch its chosen care; 
Estranged from ev'ry foe to truth, 
Virtuous affliction form'd his youth, 

Instructive though severe. 



tied to mate the nation happy* ahould It ever have the good fortune 
to aaa him restored. 

Of all thoaa who mat death at this tragical period, tha Lords Kil- 
marnock, Balmarino, and Lovat, necessarily excited moat interest, as 
their trials were conducted with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
peculiar to the arraignment of Peers far the crime of High Treason. 
The Earl of Cromarty was tried at the same time, but his share in 
the Insurrection having been less conspicuous, he rec ei ved a pardon. 
Many exertions were made by the friends of the other noblemen, to 
obtain the same grace for them, but without effect. They according- 
ly prepared to meet their doom,— The 18th of August being fixed for 
the execution of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex went in procession, and conducted them from the 
Tower to the scaffold. On arriving within the area which sur- 
rounded It, they were conducted into separata apartments in a house 
fitted up for their reception, where their friends were admitted to see 
them. The walls were hung with black, as well as the passage lead- 
ing to the scaffold, which was surrounded with soldiers six deep. 
Lord Kilmarnock's rank giving him preced en c e , even in this scene 
of death, he was led out first ; but, before leaving the room, he took 
a tender farewell of those who attended him. When he stepped 
upon the scaffold he seemed to feel all the horror of his situation ; 
for he muttered in the ear of one of the attendant clergymen, 
M Home, this b terrible !*' Bis countenance also bore the stamp of 
deep melancholy, and conveyed to the spectators an Impression of the 
mingled feelings of resignation and despair, which occupied him 
within. His paUd complexion, and his care-worn, though still elegant 
fbrm, excited a strong and sympathetic interest lu the unhappy noble* 
man's fate, and many individuals, even at a distance, involuntarily 
burst into tears. After having stripped off his upper clothes, and 
band his neck, he gave a purse containing five guineas to the execu* 
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No sinful court its poison lent, 
An early bane bis life to taint, 

And blast bis young renown : 
His father's virtues fire bis heart — 
His father's sufferings truth impart, 

To form him for a throne. 

How, at an age, when pleasure's charms 
Allure the stripling to her arms, 

He formed the great design, 
To assert his injured father's cause, 
Restore his suffering country's laws, 

And prove his right divine. 



tioner, and mentioned in what manner be would give (he signal te 
the descent of the axe. He then went forward, and knelt upon a black 
cushion which was placed for the purpose before the block. It was 
found neeessar y, however, farther to adjust his garments, to as to 
prevent any impediment to the fetal stroke, and he again rase tor 
that purpose. This being done, he knelt down again, and having 
uttered a silent but fervent prayer, as appeared from the motion of 
his hands, he gave the signal, and his bead was instantly severea" 
from his body. 

The under sheriff now went and intimated to the other nobfe vie* 
tim, that his time was also come, and accordingly, Balmerino bntas* 
d lately made his appearance on the fatal stage. Very diflkreat, 
however, was the impression made by his demeanour on the spec* 
tators. Kilmarnock, in his despondency bad recanted his political 
principles, In the hope of pardon, and his dignity and for ti tude 
seemed to have given way altogether under the dread of death. 
Balmerino, on the other hand, had from first to last adhered to bis 
political creed. At the same time, he m«intatn»H throogboat 
the utmost serenity of temper, and had even the philosophy or 
indifference to Jest occasionally on the subject of his misfor- 
tunes. The firm step, therefore, with which he strode the scat 
fold, his undaunted look, and his bold bluff figure, but above 
all, his dress, which was the same regimental suit of blue turned ap 
with red, which he had worn during the campaign, excited the admi- 
ration of the crowd, rather than their pity, and made them regard 
him almost as a being of a superior order. In undressing hlntr 1 ^ 
and preparing for the stroke of the executioner, he exhibited at 
much coolness as if he bad been only going to lie down to sleep. 
Having put on a flannel vest, which had been made on purpose, and 
a tartan cap, to denote that he died a true Scot, he stepped up to tbs 
block, which he called his pillow of rut, and kneeling down, went 
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How, when on Scotia's beach he stood, 
The wondering throng around him crowd, 

To bend the obedient knee ; 
Then, thinking on their country chain'd, 
They wept at worth so long detain'd 

By Fate's severe decree. 

How, when he moved, in sweet amaze, 
All ranks in transport on him gaze, 

E'en grief forgets to pine ; 
The wisest sage, or chastest fair, 
Applaud his sense, or praise his air, 

Thus form'd with grace divine. 



through a sort at rehearsal of the fatal ceremony, for the instruction 
of the executioner ; ahewing how be would give the signal for the 
blow, by dropping hit arm*. This being over, he returned to hi» 
Mends, who were standing at another part of the scaffold, and hav- 
ing taken a tender farewell of them, he looked round upon the 
crowd, and said, " I am afraid there are some who may think my 
behaviour bold;** but, continued he, addressing a gentleman near 
him,*" remember, sir, what I tell you ; it arises from a confidence in 
God,' and a clear conscience.** At this moment, he observed the 
executioner standing with the axe, and going up to him, be toek 
the fatal weapon into his own hand and felt its edge. On returning 
it, he allowed the man where to strike his neck, and hoped that he 
would do it with resolution and vigour j u for in that, my friend,** 
added he, " will consist your mercy.** With a placid or rather 
thee i fill ex pr essi on of countenance, he then knelt down at the 
block, and having uttered the following words :— " O Lord, reward 
my friends, forgive my enemies, bless the Prince and the Duke, and 
receive my soul ;** be dropped his arms for the blow. Unfortunately 
the suddenness with which the signal was thus given, prevented the 
executioner from taking deliberate aim, and the axe, instead of going 
through the neck, bit its victim between die shoulders. The an. 
happy nobleman turned his head half round, and gnashed his teeth 
either with rage or pain, while his eyeballs glared dreadfully around. 
A second stroke, however, taken with surer aim, went through two. 
thirds of the neck, and death immediately followed, for the body fell 
away from the block. A third blow entirely severed the bead, and 
the tragedy was completed. 

Old Lord Lovat having been reserved by G o ver n ment as the last 
victim of political vengeance, his trial did not take place till some 
nym»h« xfler the execution of the other noblemen. It was expected 
that on account of his great age he would have been pardoned, or at 
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How great in all the soldier's art, 
With judgment calm, with fire of heart, 

He bade the battle glow : 
Yet greater on the conquered plain, 
He felt each wounded captive's pain, 

More like a Mend than foe. 

By good unmoved, in ills resign'd, 

No change of fortune changed his mind, 

Tenacious of its aim ; 
In vain the gales propitious blew, 
Affliction's dart as vainly flew, 

His mind was still the same. 

Check'd in his glory's full career, 
He felt no weak desponding fear, 

Amidst distresses great ; 
By every want and danger prest, 
No care perplex'd his manly breast, 

But for his country's rate. 



least respited, till a natural death had "■p^m i Vwl th« H">f of** 
executioner. But the men in power were too vindictive toads** tht 
plea of gray halri, or even infirmity of body, as an apology far tresses 
on this occasion, and, accordingly, the aged Lord was consigned tern* 
scaffold like the rest. When he mounted the steps he was so stalls 
as to require two persons to assist him up. But ho nhlMsul tat nun 
philosophical indifference as to his rate. He felt the edge of the as*, 
and e xpr ess e d himself satisfied whh Its s haipu ao s . He then catted a» 
executioner, gave him ten guineas, and told him to do Ids duty ws» 
firmness and accuracy, adding that he would be very angry with hut, 
if he should hack and mangle his shoulders. With cool rtrUlmnti'" 
he laid his head upon the block:, which fortunately was severed at s 
tingle blow. The age and infirmities of this old rfiW*»fa» j 
cited the sympathy of the spectators ; for he waa generally 1 

be the most equivocal politician of his time. Indeed, his i 

during a long life had been marked by singular duplicity, and those* 
he possessed considerable talents, they were never exerted in the pet- 
lie service, so as to atone for his utter destitution of moral worth. 
In politics he was, from his earliest years, a thorough bred dfcdsfc 
of Macbiavel, and even on his trial he betrayed the same prhsapamiv 
heexerted himself to baffle his enemies, with ail the " ' 
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For oh ! the woes by Britain felt, 
Had not atoned for Britain's guilt,' 

So will'd offended heaven ; 
That yet awhile the usurping hand, 
With iron rod should rule the land, 

The rod for vengeance given. 

But in its vengeance heaven is just, 
And soon Britannia from the dust 

Shall rear her head again ; 
Soon shall give way the usurping chain, 
And peace and plenty once again 

Proclaim a Stuart's reign. 

What joys for happy Britain wait, 

When Charles shall rule the British State, 

Her sullied fame restore ; 
When in full tide of transport tost, 
E'en memory of her wrongs be lost, 

Nor Brunswick heard of more. 

The nations round with wondering eyes 
Shall see Britannia awful rise, 

As she was wont of yore. 
And when she holds the balanced scale, 
Oppression shall no more prevail, 

But fly her happy shore. 



and chicanery which had marked his conduct at other periods of hit 
1Mb. The a psao h which he made in hk defence was sp ec i o u s la argu- 
ment, and eloquent in expression ; hot he fbnnd it impoaathle to get 
over the ev i dence of hit own letters, prodnced by Murray of "rough, 
las, whtoh had been written to the called family, and in particular to 
tlMyeang Chevalier, promising them his assistance, and negotiating 
Mtnesametime tteefevelkmofblsfiunilytoa Dukedom. Though 
ado«Med>eierMia^toth«ls«t,andiio^iHis«»sdln«b«asdttud^ 
through life to make every thing subservient to biiovm purposes, he 
vainly wished to have it believed that he died a patriot ; and, as if 
<mimunoonsctousoftiieophik»wbichU)eworklen«Bnainedofhlm, 
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Corruption, vice, on every band. 
No more shall lord it o'er the land. 

With their Protector fled : 
Old English virtues in their place, 
With all their hospitable race, 

Shall rear their decent head. 

In peaceful shades the happy swain, 
With open heart and honest strain, 

Shall hail his long-wiflh'd Lord, 
Nor find a tale so fit to move 
His listening fair one's heart to love, 

As that of Charles restored. 

Though distant, let the prospect charm, 
And every gallant bosom warm, 

Forbear each tear and sigh ! 
Turn from the one the thought away 
'Tis Charles that bids us crown the day, 

And end the night in joy. 



JEMMY DAW80N. • 

Come, listen to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts, and lovers dear ; 

Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 
Nor need you blush to shed a tear. 

while he laid his head upon the block, he uttered Horace** cekbrat* 
ed sentiment, "Dulce d decorum est pro patria mori /• 

* This ballad is commemorative of the melancholy —*A peculiarly 
hard fate of a youthful victim who was sacrificed to the ha rsh and 
unrelenting policy of the Government, at the period of its triumph 
in 1746. He was the son of a gentleman of Lancashire of the uaav 
of Dawson, and, while pursuing his studies at Cambridge, he heaad 
the news of the insurrection in Scotland, and the prog, nisi of tie 
insurgents. At that moment he had committed some youthful ex- 
cesses, which induced him to run away from his College, and either 
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And thou, dear Kitty, peerless maid, 

Do thou a pensive ear incline : 
For thou canst weep at ev*ry woe, 

And pity ev'ry plaint — but mine. 

from caprice or enflraiham, he piuuuudod to die north and Joined 
the Prince'* army, which had jest entered England. He was made an 
officer In Colonel Townly»s Manchester regiment, and afterwards sur- 
rendered with It at Carlisle. Eighteen ef that corps were the tint 
victims selected te trial, and among these was young Dawson. 
They were ail found guilty, and nine were ordered for immediate 
execution, as having been moat actively and conspicuously guilty. 
K—iwh>gtnn Common was the place appointed for the last scene of 
weir punishment, and, as the spectacle was to be at te nded with all 
the horrid barbarities inflicted by the British law of Treason, a 
vast mob from London and the surrounding country assembled to 
witness it. The prisoners beheld the gallows, the block, and the 
fire, Into which their hearts were to be thrown, without any dis- 
may, and seemed to brave their fate on the scaffold with the sanw 
courage that had pro m pt e d them formerly to risque their lives in 
the field of battle. They also justified their principles to the last ; 
for, with the ropes about their necks, they delivered written declara- 
tions to the sheriff that they died In a just cause, that they did not 
repent of what they had done, and that they doubted not but their 
deaths would be afterwards avenged. After being s u sp en d ed finr 
three minutes from the gallows, their bodies were stripped naked and 
oat down, in order te undergo the operation of beheading and em- 
bowelllng. Colonel Townly was the first that was laid upon th« 
block, but the executioner observing the body to retain some signs 
of Ufa, he struck it violently on the breast, for the humane purpose 
of rendering it quite Insensible to the remaining part of the punish- 
ment. This not having the desired effect, he cot the unfortunate 
gentleman's throat. The shocking c e i e uxmy of taking out the 
heart and throwing the bowels into the fire, was then gone through, 
after which the head was sep a r a ted from the body with a cleaver, 
and both were put tato a coffin. The rest of the bodies were thus 
treated In sni nation ; and on throwing the last heart into the Are, 
which was that of young Dawson, the executioner cried, " God 
save King George !** and the s pec tat or s responded with a shout. Al- 
though the rabble had hooted the unhappy gentlemen on the passage 
to and from their trials, it was r e mark e d that at the execution their 
fate excited considerable pity, mingled with admiration of their cou- 
rage. Two circumstances contributed to Increase the public sym- 
pathy on this occasion, and caused it to be more generally e x pr ess e d . 
The first was, the appearance at the place of execution of * 
youthful brother of one of the culprits of the name of Dea c o n , him- 
self a culprit, and under sentence of death foe the same crime ; but 
who had been permitted to attend this last scene of his brother's litV, 
in a coach along with a guard. The other was the fact of a young 

E e 
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Young Dawson was a gallant boy, 
A brighter never trode the plain ; 

And well he lov'd one charming maid, 
And dearly was he lov'd again. 

One tender maid, she lov'd him dear, 
Of gentle blood the damsel came ; 

And faultless was her beauteous form, 
And spotless was her virgin fame. 

But curse on party's hateful strife, 
That led the favoured Youth astray ; 

The day the rebel clans appear'd, — 
O had he never seen that day ! 

Their colours and their sash he wore, 
And in the fatal dress was found ; 

And now he must that death endure, 

Which gives the brave their keenest wound. 

and beautiful female, to whom Mr Dawson had been betrothed, 
actually attending to witness his execution, as commemorated in At 
ballad. This singular fact is narrated, as follows, In most of uw 
Journals of that period :— 

" A young lady, of a good family and handsome fortune, had fer 
some time extremely lored, and been equally beloved by Mr Jam 
Dawson, one of those unfortunate gentlemen who suffered at lev 
sington Common for high treason; and had he been acquitted, or, 
after condemnation, found the royal mercy, the day of his enlargemeat 
was to hare been that of their marriage. 

" Not all the persuasions of her kindred, conld prevent her ftan 

going to the place of execution ;— she was determined to aee the last 

of a person so dear to her ; and, accordingly, followed the sledges in 

a hackney-coach, accompanied by a gentleman nearly related to ber, 

and one female friend. — She got near enough to see the fire kindled 

which was to consume that heart she knew was so much devoted to 

her, and all the other dreadful preparations for his fate, without beJaf 

guilty of any of (hose extravagancies her friends had apprehended. 

But when ail was over, and that she found he was no more, she dr«v 

her head back into the coach, and, crying out, My dear, EJbttamtktt, 

—I follow thee ; Srveet Jesus, receive both our souls together, fell on the 

neck of her companion, and expired in the very moment she «u 

speaking. 
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How pale was then his true-love's cheeks, 
When Jemmy's sentence reach'd her ear ! 

For never yet did Alpine snows, 
So pale, or yet so chill, appear. 

With falfring voice, she weeping said, 
" Oh, Dawson ! monarch of my heart, 

Think not thy death shall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 

" Yet might sweet mercy find a place, 
And bring reMef to Jemmy's woes ; 

O, George ! without a prayer for thee, 
My orisons would never close. 



c< 



The gracious prince that gave him life, 
Would crown a never-dying flame ; 
And every tender babe I bore 

Should learn to lisp the giver's name. 

" But though he should be dragg'd in scorn 

To yonder ignominious tree, 
He shall not want one constant friend 

To share the cruel fates' decree." 

O, then her mourning coach was call'd ; 

The sledge mov'd slowly on before ; 
Though borne in a triumphal car, 

She had not lov'd her fav'rite more. 

She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 

The terrible behests of law ; 
And the last scene of Jemmy's woes 

With calm and steadfast eyes she saw. 

" That exoew of grief, which the force of her resolution bad kept 
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Jistorted was that blooming face 

Which she had fondly lov'd so long ; 
And stifled was that tuneful breath 
Which in her praise had sweetly sung. 

Ah ! severed was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly clotM ; 

And mangled was that beauteous breast, 
On which her love-sick head repos'd. 

And ravish'd was that constant heart 

She did to ev'ry heart prefer ; 
For though it could its long forget, 

'Twas true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames, 

She bore this constant heart to see ; 

But when 'twas moulder'd into dust, 
" Yet, yet," she cried, " I follow thee. 

" My death, my death alone can show 
The pure, the lasting love I bore ; 

Accept, O Heaven ! of woes like ours. 
And let us, let us weep no more," 

The dismal scene was o'er, and past, 
The lover's mournful hearse retir'd ; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And sighing forth his name — ezpir'd ! 

Though justice ever must prevail, 
The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 

For seldom shall she hear a tale, 
So sad, so tender, yet so true. 

smothered within her breast, it is thought, put a stop 
motion, and suffocated, at once, all the animal spirit*." 
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O WAD YE KEN WHARE 8HE COMES FRAE.* 

O wad ye ken whare she comes fine, 

Her name was in the north, man, 
But och, wae*s me, she was sae puir, 

She had to cross the Forth, man. 
She didiia like their boats ava, 

She came by Stirling brig, man ; 
And now she's singing her ain sang, 

Amang the Lawland Whig, man. 

Although hersel be auld and gray, 

She was a sodger ance, man, 
When Struan rais'd her clans sae bauld, 

For justice and her Prince, man. 
Hersel she had a gude claymore, 

She us'd it wi' gude will, man, — 
Some English lads could witness that, 

If they had liv'd to tell, man, 

Hersel she fought at Falkirk muir, 

She fought at Prestonpans, man, 
Where the English loons 'M ne'er forget 

Their meeting wi' the clans, man. 
O had the Lowlands join'd us then — 

Had they but been the thing, man, 
Hersel had been a Highland laird, 

And Charlie been her king, man. 



• In this production, which i» not without spirit and humour, the 
principal events of Prince Charles' expedition are characterised in a 
strain of genuine popular feeling, as well as expression. Its author, 
however, has adopted the vulgar Highland prejudice as to Lord George 
Murray's supposed treachery. The fourth stanza evidently refers to 
that now exploded notion. Lord George did all that a brave and 
skilful commander could, under the peculiar and unexpected circum- 
stances which occurred at the battle of Culloden. 
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But ah, wae's me ! the Highland sword, 

The Highland heart ahint it, 
Could na ward aff the traitor's blow, 

Our fate ye could na stint it : 
Selt by a loon we thought was true, 

By ane we thought our ain, man, 
Our country's freedom got a fa', 

Nae mair to rise again, man. 

Ochon ! ochon ! the fatal day, 

The day o' dark despair, man ; 
Aye when her ainsel thinks upon't, 

It maks her heart right sair, man : 
The flower o' a' the Highland clans — 

The like we'll never see, man — 
Lay streekit in their bluidie plaids, 

Cauld on Culloden lee, man. 

O, is there ane amang ye a', 

Ae lad o' Scottish name, man, 
Wha'll say 'twas wrang your fathers did, 

Or that they were to blame, man ; 
To fight for puir auld Scotland's rights, 

To bring her back her ain, man. 
O were the deed to do the day, 

She'd do it o'er again, man. 

But ah, wae's me ! the time is past, 

The day's for ever gane, man, 
And gane's the Prince she lo'ed sae weel- 

The chieftains match'd by nane, man. 
Yet o'er their graves she'll drap a tear, 

She cares na wha observe it, 
And wish they'd gat a better fate, 

For weel they did deserve it. 
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Yet aye she has her country yet ; 

An inch she'll never yield o't ; 
And tho' her arm be auld and stiff, 

Her sword she weel can wield it : 
And should the French but e'er come here, 

O, gin she meet them fairly, 
She'll mak the rascals rue the day 

They cheated her puir Charlie. 



THE EMIGRANT.* 

May morning had shed her streamers on high, 
O'er Canada, opening all pale on the sky! 
Still dazzling and white was the robe that she 
wore, [shore. 

Except where the mountain wave lash'd on the 

Far heaved the young sun, like a lamp on the 
wave, [cave, 

And loud screamed the gull o'er his foam-beaten 

When an old lyart swain on a head-land stood 
high, [eye. 

With the staff in his hand, and the tear in his 

* The feelings of thaw exiles, who for jean hopelessly lingered In 
foreign lands after 1746, are well pourtrayed in this poem. The 
severities of Government during the suppression of the insurrection, 
compelled vast numbers to seek for safety abroad. Those who escaped 
to Prance were chiefly of the better ranks, and they were consoled 
for the lost of their property and the ruin of their families, by escaping 
a tragical death on the scaffbld, and by experiencing both the protec- 
tion and humanity of the French Government. A sum was set apart 
for their subsistence, and most of them received an annual pension 
out of it. To the eternal disgrace of the Dutch Government, however, 
it yielded to a requisition from the English resident in Holland, to 
deliver up twenty Scotsmen who had emigrated thither. One of 
them only was so unfortunate as to be arrested. The others fled, and 
escaped into other countries. Nothing proves so strongly the perse- 
vering vengeance of the British Cabinet against the unhappy fugitives 
as the fact that at the distance of thirteen years, the Chevalier John. 



m sweet in my own native valley to 

.'ace wan a friend's, and each house 



uise the dun deer o'er the 

w forced from my home and my 1 

halls away, 
son of the stranger has made them a 
My family and friends to extremity diivt 
'Inn leading for life both with earth and 
heaven. 

" Uy country," they said, — "but they told 
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blue, 
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Who ever were ready the broad « word to draw, 
In defence of her honour, her freedom, and law. 

" We stood by our Stuart, till one fatal blow 
Loosed ruin triumphant, and valour laid low ; 
The lords whom we trusted, and lived but to 

please, 
Then turned us adrift to the storms and the seas. 

" O gratitude ! where didst thou linger the while ? 
What region afar is illumed with thy smile? 
That orb of the sky for a home will I crave, 
When yon sun rises red on the Emigrant's grave ! 



HIGHLAND HARRY. 4 

My Harry was a gallant gay, 

Fu' stately strode he o'er the plain ; 

But now he's banish'd far away, 
I'll never see him back again. 
O for him back again ! 

for him back again ! 

1 wad gie a' Knockhaspie's land 
For Highland Harry back again. 

When a* the lave gang to their bed, 
I wander dowie up the glen, 

And set me down and greet my fill 
For Highland Harry back again. 
O for him back again, &c. 



" T1m flnt three verses of this gong vera altered by Burnt from 
the olden original, which vat always exceedingly popular, both on 
account of the air and the sentiment. The other tvo Tenet vere 
afterwards added by Sutherland. 

F f 
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O were some villains hangit high, 
And ilka body had their ain ; 

Then I wad see the joyfu' sight 
Of Highland Harry back again. 
O for him back again, &c. 

Sad was the day, and sad the hour, 
He left me in his native plain, 

And rush'd his injur'd prince to join ; 
But, oh ! he ne'er came back again ! 
O for him back again, &c 

Strong was my Harry's arm in fight, 
Unmatch'd on a' Culloden plain ; 

But vengeance has put down the right, 
I'll never see him back again ! 
O for him back again, &c. 



THE BONNY MOORHEN.* 

My bonny moorhen, my bonny moorhen, 
Up in the gray hill, down in the glen ; 
It's when ye gang butt the house, when y» 

ben, 
Aye drink a health to my bonny moorh 
My bonny moorhen's gane over the mai 
And it will be simmer ere she come ag> 
But when she comes back again, sot 
Joy be wi' thee, my bonny moorhen ! [w 

My bonny moorhen has feathers anew 
She's a' fine colours, but nane o' them 

* The enigmatical mode of expressing the sentirnen 
denotes it to hare reference to one or other of the per 
rebellion, but whether in 1715, or 1745, Is doubtful. 
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She's red, and she's white, and she's green, and 

she's gray ; 
My bonny moorhen, come hither away : 
Come up by Glenduich, and down by Glendee. 
And round by Kinclaven, and hither to me ; 
For Ronald and Donald are out on the fen, 
To break the wing o' my bonny moorhen. 



YOUNG AIRLY.* 

It was upon a day, anf) a bonny simmer day, 

When the flowers were blooming rarely, 
That there fell out a great dispute 

Between Argyle and Airly. 
Argyle has rais'd an hundred men, 

An hundred men and mairly ; 
And he's away down by the back o' Dunkel', 

To plunder the bonny house o' Airly. 



an supposed to allude to those in the tartans of the Clan Stuart. 
The original air bean the same name aa the long. 

• This Ballad, as well aa another In Page 13 of the present volume, 
has, it would appear, been altered occasionally to suit the different 
epochs in the history of the Jacobite cause. According to the Bttrick 
Shepherd, both compositions are much older than the events of 17 15 
or 1745. In a note to the other ballad, we hare explained the his- 
torleal net in which it originated. Why either the one or the other 
have been referred to the era of 1745, may be owing to the cir- 
cumstance of the lady of young Ogilvie of Airly, a J ohn s t o ne of 
Westerhall, having accompanied him through most of the vicissitudes 
of Prince Charles's career ; marching with the Highland army into 
England, and remaining with it during the whole period of the retreat 
from Derby to Culloden. The lore of this lady for her husband, and 
her attachment to the hoase of Stuart, are yet the theme of story and 
tradition in that part of the country when his property lay. The 
alleged burning of Airly in- 1746, is said to be only a piece of gra- 
tuitous poetical mischief. The lady Ogilvie and her children of that 
day, did not suffer by fire, however hardly they may have been 
dealt with in other respects. Argyll's destruction of this Castle took 
place a century before, aa explained in the previous note above re- 
ferred to. 
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" But if my glide Lord were here this night, 

As he's awa' wi' Charlie, 
The great Argyle and a' his men 

Durstna plunder the bonny house o' Airly. 
Were my gude Lord but here this day, 

As he's awa* wi' Charlie, 
The dearest blood o' a' thy kin 

Wad sloken the lowe o' Airly. 



THE BEE HIVE.* 

There was an old woman that had a bee hive, 
And three master bees about it did strive ; 
And to each master bee she did give a name. 
It was for to conquer each other they came. 
With a fal de ral, &c. 

There was one they called Geordie, and one 
they called Fed,f [head ? 

The third they called Jamie ; pray who was the 
Jamie and Geordie together did strive 
Who should be the master bee of the bee hive. 
With a fal de ral, &c 

Says Geordie to Jamie, " I'd have you forbear, 
From ent'ring my hive ; if you do, I declare, 
My bees in abundance about you shall fly, 
And if they do catch you, you surely shall die." 
With a fal de ral, &c. 



* The Bee JKet has little merit in point of composition, and still 
leaf m an allegory. It b only inserted here as a farther specimen 
of the tvayt ami *mom> bj which the JaeaMft spirit was kept alive 
among the people. 

f Fed, the Jacobite abbreviation of the name of Frederick, Prinee 
of Wales, son of George II. 
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Says Jamie to Geordie, ** 'T was very well known, 
Before you came hither the hire was my own, 
And I will fight for it as tang's I can stand, 
For I've full forty thousand brave bees at 
With a fal de ral, &c [command. 

*' But you've clipped all their wings, and short 

all their backs: 
Their stings they hing down with a devilish relax; 
But the summer will come and restore the green 

plain, [again." 

And something may hap that will rouse them 
With a fal de ral, &c 

Then bee Geordie said, " Sir, I'd have yon 

begone 

Abroad with your hive, for 'tis very well known, 

Yours is not true honey, nor gathered at noon, 

But sucked up abroad by the light of the moon." 

With a fal de ral, &c 

" Thou vulgar marsh bee," then said Jamie again, 
" For the hive have my fathers long travelled 

in pain ; [owns, 

And the whole world knows, and the old woman 
That mine is The Bee Hive, but thine are 

The Drones." 

With a fal de ral, &c 



THE CURSE8.* 

Scotland and England must be now 
United in a nation, 

" This u a bitter explosion of Jacobite fbry, and vat probably 
Written immediately after the pawing of the Act of Union. The 
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And we must all perjure and vow, 

And take the abjuration. 
The Stuarts' ancient freeborn race, 

Now we must all give over ; 
And we must take into their place 

The bastards of Hanover. 

Curs'd be the Papists who withdrew 

The king to their persuasion : 
Curs'd be that covenanting crew, 

Who gave the first occasion. 
Curs'd be the wretch who seiz'd the throne, 

And marr'd our constitution ; 
And curs'd be they who helped on 

That wicked revolution. 

Curs'd be those traiterous traitors who, 

By their perfidious knavery^ 
Have brought our nation now into 

An everlasting slavery. 
Curs'd be the Parliament, that day, 

Who gave their confirmation ; 
And curs'd be every whining Whig, 

For they have damn'd the nation. 



THE EXILE'S LAMENT.* 

Faae the friends and land I love, 
Driven by fortune's felly spite ; 



sentiments, however, wen applicable to all the periods of insurrec- 
tion and excitement; of course, as a song, it was contantly in 
use and highljfopolar. The Union was a deadly blow to the cause 
of the Stuarts, and hence the soreness betrayed on account of that 
event by their followers. 

• This and the Song immediately following are old compositions, 
but they were popular even till the extinction of the Stuart family. 
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Frae my best belov'd I rove, 
Never mair to taste delight : 

Never mair maun hope to find 
Ease frae toil, relief frae care. 

When remembrance racks the mind, 
Pleasure but unveils despair. 

Brightest climes shall mirk appear, 

Desert ilka blooming shore, 
Till the fates, nae mair severe, 

Friendship, love, and peace restore ; 
Till revenge, wi* laurelPd head, 

Bring our banish'd hame again, 
And ilka loyal bonny lad 

Cross the seas and win his ain. 



THE JACOBITE'S FLEDGE.* 

Here's a health to them that's away, 

Here's a health to them that's away, 
Here's a health to him that was here yestreen, 

But durstna bide till day. 

O wha winna drink it dry ? 

O wha winna drink it dry ? 
Wha winna drink to the lad that's gane, 

Is nane o' our company. 



The first it taken from Johnson's museum ; both the words and air 
are affectingly simple. The second was procured by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, from a set of old manuscript songs belonging to the Honour- 
able Mist Hollo. 

* Allan Ramsay altered the original of this Fragment into a 
love song, for the sake of preserving the old chorus. He took the same 
liberty with many more of our Jacobite productions; but wt 
must find an apology for the bad taste of such management in the 
peculiar circumstances of the times. To have published any of the 
Jacobite songs at that period, in their original state, would haws bran 
tantamount to putting bis neck into a halter. 
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Let him be swung on a tree, 

Let him be swung on a tree ; 
Wha winna drink to the lad that's gane, 

Can ne'er be the man for me. 

It's good to be merry and wise, 

It's good to be honest and true, 
It's good to be aff wi' the auld king, 

Afore we be on wi' the new. 



TRUE BLUE. # 

I hope there's no soul 

Met over this bowl, 
But means honest ends to pursue : 

With the voice and the heart 

Let us never depart 
From the faith of an honest true blue, true blue, 
From the faith of an honest true blue. 

For our country and friends, 

Let us damn private ends, 
And keep our old virtue in view ; 

Stand clear of the tribe 

That address with a bribe, 
For honesty's ever true blue, &c. 

Of the politic knave, 

Who strives to enslave, 
Whose schemes the whole nation may rue ; 

Of pension and place, 

That curse and disgrace, 
Stand clear, and be ever true blue, &c 

* Hogg If at a lots to determine whether this be • Jacobite or a 
Whig song. The ehoma would denote it one of the latter, but the 
general strain of the sentiment and expression partakes more of the 
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O thou great hero, true heir to the crown, 
The world in amazement admires thy renown : 
Thy princely deportment sets forth thy great 

praise, 
In trophies more lasting than ages can raise. 

Thy valour in war, thy conduct in peace, [cease. 
Shall he sung and admir'd when division shall 
Thy foes in confusion shall yield to thy sway, 
And those that now rule shall be glad to obey. 

May the heavens protect him, and his person 
rescue [crew ; 

From the plots and the snares of the dangerous 

May they still crown his arms with triumph in 
fight, 

And restore him again to the crown that's his 
right. 

Then George and his breed shall be banish'd 

our land, 
To his paltry Hanover and German command ; 
Then freedom and peace shall return to our shore, 
And Britons be bless'd with a Stuart once more. 



flora's lament.* 

Sweet is the rose that's budding on yon thorn, 
Down in yon valley sae cheery. 



compositions la that Um the Shepherd aamts are far too little 
celebrated. 

* All the aongtwritan who have associated the Prince and Flora 
Macdonald In their compositions, for the take of effect, err mostegre. 
gtously as to (acta. This Song is as outrageously wrong in that respect 
aa any of them ; and the reader has only to recur to some of the 
previous notes in this volume, to discover the extreme Uoense which 
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But sweeter the flower that does my boeom adorn, 
And springs from the breast of my dearie. 

The lav'rock may whistle and sing o'er the let* 
Wi' a' its sweet strains sae rarely ; 

But when will they bring such joys to me, 
As the voice of my ain handsome Charlie. 

The tears stole gently down frae my een, 

Nae danger on earth then could fear me ; 
My throbbing heart beat, and I heaved a sigh, 

When the lad that I loved was near me. 
Fu' trig wi' his bonnet, sae bonny and blue, 

And his tartan dress sae rarely ; 
A heart that was leal, and to me ever true, 

Was aye in the breast o' my Charlie. 



His long-quartered shoon, and his buckles 
clear, 

On his shoulder was knotted his plaidie : 
Naething on earth was to me half sae dear, 

As the sight o' my ain Highland laddie. 
Red were his cheeks, and flaxen his hair, 

Hanging down on his shoulders sae rarely; 
A blink o' his e'e, wi' a smile, banish'd care, 

Sae handsome and neat was my Charlie. 

My Charlie, ochon ! was the flow'r o' them a'; 

For the loss of my mate I am eerie ; 
For when that the pibroch began for to blaw, 

'Twas then that I quite lost my dearie. 
O, wae's me, alas ! wi' their slaughter and war, 

'Twas then that he gaed awa' fairly; 
And broad is the sea that parts me afar 

Frae love and my ain handsome Charlie. 

the author bat bars warned. Flonft Lament, we beUave, is 
and obrlooslj not in the vary best taste. 
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Ance my saft hours wi* pleasure were blest, 

But now they are dull and eerie ; 
And when on slumber's soft pillow I rest, 

I behold the sweet shade o' my dearie. 
But as long as I live, and as long as I breathe, 

I will sing o' his memory dearly, 
Till love is united in the cold arms of death, 

Poor Flora shall mourn for her Charlie. 



MY LADDIE.* 

My laddie can fight, my laddie can sing, 
He's fierce as the north wind, and soft as the 

spring, 
His soul was design'd for no less than a king, 

Such greatness shines in my dear laddie. 
With soft down of thistles I'll make him a bed, 
With lilies and roses I'll pillow his head, 
And with my tun'd harp I will gently lead 

To sweet and soft slumbers my laddie. 

Let thunderbolts rattle on mountains of snow, 
And hurricanes over cold Caucasus blow; 
Let care be confin'd to the regions below, 

Since I have got home my dear laddie. 
Let Sol curb his coursers, and stretch out the 

day, 
That time may not hinder carousing and play ; 
And whilst we are hearty be every thing gay 

Upon the birth-day of my laddie. 

» This appem to have bsen a birth-day song, In honour of Prlnee 
Charles, and would seem to DAT* been written about the time of hb 
arrival In Scotland. Both the sentiment and the expression are 
poetical, and In Its general strain it rites above the common ran of 
those merely loyal effusions which the Jacobite muse of that particular 
period so profusely and aealotuly discharged. Hogg says he got it 
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He from the fiur forest has driven the deer, 
And broke the curs'd antler the creature did 



That tore up the bonniest flowers of the year, 

That bloom'd on the hills of my laddie. 
Unlock all my cellars, and deal oat my wine, 
Let brave Britons toast it till their noses ihine, 
And a curse on each face that would seen to 
decline 
To drink a good health to my laddie. 



WHEN BOTAL CHABIX8.* 

When royal Charles, by Heaven's command, 
Arriv'd in Scotland's noble plain, 
Arriv'd in Scotland's noble plain, 

Thus spoke the warrior, the warrior of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain : 

Go on, brave youth, go combat and succeed, 

For thou shalt conquer — 'tis decreed. 



oat of Mr Scott* manuscript collection, am 

with another copy which be (band in yoang Dalgnfeet collrrtino. 

« Notwithstanding the disastrous terafciarfcm of Prince Charkv 
expedition in 1746, the Jacobite muse d es p u ii e d not of the caw ef 
hi* family, nor ceased to hope, as frprn a ul in this effusion of toyiHt 
and zeal, that the time was not far distant, when be should once 
more 

" Retnrn triumphant o*er bis foes, 
And ruling Britain, end their woes." 

The reception which Charles met with at the Court of France 
after effecting hi* escape, and the liberality of the French govern- 
ment in protecting the exiles who followed in his train, afforded, 
among other circumstances, a strong ground for indulging in sscb 
hope*. No sooner was it understood at Versailles that His Bxnsl 
Highness had landed at a French port, than the Castle of St. Aathaiw 
wa* prepared for bis reception ; and a cavalcade of joung 
men was appointed to meet and congratulate him on bis safe i 
The fame of his exploits in Scotland had already preceded him, an* 
on the Court as well as on the French people, bad mask 
impression as rendered him every where an object of int 
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At Falkirk's fam'd victorious field, 
Where Hawley, proud, was forc'd to yield, 
Where Hawley, proud, was forc'd to yield, 

curiosity. Whan he arrived at Versailles, the King was attending 
a Council of his Ministers, bat his Majesty instantly rose and went 
oat to welcome him. " My dearest Prince," said he, tenderly em- 
; him, " I thank Heaven for that seeing yon returned in safety, 
' so aaany fatigues and dangers ; you haw proved yourself pos- 
of all the qualities of the heroes and philosophers of antiquity, 
[ I hope you will one day receive the reward of such extraordinary 
After spending some time in further conversation with the 
Mag, Charles passed to the apartment of the Queen, who received 
Mm wkh the same demonstrations of respect and affection. And 
whan he was about to withdraw from the palace, the whole court 
c rowde d around biro to express their admiration of his heroic enter* 
arias, and the satisfaction with which they «aw him once more in 
Franoe. Every where did he receive similar testimonies of con- 
g ratu lation and esteem, and this gallant nation, so prone to admire 
whatever is great, enterprising, and heroic in the actions af men , 
almost beheld realised in the person of Charles, the hau ideal of Chi. 
"Mary, a real preux Chtwdier, who in their enthusiasm they likened 
to their own celebrated Bayard, tuupmr af ami tvprvoW. 

In addition to the personal regard thus testified for Prince Charles 
fry Louis XV. and his people, it was officially stated, that a new ex- 
pedition would soon be fitted out, and composed of such an effective 
throe as would enable him to overcome all opposition. Accordingly 
sa su ra l regiments of the exiled cavaliers were embodied immediately, 
at the head of which were placed Lochiel, Lord Ogilvfte, and some 
others who had distinguished themselves in the late insurrection. 
These levies were posted at Dieppe, Boulogne, and Calais, and they 
earved for a while as de m ons tr ation s of a serious Intention to effect 
. a noth er invasion. S ubsequ ent events, however, demonstrate thafrthe 
t Court were never serious in this intention ; and finally, the 
and his partixans found that they and their cause ware but as 
in the balance, when weighed against the policy which die- 
that both should be sacrificed to the political Interests of 
nance. In 1748, negotiations for peace, which had been entered 
Into wtth the British government a year before, were brought to a 
dose, and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapetle was soon after made public. 
According to one of Its provisions, Prance not only acknowledged 
the right of the House of Hanover to the Crown of England, but 
agi e ed that, in terms of a treaty entered into in 1718* she should 
utterly renounce all alliance with the Pretnnrter and his family, and 
cease to permit them to reside within her territory. Thus at one 
and the same time, did the Scottish jaeoUtes discover the hollow 
and deceitful character of the promised assistance of the French 
king, and the hopes of the unfortunate Charles Edward were ex- 
tinguished for ever. 
Notwithstanding the express stipulation in this treaty, that toe 
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Though thou art banish'd for a while, 
Yet fortune still on thee shall smile, 
Yet fortune still on thee shall smile ; 

Thou shalt return triumphant o'er thy foes, 

And, ruling Britain, end our woes. 

Usurper then begone, begone with all thy race, 

And to our rightful Prince give place. 



the Prince to fulfil the king** withes. Charles, however, 
said to here always entertained the utmost respect far his 
r, in this case remained inflexible, and held oat obstinately 
; his commands. He stated that he still looked to the honour of 
Louis te a fulfilment of all his engagements, and declared in the most 
p ere mpto ry manner, that no p en sions, promises, or adTantages what* 
ever, should induce him to renounce his Just rights j but, on the 
contrary, that be was resolved to consecrate the last moment of his 
IUb to their recovery. The French ministers in this dilemma, advised 
their monarch to call a Council of State, which was accordingly held, 
and there it was at last determined to end the difficulty by send. 
lag the Prince out of the kingdom by force. Louis, it would appear, 
only yielded to this measure from a conviction of its political neces- 
sity, far he was known to entertain a warm affection for his unfortu- 
nate guest; and when the order of arrest was presented to him for 
signature, he exclaimed, with unaffected regret, "Ah, pauvre Prince I 
mm*U eat dffflcih pour un roi d'etre un veritable ami /»» The order was 
Immediately put in execution, and Charles was conducted to the Castle 
of Vincennes, where, in a small apartment, attended only by one real 
friend, the faithful Neil MacEachan, who, with Flora Macdonald, 
bad accompanied him in his Journey through Skye, he was left to 
ruminate on his wayward fortunes. The unhappy Prince had borne 
himself with dignity and composure at the moment of his being taken 
Into custody ; and while the military escort was conveying him to Tin- 
Cannes, he spoke in a haughty tone, as if to prove that he scorned the 
treatment he experienced ; but according to MacEachan>s report, no 
sooner had the officers retired, than he clasped his hands together, 
and burst into tears, exclaiming, "Ah, my faithful Highlanders ! you 
would never have treated me thut-^would I were still among you !»» 
The rest of Charles Edward's story may be stated in a few words. 
He was, soon after this, sent out of the French dominions, which he 
never again entered. His residence, during the remainder of his life, 
was chiefly at Avignon, a city of Provence, but belonging to the Pope. 
There he lived a life of retirement, though not of peace, for disap- 
pointment and sorrow preyed upon his mind, and wrought such a 
change upon his temper and disposition, that the noble qualities for 
which he got so much credit in his youth, entirely disappeared. In 
short, the heroic and generous Prince of 1745, in his latter years be* 
came a slave to vulgar sensuality, and acted the part of a brutal ty- 
rant towards an amiable wife ; thus leaving to the friends of his house 
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With a proud swelling heart I will dwell on 

her story, 
I will tell to my children the tale of her glory ; 
When nations contended her friendship to know, 
When tyrants were trembling to find her their 

foe. 

Let him hear of that story, and where is the Scot, 
Whose heart will not swell when he thinks of 

her lot ; [that are o'er, 

Swell with pride for her power, in the times 
And with grief that the days of her might are 

no more ! 

Unmanned be his heart, and be speechless his 
tongue, [she sung ; 

Who forgets how she fought, who forgets how 

Ere her blood through black treason was swell- 
ing her rills, [hills ! 

Ere the voice of the stranger was heard on her 

How base his ambition, how poor is his pride, 
Who would lay the nigh name of a Scotsman 

aside ; [fear, 

Would whisper his country with shame and with 
Lest the Southrons should hear it, and taunt as 

they hear. 

rate so feudally prognosticated, Scotland saw trade and commerce 
retire, manufactures increase and flourish, wealth and population 
extend, the luxuries as well at comforts of life abound ; and, to crown 
•n, she discovered that while the thus grew to *il »■ « —"»' » ' « of 
prosperity, there was In reality no diminution of political fame. Her 
sons filled more than a dee share of all the offices of Government, 
and whether In the cabinet or In the field, they continued to sustain 
the honour and perpetuate the renown of their country. In process 
of time she saw one of the humblest of her nobles rise to guide era 
the helm of the state ; while others carried the fame of the na- 
tional arms to the u tte rmo st corners of the earth. 
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Go tell them, thou fool, that the time erst hath 
been, [were but seen; 

When the Southrons would blench if a Scot 
When to keep and to castle in terror they fled, 
As the loud border echoes resounded his tread. 

Shall thy name, O my country ! no longer be 
heard ; [bard ; 

Once the boast of the hero, the theme of the 
Alas ! how the days of thy greatness are gone, 
For the name of proud England is echoed alone! 

What a pang to my heart, how my soul is on 

flame, 
To hear that vain rival in arrogance claim, 
As the meed of their own, what thy children 

hath won, [glish have done. 

And their deeds pass for deeds which the En- 
Accursed be the lips that would sweep from 

the earth, 
The land of my fathers, the land of my birth; 
No more 'mid the nations her place to be seen, 
Nor her name left to tell where her glory had 

been! 

I sooner would see thee, my dear native land, 
As barren, as bare as the rocks on thy strand, 
Than the wealth of the world that thy children 
should boast, [lost 

And the heart-thrilling name of old Scotia be 

O Scotia ! my country, dear land of my birth, 

Thou home of my fathers, thou Eden of earth, 

Through the world have I sought, but no land 

could I see, [to me ! 

Half so fair as thy heaths and thy mountains 
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HAME, HAME, HAME.* 

Hams, hame, hame, Hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
There's an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face 

will be fain, [nie bands again. 

As I pass through Annan Water with my bon- 
When the flower is i' the bud and the leaf upon 

the tree, [trie ; 

The lark shall sing me hame in my ain coun- 

Hame, hame, hame, Hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
The green leaf o' loyalty's beginning for to fa', 
The bonny white rose it is withering an? a' ; 
But I'll water't wi' the blude of usurping ty- 
rannic 
An' green it will grow in my ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame, Hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! [save, 
There's nought now frae ruin my countrie can 
But the keys of kind heaven to open the grave, 
That a' the noble martyrs wha died for loyaltie, 
May rise again and fight for their ain countrie. 

Hame, hame, hame, Hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
The great now are gane, a' who ventured to save, 
The new grass is growing aboon their bloody 
grave ; [my e'e— 

But the sun through the mirk, blinks blythe in 
" Til shine on ye yet in your ain countrie." 

• Thlt Bong It finely deecrlptite of the fcetlngt of a Scotch Jacobite 
•site. The reader may remember to have teen It noticed in the 
introduction to the " Fortune* of Nigel.- Hogg aacribea it, and we 
believe, with Justice, to the muse of Allan Cunningham. 
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THE TUBNIMgPIKE.* 

Hsbbel pe Highland shentleman, 

Pe auld as Pothwell Prig, man; 
And mony alterations seen, 

Amang the Lawland Whig, man. 
First when her to te Lawlands came, 

Nainsell was droving cows, man, 
There was nae law upon hims nene, 

About the preeks or trews, man. 

Nainsell did wear the philabeg, 

The plaid pricked on her showier; 
De gude claymore hung py her pelt, 

Her pistol charged with powder. 
But curse upon these Saxon preeks, 

In which her limbs are lockit ; 
Ohon that ere she saw the day ! 

For a 1 her houghs pe prokit. 

Every thing in the Highlands now 

Pe turned to alteration ; 
Te sodger dwell at our door cheek, 

And tat's a great vexation. 
Scotland pe turned a Hingland now, 

The laws pring in de cadger: 
Nainsell wad durk him for his deeds, 

But oh, she fears te sodger. 



* TtaU can hardly be called a purely Jacobite song j it is n 
Jot i*aprH levelled at the peculiar restraint* imposed on On 
lander*, after the insurrection in 1745. " Iler nainsell*' do 
thought it a horrible imposition to pay toll at the tarnatk 
" for nought but gaun upon te crund;" and he mutt have 
with unmeasured wrath the ludicrous but insulting Act of Pari 
which prohibited the kilt, and imprisoned hhn In hreertiee, Tl 
U which the Highlander speaks in this song is in maJatlbly i 
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Anither law came after tat, 

Me never saw te like, man, 
They make a lang road on te crund, 

And ca' him turnimspike, man : 
And now she pe a ponny road, 

Like Loudon corn riggs, man ; 
Where twa carts may gang on her, 

And no preak ither's legs, man. 

They charge a penny for ilka horse, 

In troth she'll no be 6heaper, 
For nought but gaun upon te crund, 

And they gi'e me a paper. 
They take the horse then py te head, 

And there they make him stand, man ; 
She tells them she had seen the day 

They had nae sic command, .man. 

Nae doubt nainsell maun draw her purse, 

And pay him what him like, man : 
She'll see a shudgement on his door, 

That filthy turnimspike, man. 
But I'll away to te Highland hills, 

Where deil a ane dare turn her, 
And no come near the turnimspike, 

Unless it be to purn her. 



ON THB RESTORATION OF THE FORFEITED 
ESTATES, 1784. • 

As o'er the Highland hills I hied , 
The Camerons in array I spied, 
Lochiel's proud standard waving wide, 
In all its ancient glory. 

* It wii only at the distance of forty yean from the la* eflbii made 
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The martial pipe loud pierc'd the sky, 
The song arose, resounding high 
Their valour, faith, and loyalty, 
That shine in Scottish story. 

No more the trumpet calls to arms, 
Awaking battle's fierce alarms, 
But every hero's bosom warms 

With songs of exultation ; 
While brave Lochiel at length regains, 
Through toils of war, his native plains, 
And, won by glorious wounds, attains 

His high paternal station. 

Let now the voice of joy prevail, 
And echo wide from hill to vale : 
Ye warlike clans, arise, and hail 

Your laurelTd chiefs returning. 
O'er every mountain, every isle, 
Let peace in all her lustre smile, 
And discord ne'er her day defile 

With sullen shades of mourning. 

by the House of Stuart, to recover its lost inheritance, that the Go- 
vernment of Britain thought it expedient to relent with regard to 
those individuals who had then fatally risqued every thing that was 
dear to them, in behalf of unfortunate royalty. Few ofthe original 
exiles survived, but their children and descendants still lingered 
abroad ; and as the Highlanders at home had, generally «p— "f» 
atoned for past transgressions, by a long course of quiet and steady 
obedience to laws which were even subversive of their ""fat' habits 
and prejudices, such as those which abolished the pigMy* dress, and 
prohibited the use of arms, it was at length deemed politic at well as 
j ust, to testify the sense entertained of their now peaceable deme a no u r 
by passing an Act of grace restoring the exiled families to the homes 
of their forefathers. This well judged clemency was not lost upon 
the Scottish people. Though meant only to conciliate the BsjpV 
landers, it was deemed a compliment to the whole nation ; and 
perhaps, no measure since the Union did more to abate ancient pre- 
judices, reconcile hostile parties, and attach the people in general to 
the reigning dynasty. Prom that day forward the political distinc- 
tion of Jacobite, may be said to have existed only in name, nil it 
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M acleod, Macdonald, join the strain ; 
Macpherson, Fraser, and Maclean ; 
Through all your bounds let gladness reign, 

Both prince and patriot praising; 
Whose generous bounty richly pours 
The streams of plenty round your shores, 
To Scotia's hills their pride restores, 

Her faded honours raising. 

Let all the joyous banquet share, 
Nor e'er let Gothic grandeur dare, 
With scowling brow, to overbear, 

A vassal's rights invading. 
Let Freedom's conscious sons disdain 
To crowd his fawning timid train, 
Nor even own his haughty reign, 

Their dignity degrading. 

Ye northern chiefs, whose rage unhroke, 
Has still repell'd the tyrant's shock; 
Who ne'er have bow'd beneath her yoke 

With servile, base prostration ; 
Let each now train his trusty band 
'Gainst foreign foes alone to stand, 
With undivided heart and hand, 

For freedom, king, and nation. 

altj expired In the total extinction of (he famUy te whose interest 
hat been to long and faithfully perpetuated. With thit change 
potto; In Government, we And that the mate atoo changed her 
te. A lingering spirit of regret te the pert atiU remained; but at 
Ittleaoince to the Irremediable hehaeti of Sate succeeded to the Tain 
pea which ware wont to be Indulged te their ftrvowite Prince's 
m ; and instead of the narrow patriotism which burned but for 
particular family, we find there waa engendere d the genuine amor 
trier, and a warm expansive passion te the general weal. 

H 
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«ful Britons, rouse for shame, 157 
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orth the time that I came here, 130 
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Ye true sons of Scotia, together unite, 
Ye warlike men, with tongue and pen, 
Ye Whigs are a rebellious crew, 
Young Charlie is a gallant lad, . 
You're right, Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
You're welcome, Charlie Stuart, 
You're welcome, Whigs, from Bothwell 
Briggs, .... 



THE END. 
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